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“ DE moy voyant n’eftre faié aulcun prix digne d'eeuvre, et confide- 
“ rant par tout ce tres-noble royauline ung chafcun aujourd’huy foy in- 
“ ftamment exercer et travailler, part a la fortification de fa patrie, et 
“ la deffendre: part au repoulfement des ennemis, et les offendre—t/e 
“© tout en police tant belle, .en ordonnance fi mirificque, et d proufit tant 
ο evident pour l adoenir. Par doncques neftre adfcript et en ranc mis 
‘‘ des noftres en partie offenfive, qui m’ont eftimé trop imbecille et im- 
* potent: de I’ aultre qui eft deffenfive n’eftre employé aulcunement: 
“ay imputé a honte plus que mediocre, eftre veu f{peftateur ocieux de 
“ tant vaillans, diferts et chevalereur perfonaiges qui en vgue et fpeGacle 
“ de toute Europe jouent cefte infigne Fable et Tragicque-comedie, ne 
‘¢ m’ efvertuer de moy-mefme, et non y confommer ce rien mon tout, 
* qui ine reftoit.” 
RaBeExals. Prol to 3d Book. Edit. Du Chat. 1741. 


ERRATA. 


Page 8, Note, Line 10, for alterum, read alteram, 
20, Note, lait Linc, for erunt, read erant. 








25, Line 5, for «προνοιο ret. wporosa. 

31, 12, for Ballere, read Baltare. 

35, —— 2, for Commitee, read Committee. 
59, —— 7, for : intert ? 

76, —— 18, for Gypan, read Ly pan. 
76, 28, fur rand g, read Π and τ. 





87, Note, ——— 10, for contraciunem, read contractivnem. 
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193, 11, for eeleritur, read celeritar. 

195, lait letter in Line 22, for J, read 1. 

920, Line 4, for Srocn, read Srock. 

288, 1, for Sinner, read Shtancr. 
—— 331, — 12, for tu, read the. 


353, —— 7, fur Dhac, read Dac. 

, for meaning of words, read meaning of the worde, 
452, Note; —— 2, for eight, read /ετεπ. 

13, for ov, read ον. 

laft Line, tor have, read has. 
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The Blanks in many of the pages I muft here place amongft the Errors of the printer: 
for the words which fhould fupply thofe Blaaks, were as fair, as truc, as honeft and as 
Jegal, as any other part of the book; and by them I theuld be very willing to ftand or fall. 
Jie has printed for me thirty years, and never before helitated at any word which I 
emploved. 
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CHAP, I. 


RIGHTS OF MAN. 


-- 


——Pp UT your Dialogue, and your Politics, auid your 
bitter Notes | 





H. 
Cantantes, my dear Burdett, minus via ledit. 
Ε. 
Cantantes, if you pleafe ; but bawling out the Rights of Man, 
they fay, is not finging. 


B | H. To 
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To the ears of man, what mufic {weeter than the Rights of 
man? ι 


Ε. 
Yes. Such mufic as the whiftling of the wind before a 
tempeft. You very well know what thefe gentlemen. think of 
it. You cannot have forgotten | 


« Sir, Whenever I hear of the word ricuts, I have learned 
“ to confider it as preparatory to fome dcfolating doétrine. 
“ It feems to me, to be productive of fume wide fpreading 
“ruin, of fome wafting defolation.” 


_ And do you not remember the enthufiafm with which thefe 
fentiments were applauded by the Houfe, and the fplendid 
rewards which immediately followed this deelaration? For no 
other earthly merit in the fpeaker that CEdipus. himfelf could 
have difcovered. 


Π. 
It is never to be forgotten. Pity their ignorance. 
OF ἑ. 
Punifh their wickednefs. 
Π. | 


We fhall never, I believe, differ much in our actions, wifhes: 


or opinions. I too say with you—Punifh the wickednefs of 
| thofe 
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thofe mercenaries who utter fuch atrocities: and do you, with 
me, pity the ignorance and folly of thofe regular governments 
who reward them: and who do not fee that a claim of r1cHuTs 
by their people, fo far from treafon or fedition, is the ftrongeft 
avowal they can make of their fubjection: and that nothing 
can more evidently fhew the natural difpofition of mankind to 
rational obedience, than their invariable ufe of this word. 
‘ RIGHT, and their perpetual application of it to all which they 
defire, and to every thing which they deem excellent. 


Σ. 
I fee the wickednefs more plainly than the folly; the confé- 
quence ftaring one in the face: for, certainly, if men can | 
claim no RIGHTS, they cannot juftly complain of any wRONGS. 


H. 


Μοβ affuredly. But your laft is almoft an identical propo- 
fition; and you are not acctiftomed to make fuch. What do 
you mean by the words nicuTt and wRone ? 


F. | 
What do I mean by thofe words § ? What every other perfon 
means by them. 
H. 
And what is that? 
F. 
Nay, you know that as well as I do. 


B2 H. Yes. 
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H. 
Yes. But not better: and therefore not at all. 


F, 
Muft we always be feeking after the meaning of words ? 


, H. ; 

Of important words we muft, if we wifh to avoid important 
error. The meaning of thefe words efpecially is of the.greateft 
confequence to mankind ; and feems to have been ftrangely 
neglected by thofe who have made the moft ufe of them. 


F. | 
The meaning of the word ricut ?—Why—It is ufed fo 
varioufly, as fubftantive, adjective, and adverb; and has fuch 
apparently different fignifications; (I think they reckon between 


thirty and forty) that I fhould hardly imagine any one fingle 


explanation of the term would be applicable to all its. ufes. 


We fay-—A man’s RIGHT. 
A RIGHT conduct. 
A ricut reckoning. 
A RIGHT line. 
The r1GurT road. 
To do RIGHT. 
To be in the RIGHT. 
To have the r1cuT on one’s fide. 
. The rieut hand. 


Ricur 


5ος. ἃ 
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Rieut itfelf is an αὐβγαδί idea: and, not referring to any 
fenfible objects, the terms which are the reprefentatives of 
abjiract ideas are fometimes very difficult to define or explain. 


H. 
Oh! Then. you are for returning again to your convenient 
abftra& ideas ; and {ο getting rid of the queftion. 


F. 


No. I think it worth confideratfn. Let us fee how 
Johnfon handles it. He did not indeed acknowledge any 
Ricuts of the people; but he was very clear concerning 
Ghofts and Witches, all the myfteries of divinity, and the 
facred, indefeafible, inherent, hereditary R1g¢HTs of Monarchy. 
Let us fee how he explains the term. 


Ricut—— 
RIGHT 
Ricut—— . 





No. He gives no explanation * :—Except of r1cuT hand. 





* Johnfon is as bold and profufe in affertion, as he is fhy and fparing 
in explanation. He fays that r1GHT means“ True.” Again, that it 
means—‘ paffing true judgment,” and—“ paffing a judgment according 
“ te the truth of things.” Again, that it means—‘ Happy.” And. 
again, that it means—“ Perpendicular.” And again, that it means—, 

“ Ina great degree.” — 

All falfe, abfurd, and impofiible. 


4 H. How 
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How does he explain that? 
He fays, r1c¢HT hand means——* Νοέ the Left.” 
You muft look then fof tert hand. What fayshe there? 
ο | 
F, 


ες finiftrous, Not right.” 





He fays—.eErt 


Aye. So he tells us again that rn1cuT is—* Not wrong,” 
and wrone is— Not right *.” 


But feck no farther for intelligence in that quarter ; where 
nothing but fraud, and cant, and folly is to be found—mif- 
leading, mifchievous folly ; becaufe it has a fham appearance 


of labour, learning, and piety. 


* Our lawyers give us equal fatisfattion. Say they—“ Drorr eft, ou 
* Jun ad chofe que fuit tolle d’auter per Zort ts le challenge ou le claim 
** de luy que.doit aver ceo, eft terme DROIT.” 

“ Ricut is, where one hath a thing that was taken from another 
** wrangfully ; the challenge or claim of him that ought to have it, 18 


called RIGHT.” .. 
Ύετωες de la Ley. 


RIGHT 
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Ricur is no other than rect-wm (Regitum), the paft par- 
ticiple of the Latin verb Regere*. Whence in Italian you 
have ΕΙΤττο; and from Dirigere, DIRITTO, DRITTO: whence 
the French have their antient prorct, and. their modern 
pRoIT. The Italian pritto and the French proir being no. 
other than the paft participle Direét-um. 


In the fame manner our Englifh word. sust is the paft par-. 
ticiple of the verb jubere +. . 
| DEcREE,. 
—— 
* It cannot be repeated too often, that, in Latin, c fhoyld always be 
pronounced: as the Greek Γ; and ο as the Greek K. If Regere had: 
been pronounced. in our manner, i: e. Redjere ; its paft participle would 
have been Redjitum, Retchtum, not Re@um. And if Facere, inftead 
ef Fakere, had been pronounced: Pafere; its paft parueiple would have 
been Fafitum, Faftum; not: Fakitum, Faktum. : 
+ This important word Rectum is unnoticed-by Voffius. And of the 
etymology of Justum he himfelf hazards no. opinion. What he colletts 
from others concerning Rego and Jus, will ferve to let the reader know 
what fort of etymology he may expe¢t from them on other occafions. 
“ Rseo, et Rer (quod ex Regis contraé&tum) quibufdam placet.effe 
“ a ριζω, id eft, facia. Ifidorus.Regem ait dici a.re@é agendo. Sed heec 
“ Stoica eft allufio. Nam planum eft effea Rego. Hoc Caninius et 
“ Nunnefius non-abfurdé pro Rago dici putant: effeque id abagyw, κατα 
4 µεταθεσι». Sed imprimis affentio doftiffimo Francifco Junio, qui fufpi- 
“ catur Rzeo, omniaque ejus conjugata, venire a. nomine Rac, quod.. 
“ Babyloniis Regem notabat. &c.. | 
“ Jus forenfe a jucando aut jubendo dici putant. Alin jes quidem: 
“ culinarium a jwoando deducunt; forenfe. autem a jubendo, Recen- 
“ vores quidam mirificas originationes commenti funt. Sané Francifcus. 
“ Conanus jus: civile dici. ait a jurta; quia jurta legem fit, et οἱ ad. 
* squeturr 
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DECREE, EDICT, STATUTE, INSTITUTE, MANDATE, PRE- 
CEPT, are all paft participles. 


F. 
What then is Law? - 


H. 


In our antient books it was written Laugh, Lagh, Lage, and 
Ley ; as Inlaugh, Utlage, Hundred-Lagh, &c. 


It is merely the paft ¢enfe and paft participle Laz or Lez, 
of the Gothic and Anglofaxon verb AATGAN, Leczan, ponere: 
and it means (fomething or any thing, Chofe, (ο/α, Alquid) 
Laid down—as a rule of conduct. 


Thus, When a man demands his r1GHT; he afks only that 
. which it is Ordered he fhall have. 





‘* squetur et accommodetur, veluti fue regule: quod etiam etymon 
ἑ6 adfert Jod. de Salas. . At Galeotus Martius et Francifcus Sanétius 
“‘ tradunt, sus prima fua fignificatione fignare olera aut pultem: fed 
*6 quia in convivils pares unicuique partes dabanfur,. 1490 metaphoricé 
“6 sus vocatum, quod fuum unicuique tributt. Scipio Géntilis fcribit— 
“cm prifci in agris viverent, feepeque infirmiores opprimerentur a 
“6 potentioribus, eos qui afficerentur, ad mifericordiam excitandam +2 1 
“ folitos exclamare. Vult igitur ab ss, sous (ut veteres loquebantur) 
«« dictum effe ; quia éufirmiores nil nifi sus cuptant atque expofiulent. 
~ © Alter&m quoque ετυµολογιαν idem adfert; ut a Jove fit sus; quem- 
«6 admodum Grecis δικη (ut aiunt) quafi Ases xupn, Jovis filia. Sane 
‘* verifimilior hec etymologia, quam prior; quam et ii fequuntur, qui 
‘© µας dici volunt quafi Jovis Os ; quia nempe id demum juftum fit, quod 
** Deus fit profatus.” 

A RIGHT 
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A RIGHT conduét is, that which is Ordered. 
A ΚΙΟΗΤΊ reckoning is, that which is Ordered. 


A ΒΙΟΠΤ line is, that which is Ordered or direéted—(not a 
random extenfion, but) the fhorteft between two points. 


The πτατ road is, that Order ed or diretied to be purfued 
(for the obje@ you have in view.) 


To do r1GuT is, to do that which is Ordered to be done. 


To be in the RIGHT is, to be in fuch fituation or circum- 
ftances as are Ordered. 


To have RIGHT or Law on one’s fide is, to have in one’s 
favour that which is Ordered or Laid down. 


A RIGHT and Just action is, fuch a one as is Ordered and 
commanded. 


A sust man is, fuch as he is commanded to be—qui Leges 
Juraque fervat *—who obferves and obeys the things Laid down . 
and commanded. 


The 





* It will be found hereafter that the Latin Ler (i. ο, Legs) is no other 
than our anceftors paft participle Lez. But this intimation (though in 
its proper place here) comes before the reader can be ripe for it. 

_In the mean time he may, if he pleafes, trifle with Voffius, con- 


cerning Lex : 
ο “ Lex, 
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The ricur hand is, that which Cuftom and thofe who have 
brought us up have Ordered or direéted us to ufe in preference, 
when one hand only is employed: and the err hand is, that 
which is Leaved, Leav’d, Left; or, which we are taught to Leave 
out of ufe on fuch an occafion. So that Lerr, you fee, is alfo 
a paft participle. 


¥. | 

But if the laws or education or cuftom of any country fhould 
order or direé its inhabitants to ufe the Lerr hand in prefer- 
‘ence; how would your explanation of r1GHT hand apply to 
them? And I remember to have read in a voyage of De Gama’s 
to Kalekut, (the firft made by the Portuguefe round Africa) 
that the people of Melinda, a polifhed and flourifhing pcople, 
are all Left-handed. 


H. 
With reference to the European cuftom, the author defcribes 
them truly. But the people of Melinda are as Right-handed 
as the Portuguefe : for they ufe that hand in preference whieh 





“ Lex, ut Cic. 1 de Leg. et Varro, v de L. I. teftantur, ita di€a; 
‘* quia Legi foleat, quo omnibus innotefcat. Sunt quibus a Legendo 
“‘ quidem dici placeat; fed quatenus Legere eft Eligere. Avuguftinus, 
«6 five alius, in queft. Novi Teftam. ‘“ Lex ab Electione diGa eft, ut 
«ο waltis quod eligas fumas.” Aliqui etiam fic dici volunt, non quia 
‘‘ populo Legeretur, cum ferretur:—quod verum etymon putamus :— 
“‘ fed quia feriberetur, Legendegue proponeretur. At minimé audiendus 
“ Thomas, queft. xc. art. 1. ubi Lecem dici ait a Ligango. Quod 
“ etymon plerique etiam Scholafticorum adferunt.” 

. . is 
9 
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#3 Ordered by their cuftom, and Leave out of Θα] ὁ the other ; 
which is therefore their 1 LEFT hand. 


_ Surely the word sient is fometimes ufed in fome other fenfe. 
And fee, in this Newfpaper before us*, M. Portalis, con- 
tending for the concordat, fays—“ The multitude are much 
“* more impreffed with what they are commanded to obey, than 
‘‘ what is proved to them to be R1cuT and yust.” This will 
be compleat nonfenfe, if r1cuHtT and sust mean Ordered and 
commanded. : 


Π. 

I will not undertake to make fenfe of the arguments of M. 
Portalis. The whole of his fpeech is a piece of wretched mum- 
mery employed to bring back again to France the more ΄ 
. Wretched mummery of Pope and Popery. Writers on fuch 
fubjects are not. very anxious about the meaning of their words. 
Ambiguity and equivocation are their ftrong Holds. Expla- 
nation would undo them. 


- 1”. 

Well, but Mr. Locke ufes the word in a manner hardly to be 
reconciled with your account of it. He fays—‘ Ged has a 
* niGHT to do it, we are his creatures.” a 

A? 
| Π. | 

It appears to me highly improper to fay, that God has a 
RIGHT : as it is alfo to fay, that Godis yust. For nothing is 





* Morning Chronicle. Monday, April 12, 1802. 
C2 . Ordered, 
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Ordered, direfed or commanded concerning God. The expref- 
fions are inapplicable to the Deity ; though they are common, 
and thofe who ufe them have the beft intentions. ‘They are 
applicable only to men; to whom alone language belongs, and 
of whofe fenfations only Words are the reprefentatives; to men, 
who are by nature the fubjects of Orders and commands *, and 
whofe chief merit 1s obedience. 


F. 


Every thing then that 1 is Ordered and commanded is RIGHT 
and just! 


H. 


Surely. For that is only affirming that what is Ordered and 
commanded, is—Ordered and commanded. 


| F. 

Now what becomes of your vaunted ricuTts of man? | 

According to you, the chief merit of men is obedience: and 

whatever is Ordered and commanded is rn1GuT and just! This 

is pretty well for a Democrat! And thefe have always been 
your fentiments.? 


H. 
~ Always. And thefe fentiments confirm my democracy. 





* What Ariofto fabled of his horfes, is true of mankind : 


‘* Si che in poche ore fur tutti montati, 
“ Che con fella'e con freno erano nati.” 


Orl. Fur. Canto. xxxviir. ft. 34. 
F. Thefe 
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F. 

Thefe fentiments do not appear to have made you very con-. 
fpicuous for obedience. There are not a few paflages,. I 
believe, in your life, where you have oppofed what was Ordered 
and commanded. Upon your own principles, was that rreut & 


H. 
_~Perfectly. 


F. 
How now! Was it Ordered and commanded that you fhould: 
eppofe what was Ordered and commanded ? Can the fame thing: 
be at the fame time both r1icut and wrRonc? 


H. 

Travel back to Melinda, and you will find the difficulty moft: 
eafily folved. A thing may be at the fame time both ricut 
and WRONG, as well as niGHT and Lerr*. It may be com- 
manded to be done, and commanded not-to be done. Fhe Law,. 





* In an aGtion for damages the Counfel pleaded,—* My client was 
travelling from Wimbledon to London: he kept the Lert fide of the 
‘road, and that was RiGHT. The plaintiff was travelling from London 
ιο Wimbledon:: he kept the riaut fide of the road, and that was 
“- WRONG.” 


66 


“. The rule of the road is a paradox quite. 
“ In driving your carriage along, 

‘- If you keep to the LEFT you are fure to go RIGHT; 
“If you keep to the RIGHT you gO WRONG.” 


Lex ’ 
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Lez, Lag, i.e. That which is Laid down, may be different by 
different authorities. 


1 have always been molt obedient when moft taxed with dif- 
obedience. But my rrcur hand is not the r1¢utT hand of 
Melinda. The ricut I revere is not the rient adored by 
fycophants ; the Jus vagum, the capricious command of princes 
or minifters. I follow the naw of God (what is Laid down by 
him for the rule of my conduct) when I follow the Laws of 
human nature ; which, without any human teftimony, we know 
muft proceed from God: and upon thefe are founded the 
kicHuts of man, or what is ordered for man. I révere the 
Conftitution and conftitutional Laws of England; becaufe 
they are in conformity with the Laws of God and nature: and 
upon thefe are founded the rational ricuts of Englifhmen. 
If princes or minifiers or the corrupted fham reprefentatives 
of a people, order, command, or lay down amy thing contrary to 
that which ts ordered, commanded or latd down by God, human 
natare, or the conftitution of this government; I will ftill 
hold faft by the higher authorities. If the meaner authorities 
are offended, they can only deftroy the body of the individual ; 
but never can affect the r1eut, or that which is ordered by 
their fuperiors. a 


΄ "EMEA 
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CHAP. II. 


OF ABSTRACTION. 


F. 
ELL, Well. I did not mean to touch that ftring which 
vibrates with you fo ftrongly : I with for a different fort 
of information. Your political principles at prefent are 8. 
much out of fafhion as your clothes. 


| Η. 

I know it. Ihave good reafon to know it. But the fafhion 
muft one day return, or the nation be undone. For without 
thefe principles, jt 4s impoffible that the individuals of any 
country fhould Jong be happy, ox any fociety profperous. 


F. 


I do not intend to difpute it with you. I fee evidently that, 
‘not He who demands RIGHTS, but He who abjures them, is. 


ap Anarchift. For, before. there can be any thing RECT-wn,- 
there 
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there muft be Reg-ens, Reg’s, Rex *, i. e. Qui or Quod Reg-it. 
And I admire more than ever your favourite maxim of—Rer, 
Lex loquens; Lev, Rex mutus. 1 acknowledge the fenfes he has 
given us—the experience of thofe fenfes—and reafon (the effe@ 
and refult of thofe fenfes and that experience)—to be the 
afured teftimony of God: againft which no human teftimony 
ever can prevail. And I think [I can difcover, by the help of 
this etymology, a fhorter method of determining difputes 
between well-meaning men, concerning queftions of R1GHT: 
for, if RIGHT and JusT mean Ordered and commanded, we mutt 
at once refer to the Order and command; and to the authority 
which Ordered and commanded. 


But I with at prefent for a different fort of information. 15 
_ this manner of explaining R1iGHT and just and Law and 
DROIT and DRITTO peculiarly applicable to thofe words only, 
or will it apply to others? Will it enable us to account for 
what is called Abjtradtion, and for abfiracé ideas, whofe exiftence 
you deny? | , 





* The following lines have more good fenfe than metre : 


‘“ Dum Rer a regere dicatur nomen habere, 
« Nomen habet fine re, nifi ftudet jura tenere.” 


So Judicans. o Judic’s. Judix. Judex. 
Vindicans. — Vindic’s. Vindix. Vindex. 
Ducens. -— Due’s. Dux. 

Indicans. — JIndic’s. Indix. Index. 
S‘implicans. — Simplic’s, Simplix. Simplex. 


Duplicans. — Duplic’s. Duplix. . Duplex. 
Sup-plicans. — Supplic’s. Supplix. Supplex. &c.. 
ee I thnk 
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ΠΠ]. 


I think it will: and, if it muft have a name, it fhould rather 
be called fubaudition than abfiraction ; ; though I mean not to 
quarrel about a title. 


_ The terms you {peak of, however denominated in conftruc- 
tion, are generally (I fay generally) Participles or Adjectives 
ufed without any Subftantive to which they can be joined ; and 

are therefore, in conftrudtion, confidered as Subftantives, = 


An A& — (aliquid) ‘Aa-um. 


A Γαᾶ / == (aliquid) Fa&-um. 

A Debt — (aliquid) Debdit-um. 

Rent - == (aliquid) Rendit-um. redditum. 
- Tribute — (aliquid) Tribut-um. 

An Attribute — (aliquid) Attribut-um. 

Incenfe — (aliquid) Incenf-um. 


An Expanfe — (aliquid)’ Erpanfum. &c *. 


Such words compofe the bulk of every language. ~ In Englifh 
thofe which are borrowed from the Latin, French, and Italian, 
are eafily recognized ; becaufe thofe languages are fufficiently 
familiar to us, and not fo familiar «88 our own: thofe from the | 
- Greek are more ftriking ; becaufe more unufual: but thofe 


* It will eafily be perceived, that we ‘adopt the whole Latin word, 
omitting only the feyuent Latin Article; becaufe we ufe a precedent 
Article of our own. For a fimilar reafon we properly fay—The Coran, 
and not the Al-coran. | = 
D . ος ο which 
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which are original in our own language have been almoft wholly 
overlooked, and are quite unfufpedcted. 


Thefe words, thefe Participles and Adjectives, not underftood 
as fuch, have caufed a metaphyfical jargon and a falfe morality, 
which can only be diffipated by etymology. And, when they 
come to be examined, you will find that the ridicule which — 
. Dr. Conyers Middleton has juftly beftowed upon the Papifte 
for their abfurd coinage of Saints, is equally applicable to our- 
felves and to all other metaphyficians ; whole moral deities, 
moral caufes, and moral qualities are not lefs ridiculoufly 
coined and impofed upon their followers. 


Fate 
Deftiny 
Luck 
Lot 
Chance 
Accident 
Heaven 
Hell 
Providence 
Pradence 
Funocence 
Subfiance 
Fiend 
Angel 
Apoftle 
Saint 
Spirit 
True 
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True 

Falfe 

Defert 

Merit 

Fault &c. &c. 
83 well as JUST, RIGHT and WRONG, are all merely Participles 
poetically embodied, and fubftantiated by thofe wha ufe them. 


So Cuurcu, for inftance, (Dominicum, aliquid) is an Ad- 
jective; and formerly a moft wicked one; whofe mifinterpro- 
tation caufed more flaughter and pillage of mankind than all 
the other cheats together. 


F. 


Something of this fort I can eafily perceive; but nat to the 
extent you carry it. I fee that thofe fham deities Fare and 
Destinxy—aliquid Fatum, quelque chofe Deftinée—are merely 
the paft participles of Fart and Deftiner. 


That Cuance * (“ high Arbiter” + as Milton calls him) 
and his twin-brother AccipeNft, are merely the participles of 
Efcheoir, Cheoir, and Cadere. And that (ο fay—* It befell me 





.. Cuance—(Ejcheance.) 
| “ The daie is go, the nightes cHAUNCE 
το Hath derked all the bright fonne.” _ 
.. | Gower, Tib. 8. fol. 179. pag: 1, col, 2 
Next him, high Arbiter — | 
“* CHANCE governs all.” 
Paradife Loft, Book 2. 





7 
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4 


“‘ by CHANCE, or by accipENT,”—is abfurdly faying—* Τε 
‘* fell by falling.” And that an INCIDENT, a CASE, an ES- 
- CHEAT, DECAY, are likewife partierples of the fame verb. 


Ἰ agree with you that Prov EDENCE, PRUDENCE, INNO- 
CENCE, SUBSTANCE, and all the reft of that tribe of qualities 
(in Ence and Ance) are merely the Neuter plurals of the prefent 
participles of Videre, Nocere, Stare, &c. &c. | 


That ANGEL, SAINT, 8ΡΙΝΒΙΤ are the paft particples of 
pait p P 
ayyerrav, Sanciri, Spirare *. 





* In the fame manner Animus, Anima, Mvevpa, and Yuya, are parti- 
ciples. “' Anima eft ab Animus. Animus vero eft a Graco Avisos, quod 
“ dici volunt quafi Άεμος ab Aw, five Asus, quod eft Πνιω: et Latinis a 
“6 “ Spirando, Spiritus. Imo et "νχα ϱῦ Yoxe, quod. Hefychius exponx 

‘ Πνιω, 

“ Anwnam pro vento accipit Horat,. 

“ Impellunt Anime lintea Thracie.’” 
“ Pro Hality accipit Titinius ; 
“‘ Interea foetida Anima nafum oppugnat, ”- 
“. Et Plautus—Afin. A& 5. 66, 11. 
“ Dic, amabo, an foetet Anima uxoris tue.” 
“A pofteriori hac fignificatione interdum bene maleve animatus dicitar, 
“ gui Anima bene maleve olet. Sic fane interpretantur quidam: illudi 
“ Varronis, Bimargo: 
_“ Aviet Atayi noftri, cam allium ac.coepe eorun verba olerent, tamen: 
“ optime qnimati erapt.” 
Voffii. Etym. Eat.. 


I fee 
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I fee befides that αντ, apr +, and ΑΡΕΣΤ arc the paft 
participles of Adoleo and Apio. ' 


That CANT, CHAUNT, ACCENT, CANTO, CANTATA, are the 
paft participles of Canere, Cantare and Chanter. 


That the Italian Cucolo, a cuckow, gives us the verb To Cucol, 
(without the terminating 2;) as the common people rightly 
pronounce it, and as the verb was formerly and fhould ftill be 
written. 


“ T am cackelled and {οοἱ ἆ to boot too.” 
B. and Fletcher. /Vomen pleas'd. 


‘‘ If he be married, may he dream he’s cuckold.” — 
Β. and Fletcher. Loyal Subje&. 


Το Cucol, is, to do as the cuckow does: and Cucol-ed, Cucold, 
Cucold, its paft participle, means Cuckow-ed, 1.6. Served as the 
cuckow ferves other birds 1. 


A DATE 


_ ™® “ Adolere proprie ef crefcere, ut fcribit Servius ad Ecl. viii. Unde 
_ et Adultum pro Adoltum, five Adolitum.” Wohi. Etym. Lat. 

+ Apio, five Ape, antiquis erat Adligo, five vinculo comprehendo: 
prout icribit Feftus in 4per. Servius ad x. En. Ifidorus, lib. xix. cap, 
xxx. Confiemat et Gloffarium Arabico-Latinum; ubi legas—‘ Apio, 
Ligo. Ab Apio quoque, Fetto tefte, Aptus is dicitur, qui convenienter 
alicus jun&us eft. &e. 

Ab Apio eft Apifcor: nam que Apimus, id eff, comprehendimus, ea 
Apifcimur. Ab Apifei, Adipifci, &c. Υοβί. Etym. Lat. 

1 Nothing can be more unfatisfaftory and infipid than the labours. 
(for they labeured it) of Du Cange, . Mezerai, Spelman, and. Menage, 
. concerning 


9 
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Ar PATE is merely the participle Datum, which was written 
by the Romans at the bottom of their Epiftles. | 
As 





concerning this word. Chaucer's bantering etymology is far pre- 
ferable. | | 
** that opprobrous name COKOLD: — 

αν Ranfake yet we wolde if we might 

** Of this worde the trewe ortography 

‘“< The very difcent and ethymology ; 

“* ‘The wel and grounde of the firft inuencion 

‘* To knowe the ortography we muft deryue, 

** Whiche is COKE and COLD, in compofycion, 

ἔ By reafon, ag nyghe as I caa contryue, 

“ Than howe it is written we knowe belyue, 

“ But yet lo, by what reafon and grounde 

‘ Was it of thefe two wordes compounde. 

"© As of one caufe to gyue very iudgement 

“¢ Themylogy let us firft beholde, 

“* Eche letter an hole worde dothe reprefent, 

** As c, put for colde, and ο, for olde, 

“ K, is for knauwe, thus diuers men holde, 
_“ The firft parte of this name we haue founde, 

“* Let us ethymologife the feconde. 

‘* As. the firft finder mente I am fure 

“ C, for Calot, for of, we haue ο, 

“ L, fer Leude, pv, for Demeanure, 

“‘ The crafte of the enuentour ye may fe lo, 

“* Howe one name fignyfyeth perfons two, | 

‘* A colde olde Knaue, cOKOLDE him felfe wening, 

“* And eke a Calot of leude demeanyng.” 


Remedye of Loug. fol. 344. pag 8. £. cal. Le 
7 Junius, 
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As pzar is the paft participle of Debere; fo pve is the paft 
participle of Devoir, and vaLus of Valoir. 


Dirro (adopted by us together with the Italian method of 
Bookkeeping), p1TTy (in imitation of the Italian verfes), BAN- 
DITE, BANDETTO, BANDITTI, EDICT, VERDICT, INTERDICT, 
are paft participles of Dicere and Dire. 


: ἔ Νο favage fierce, BANDITE, or mountaneer 
‘* Will dare to foil her virgin purity.” 
Comus, V. 426. 


«έ A Roman {worder and BANDETToO flaue 
“© Murder'd {weet Tully.” 


2d Part of Henry VI. 1ft fol. pag. 198. 


Junius, Voffius and Skinner were equally wide of the mark. 


“‘ Inepte autem Celts, eofque imitati Belge, cucuLum vocant illum 
“ qui, uxorem habens adulteram, alienos liberos enutrit pro fuis: nam 
“ tales Currucas dicere debemus, ut paret ex natura utriufque avis, et 


* contrario ufu vocis CUCULI apud Plautum.” 
ο Etym. Lat. 


“ Hi plane confuderunt cucuum et Currecam.” 
Janius, 


“ Certum actem eft ποβτστα cucKOLp, non a Cuculo ertum. duxiffe : 
“* tales enim non Cuculi funt, fed Curruce: non fua ova aliis. fuppo- 
“ nant; fed 6 contra, aliena fibi fuppofita incubant et fovent.” 
Skmner. 


The whole dificulty of the etymologifts, and their imputation upon-us 
of abfurdity, are at once removed by obferving, that, in Englifh; we do 
not call them ον ου, but cuculati (if I may coin the word on this occa-: 
fion) ie. We call them not Cuckows but cuckowed. 

: | | ALERT 
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Auzrt (as well as Ereé#) is the paft participle of Erigere, 
now in Italian Ergere: All’ere&a, Aller&a, All’erta. 


‘¢ Tl palafren, ch‘avea il demonio al fianco, 
‘“* Portd la fpaventata Doralice, 
‘** Che non poté arreftarla fiume, e manco 
“* ¥offa, bofco, palude, ERTA, ο pendice.” 
Orlando Fur. Cant. 27. St. 5. 


‘¢ Tu vedral prima A L’ERTA andare 1 fiumi, 
‘* Ch’ ad altri mai, ch’a te volga il penfiero.” 


Orlando Fur. Cant. 33. St. 60. 


“ Chi moftra il pie fcoperto, ¢ chi gambetta, 
“ Chi colle gambe A..’rrta é fotterrato.” 
Morgante, Cant. 19. St. 173. 


** Or ritorniamo a Pagan, chi ftupiti 
‘ Per maraviglia tenean gli occhi ALL’ERTA.” 
Aforgante, Cant. 24. St. 114. 


Aller&a (by a tranfpofition of the afpirate) became the 
French Alherte, as it was formerly written; and (by a total 
fuppreffion of the afpirate) the modern French Alerte. 


ος 5. Jobnfon fays—‘* Avert. adj. [Alerte Fr. perhaps from 
“ Alacris; but probably from A fart, according to Art, or rule.) 


“1. In the military fenfe, on guard, watchful, vigilant, 
“. ready αἱ 8 call. 


6 9, In the common fenfe, brifk, pert, petulant, {mart : 
«« implying fome degree of cen/ure and contempt.” B 
| 
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By what poffible means can any one extract the fmalleft 
degree of cenfure or contempt from this word? Amyot, at 
leaft, had no fuch notion of it; when he faid—* C’eft une 
ε6 belle et bonne chofe que la prevoyance, et d’eftre touiours 
«6 A Vherte,” (Καλον ds 4 mpovoia,xas το ασφαλες.) moft appofitely 
tranflating ασφαλες, i. 6. not proftrate, not fupine, by A Vherte, — 
i.e. In an erect pofture. | 


See Morales de Plutarque. De l’efprit familier de Socrates: 


“ [fee that rpost—aliquid pos1T-um (as well as its compounds 
Appofite, Oppofite, Compofite, Impoft, Compoft, Deposit, Depét, 
Repofe, and Paufe) however ufed in Englifh, as fubftantive, 
adjeCtive, or adverb, 
As——aA post in the ground, 

A military post, | 

To take Post, 

A post under government, 

The post for letters, 

Post chaife or post horfes, 

To travel Post, 
is always merely the paft participle of Ponere. And thus, in 
our prefent fituation, Intelligence of the landing of an enemy 
will probably be conveyed by eost: for, whether pofitis equis, 
or pofitis hominibus, or pofiis ignibus, or pofitis telegraphs or 
beacons of any kind; All will be by Poft or by posr. 


I agree with Salmafius, Vofftus, Ferrarius, and Skinner 
(though Menage feebly contefts it) that poLtTRoon and Paliry 
are likewife paft participles. 


E | 6 Jidem 


» 
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‘© Jidem imperatores ({cil. Valentinianus et Valens) ftatue- 
* runt flammis ultricibus comburendum eum, qui, ad fugienda 
66 {acramenta militiz, truncatione digitorum damnum corporis 


“ expetiffet. Multi enim illo tempore, quia neceflitate ad 


‘‘bellum cogebantur, pre ignavia fibi Pollices truncabant, ne 
*‘ militarent. Inde Pollice truncos hodieque pro ignavis et 
‘ imbecillibus dicimus; fed truncata voce POLTRONES.” . 


“ 


Similar times, fimilar practices.. We too have many ΡΟΙ.- 


rroons in this country ; qui facramenta militiz fugiunt ; for - 


want of rational motive, not want of courage. 


In O@ober 1795, “ One Samuel Caradife, who had been 


-* committed to the houfe of correction in Kendal, and there 


“ confined as a vagabond untill put on board a King’s fhip, 
“ agreeable to the Late AG, feat for his Wife, the evening 
“ before his intended departure. He was in a Cell, and fhe © 
«6 fpoke to him through the Iron Door. After which he put 
‘¢ his hand underneath, and fhe with a mallet and cliiffel, con- 
« cealed for the purpofe, ftruck off a finger and thumb, to 
‘¢ render him unfit for his Majefty’s fervice *.” 


I fee 


ee a ee ee Oe 


* There was fome affe€tion between this able bodied vagabond and his 
wife.—(Able bodied was the crime which, by the operation of a Late Ad, 


_caft him into this Ce// with the Iron door.) To avoid feparation they 


both fubjected themfelves to very fevere treatment. Some lawyers main- 
tained that they were both liable to death, under the Coventry AQ. The 
hufband and wife, would have thought it merciful 
“ To take them both, that it might neither wound.” 
6 Such 
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I fee that cLosE, a CLOSE, with. its diminutive a CLOSET, a 
CLAUSE, ἃ RECLUSE, & SLUICE, are paft participles of Clau- 
dere and Clorre. 


“ He rofe fro deth to lyfe in his fepulture 61085.” : 
Lyfe of our Lady, by Lydgate, pag, 59.. A 


* And whan the angell from her departed was, 
‘“‘ And fhe afone in her tabernacle, 
“ Right as the fonne percsfheth thorowe the glaffe 
5 Thorowe the criftall, berall, or fpe€tacle; 
“ Without harme, right fo by myracle 
‘‘ Into her cLoseT the fathers fapyence 
“ Entred is, withouten vyolence 
“© Or any wemme unto her maydenhede 
“ On any fyde, in party or in all.” 
Lyfe of our Lady, pag. 5+. 


Duct, AQUEDUCT, CONDUCT, PRODUCE, PRODUCT, CON- 
nuit, of Ducere and Conduire. 


Fact, EFFECT, DEFECT, PREFECT, PERFECT, FIT, α ΕΙΤ.. 
FEAT, 2 FEAT, DEFEAT, COUNTERFEIT, SURFEIT, FORFEIT; 
BENEFIT, PROFIT, of Facere and Faire. 





Such a fentence however, in fuch a cafe, has not yet, I believe, been 
put in execution. For a fimilar performance now, upon a hufband in his- 
Majefty’s fervice—(I fubmit it to the Attornies general)~—~might not a 
wife, by a ftill Later 42, be condemned to death for this new method. 
of fedudtion ? Or will a new Statute be neceffary (it would foon be made, 
-and may be expeéted) flammis ultricibus comburendum eum—et eam. ᾿ 


λα “ Faythe. 
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“‘ Faythe withoute the ΕΕΑΤΕ is right nothing worth.” 
Vifton of P. Ploughman. paff. 2. fol. 7. pag. 9. 


Μινῦτε and a MINUTE, of Minuere. 


There was antiently in our language a MINUTE of money, 
as well as a MINUTE Of time; and its value was half a Farthing. 


δὲ Thefa fittinge agens the treforie bihelde hou the cumpany 
ἔ caftide money in to the treforie, and many riche men 
** caftiden manye thingis: fotheli whanne ο pore widewe 
6 hadde come, fhe fente twey ΜΥΝΟύΤΙ5, that is, a Ferthing.” 
Mark xu. 42. 


ta) 


“© Tpezen yrcycas, Sar i, feopdunz Ῥεπιηχεγ.” 
“* Duo ftyce, id eft, guadrans denarii.” 


So that a FARTHING is alfo a participle, and means merely 
Fourthing, or dividing into four parts. 


And, as there was a MINUTE of money as well asa MINUTE 
of time; fo was there alfo a FaARTHING of land, as well as a 
FARTHING of money. 


In our antient Law books a Farding-deale of land, means the 
fourth part of an acre. Whofe rent was, in Richard the 
_fecond’s time, fo reftrained, that for a Farding-deale of land 


they paid no more than one penny. 
Walfingham. pag. 270. 


PRoMISE, 
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Promise, COMPROMISE, COMMITTEE, PREMISSES, REMISS, 
SURMISE, DEMISE, Of Mittere: 


An EPISTLE, aN APOSTLE and a PORE Of Επιστελλω, Αποσ- 
Τελλω and Πείρω. 


Sect and ΙΝΦΕΟΤ of Secare; as TOME and atom of Τεμνω. 
Point (formerly Poinét) of Pungere. 
Prompt, EXEMPT of Promere, Eximere. 


Rate of Reor. 
Remorse, mMorsEL of Mordere. 


ALLEY, ENTRY, MONSTER, MUSTER (Moftra,) army (Armata, 
Armée), JURY, JURAT, LEVY, LEVEE, ALLY, ALLIANCE, 
LIEGE and ALLEGEANCE; as well as JUNTO, MANIFESTO, 
INCOGNITO, PUNTO, PROVISO, MEZZOTINTO, COMRADE (Ce- 
merata) FAVOURITE (Favorito) and vista, declare themfelves 
at firft fight. | 


So TRACT, EXTRACT, CONTRACT, ABSTRACT, TRACK, TRACE, 
TRAIT (formerly Traict), PORTRAIT (formerly Pourtraid), TREAT, 
TREATY, RETREAT, ESTREAT, are the participles: of Trahere 
and Tratre. 


PuLskE, IMPULSE, APPULSE, REPULSE Of Pellere. Price, 
PRIZE, CULPRIT, ENTERPRIZE, MAINPRIZE, REPRIZE, SUR- 


PRISE, REPRIEVE, of Prendre. 
: EvENT,. 
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EVENT, CONVENT, ADVENT, VENUE, AVENUE, REVENUE, 
COVENANT, of Venzre and Venir. | 


SAUTE, ASSAULT, ASSAILANT, INSULT, RESULT, SOMERSET, 
of Salire. 


ra 


‘* put his folke to flyght, 
‘“‘ And at a SAUTE he wan the cyte after.” 
Knyghtes Tale. 


Soprafalto, called alfo Salto mortale: i.e. (* voltando la 
‘¢ perfona fotto fopra fenza toccar terra colle mani, o con 
“ altro.” Della Crufca.) which the French have corrupted to 
Soubrefault, and the Englifh to Sumerfault, Somerfalt, Summer- 
faut, and then to Somerfet. 


‘© What a SOMERSALT, 
«« When the chair fel, fhe fetch’d, with her heels upward.” 
B. and Fletcher. Zamer tam’'d. 


“ Here when the labouring fifth doth at the foot arrive, 

‘ And find that by his ftrength but vainly he doth ftrive, 
© His tail takes in his teeth, and bending like a bow 

‘¢ That's to the compafs drawn, aloft himfelf doth throw: 

“ Then {pringing at his height, as doth a little wand, 

“6 That bended-end to end, and flirted from the hand, 

‘ Far off itfelf doth caft, fo doth the falmon vaut. 

‘¢ And, if at firft he fail, his fecond suMMERSAUT , 


“ He inftantly aflays.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 6. 


εκ. Now I will only make him break his neck in doing a SOMERSET, 


and that’s all the revenge I mean to take of him.” 
B. and Fletcher. Fair Maid of the Inn. 


QUEST, 
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QUEST, INQUEST, REQUEST, CONQUEST, ACQUEST, EXQUI- 
SITE, REQUISITE, PERQUISITE, Of Querere. 


SUIT, SUTE, SUITE, PURSUIT, LAWSUIT, Of Suivre. 


STRICT, DISTRICT, STRAIT, STREIGHTS, STREET, RE- 
STRAINT, CONSTRAINT, of Stringere. 

eC . | 

TENT, INTENT, EXTENT, PORTENT, SUBTENSE, INTENSE, 
of Tendere. 


SucciINcT, PRECINCT, of Cingere. 

VERSE, REVERSE, CONVERSE, UNIVERSE, TRAVERSE, 
AVERSE, ADVERSE, INVERSE, PERVERSE, TRANSVERSE, 
DIVERS, DIVERSE, CONVERT, οἱ V’ertere. 


BALLAD, BALLET, of Ballere * 


ACCESS, RECESS, EXCESS, PROCESS, SUCCESS, PRECEDENT, 
of Cedere. 


VIEW, REVIEW, INTERVIEW, COUNTERVIEW, PURVIEW, 
SURVEY, of Voir. 


, 


CoLLECT, ELECT, SELECT, INTELLECT, NEGLECT of Levere. 





* “ Le BALLATE dette cofi, perche fi cantavano a Ballo.” 
Bembo. Volg. Ling. lib. 4. pag. 74. Edit. Venez. 1729. 


LAaSH 
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Lasu (French Lafche) of a whip, i. e. that part of it which 
is let loofe, let go, caft out, thrown out ; the paft participle of 
Fr. Lafcher, Ital. Lafciare. 


‘‘ There was dayly pilled fro good men and honeft, gret 
κ fubftaunce of goodes to be LASHED oute among un- 
“‘ thriftes.” 

Sir T. More. Rycharde the thirde. pag. 6% 


To thefe may be added | 


QUIT, QUITE, QUITTANCE. 
Poise, (pefer). 
. SPOUSE, RESPONSE. 
EXPERT. 
Merit. 
Fause, Έαυιτ (fallto), perauur. 
Fruit (fruié). 
RELIQUE, RELICT, DERELICT. 
Vow, VOTE, DEVOUT. ' 
Demur, (demeurer). 
TALLY. 
ASPECT, RESPECT, PROSPECT, CIRCUMSPECT, RETROSPECT. 
SUSPENSE. 
CoRRECT, DIRECT, INSURGENT. 
TENET, CONTENT, CONTENTS, CONTINENT, DETINUE (Writ 
of), RETINUE. 
CRUCIFIX, ΑΡΕΙΣ, PREFIX. 
DECREE, DISCREET, SECRET. 
LaPsE, RELAPSE. 


SCRIPT 
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Script*, MANUSCRIPT, RESCRIPT, PRESCRIPT, EXSCRIPT, 
TRANSCRIPT. 

CONSCRIPT, POSTSCRIPT, PROSCRIPT, NONDESCRIPT.. 

UseE, MISUSE, DISUSE, ABUSE. | 

CouRSE, DISCOURSE, CONCOURSE, RECOURSE, INTER- 
COURSE. ; .. 

CoNCEIT, DECEIT, RECEIPT, PRECEPT,. 

FINITE, INFINITE, DEFINITE, FINE. | 

FLux, AFFLUX, INFLUX, CONFLUX, SUPERFLUX, REFLUX. 

SUBJECT, OBJECT, ABJECT, PROJECT, TRAJECT. 

DEGREE, GRADUATE, INGRESS, REGRESS, EGRESS, PRO- 
GRESS. 

LEGATE, DELEGATE, LEGACY. 

INSTINCT, DISTINCT, EXTINCT. 

ADVOCATE. _ 

VIsIT. 

Convict. 

ABSTRUSE. 

INTRIGUE, INTRICATE. 
TRANSIT, EXIT, CIRCUIT, IssvE. (Fr. Ifir. Ital. Ejcire. 
Lat. Exzire.) 

Roast. 

Toast. 

STATUTE, INSTITUTE, DESTITUTE, PROSTITUTE, SUBSTI- 
TUTE. | 

TINT, TAINT. 





* “ Do you fee this fonnet, this loving script?” | 
B. and Fletcher. 4 Wife for a Moneth. 


F | Τεστ, 
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TExT, CONTEXT, PRETEXT. 
TRITE, CONTRITE. ; 
Tact, CONTACT. 
Tacit. 
Inzuicir. 
SENSE, NONSENSE, ASSENT, DISSENT, CONSENT. 
ASSIZE, ASSIZES. 
EXCISE, CONCISE, PRECISE. 
‘REPUTE, DISPUTE. 
PRESS, IMPRESS, EXPRESS. 
ESTEEM. 
PrivaTr, Privy. 
IMPORT, EXPORT, REPORT, TRANSPORT, SUPPORT. 
Po.Lire. 
APPLAUSE. 
EXXPENCE, RECOMPENCE. 
PLEA. 
RESIDUE. 
REMNANT. 
Pact, COMPACT, PEACE. 
APPETITE. , 
Repasrt. 
IMMENSE. 
QUADRANT. 
JUBILEE. 
Fosse. 
ConFiict. 
CREDIT, CREDENCE, MISCREANT. 
DEBATE, COMBAT. | 
Exact. 
All 
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All the French participles in EE ; as MORTGAGEE, ASSIGNEE, 
COMMITEE, &c, 
κ 


And, befides thefe which I have thus taken at random, a 
great multitude of others; which, if I had fworn to try your. 
patience to the utmoft, I would go on to enumerate. 


F2 EMEA 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 


- oot ®)>¢ 6a: 


CHAP. Ill. 


. THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


- H. 


1? gives me pleafure that you have fo far noticed this, in the 

words which we have adopted from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian and French: for you will be inclined the more readily 
to concur with me, that the fame thing is equally obfervable 
in thofe words which are original in our own language. Thus—_ 


Braxp, in all its ufes, whether Fire-brand, or a brand of 
infamy (1. e. Stigma, itfelf a participle of Στιζω) or brand-new, 
(i.e. newly burned,) is. merely the paft participle Bren-ed, 
Bren’d, of the verb To Bren; which we now write To Burn. 


Sir T. More wrote the word indifferently Bren and Burn.— 

‘© At St. Waleries here in Picardy there is a faire abbey, where 
“¢ faint Walery was monke. And upon a furlonge of, or two, 
“ up ina wood is there a chapel, in w hich the faint is {pecially 
“6 fought 
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fought unto for the Stone; not only in thofe partyes, but 
alfo out of England. Now was there a yonge gentilman 
which had maried a marchantes wife; and having a littel 
wanton money, which hym thought BRENNED out the 
bottom of hys purs, in the firfte yere of hys wedding toke 
hys wife with hym and went ouer the fea for none other 
erand, but to fe Flaunders and France, and ryde out one 
fomer in thofe countrees. And hauing one in hys company 


that tolde by the waye many ftraunge thinges of the pil- 


grimage, he thought he wold go fomewhat out of his way, 
either to fe it, if it were trew, or laughe at his man if he 


founde it falfe; as he veryly thought he fhould have done 


in dede. But when they came in to the chapell they founde 
it all trewe. And to beholde they founde it fonder than he 
had tolde. For like as in other pilgrimages ye fe hanged 
up legges of waxe or armes or fuche other partes, fo was in 


that chapell al theyr offringes that honge aboute the walles, 
none other thinge but mens gere and womans gere made in «<: 


waxe. ‘Then was there befides thefe, two rounde ringes of 
filuer, the one much larger than the other: through which 
euery man did put: his prevy membres at the aulters ende. 
Not euerye man thorough bothe, but fome thorough the one 
and fome thorough the other. Then was there yet a monke 


ftanding at the aulter that holowed certeine thredes of: 
Venice golde: and them he deliuered to the pilgrimes, 


teching them in what wife themfelfe or theyr frendes fhould 
ufe thofe thredes agaynft the Stone: that they fhould knitte 
it aboute their gere, and fay I cannot tel you what praiers. 
As this gentylman and his wife wer kneling in the chapel, 
there came a good fadde woman to him, fhewing him that 


66 one. - 


9 


é 
a 


ra 
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τς one fpeciall poinée ufed in the pilgrimage and the fureft 


« againit the Stone, fhe wift nere whither he were yet adver- 
εε tifed of. Which. if it were done fhe durft laye her lyfe, he 
‘© fhoulde neuer haue the Stone in his life. And that was, fhe 
‘ would haue the length of his gere, and that fhould fhe make 
‘in a waxe candel. whiche fhould BREN up in the chapel, 
ε6 and-certaine praiers fhoulde ther be fayd the while. And 
«6 thys was again{ft the Stone the very jhote anker. Whan he 
«6 had hard her (and he was one that in earneft fered the Stone) 
‘¢ he went. and afkid his wife counfel. But fhe like a good 
s faithfull chriften woman loued no fuche fuperfticions. She 
ε could abide the remenant wel ynough. But when fhe herde 
ε« ones of BRENNING up the candell, fhe knit the browes, 
«« and earneftly bleffing her:—Beware in the vertue of God 
‘what ye do, quod fhe, BuRNE up, quoth-a! Marry, God 
«« forbede. It would wafte up your gere, upon paine of my 
‘life. I prae you beware of fuch wichcraft.” Sir T. More’s 
Workes. A Dialogue made tn the yere 1528, pag. 195. 


Opp—Is the participle Owed, Ow’d. Thus, when we are 
counting by couples or by pairs; we fay—One pair, two 
pairs, &c. and one Owed, Ow’d, to make up another pair. It 
has the fame meaning when we fay—An ODD man, or an ΟΡΡ 
action: it ftill relates to pairing ; and we mean—without a fellow, 
unmatched, not fuch another, one Owed to make up a couple. 


εε So thou that haft thy loue fette unto Ged, 
‘‘ In thy remembraunce this emprint and graue, 
«6 As he in foueraine dignitie is ODDE, 
** So will he in loue no parting felowes haue.” 
sir T. Mores Workes. Rules ef Picus, pag. 28. 


6 .. Heap 
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Heap—Is Heaved, Heav'd, the paft participle of the verb 
To Heave: (As the Anglofaxon Peapod was the paft participle 
of Dearan) meaning that part—(of the body—or, any thing 
elfe) which is Heav'd, raifed, or lifted up, above the reft. 


In Edward the third’s time, it was written Heved. 


“* And I fay an other ftrong aungel comyng down fro Heuene, keuerid 
‘ or clothid with a cloude, and the reyn bow in his Heued. 
Apocalips. Chap. 10. (Verfe 1.) 


“ The Heuedes of holy churche, and they holy were, 
“ Chrifte calleth hem falt.” .. 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. fol. 84. pag. 1. 


“* Perfons and priefts that Heueds of holy kyrke ben.” 
Viftion of P. Ploughman. paffus 16. fol. 84 pag. 2. 


Witv—is Willed, Willd (or felf-willed) in oppofition to thofe 
(whether men or beafts) who are tamed or fubdued (by reafon 
or otherwife) to the will of others or of Societies. 


Froop— is Flowed, Flow’d. 


** And fens it rayned, and al was in a Fioper.” 
‘Troylus. boke 3. fol. 176. p. 1. col. 1. 


Lovp—is the paft participle of the verb To Low or To Bellow 
(Dlopan, Be-hlopan) Lowed, Low'd. To Bellow, (i.e. To Be-low) 
differs no otherwife from To Low, than as Be/prinkle differs from 
Sprinkle. &c. What we now write Loup, was formerly, and 
more properly, written Low D. 


Skinner 
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Skinner miftakingly fays—* Lowp, melius Loup, ab Α. 5. 
“© Ῥ]αο.”---Νοι perceiving that blud is the paft participle of 
hlopan: and Skinner's authority perhaps contributed to mif- 
lead thofe who followed him, to alter the fpelling to Loup. 


(6 And with Low’p larums welcome them to Rome.” | 
Tit. Andron. \ft Folio. pag. 38. 


6 Who calls fo Low’p.” 


Romeo and Juliet, pag. 74. 


“ The large Achilles (on his preft-bed lolling) 
“ From his deepe cheft laughes out a Lown applaufe.” 


Troylus and Crefida. 


“ Honor, loue, obedience, troopes of friends, 
‘* T muft not looke to haue; but, in their ftead, 
‘“* Curfes, not Lown, but deepe.” 
Macbeth. pag. 149. 


ἐν Why, what would you: 

‘“‘ Make me a willow cabane at your gate, 

* Write loyall cantons of contemned loue, 

** And fing them Lown euen in the dead of night: 
‘* Hollow your name to the reuerberate hilles, 

‘* And make the babling goffip of the aire 

“ Cry out—Ohliuia.” 





Twelfe Night. pag. 259. 


“ Do but ftart 
‘ An eccho with the clamor of thy drumms, 
6 And euen at hand a drumme is readie brac’d 
‘‘ That fhall reverberate all as Lown as thine. 
‘* Sound but another, and another fhall - A 
As 
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** (As Lowp as thine) rattle the welkin's eare — 
6 And mocke the depe-mouth'd thunder.” ν 
King John. pag. 20. 


‘* That the may boaft, fhe hath beheld the man | 
 Whofe glory fills the world with {ΟΥΡ report.” 
18 Part of Henry VI. pag. 102. 


Surep)—Each of them the paft participle of the verb 

Sunn tyojpan, To Sheer, or to cut off: thus, Shered, 
Sh'red: Shered, Sher'd. 

Frerp.—This word, by Alfred, Gower, Chaucer, &c. was 
always written eld, Feld. It is merely the ραβ participle 
Felled, Feild, of the verb To Fell, (pellan, Be-pelan); and is fo 
univerfally written Feld by all our old authors, that I fhould be 
afhamed to produce you many inftances. Fie.p-land is 
oppofed to Wood-land; and means——Land where the trees 
have been Felled. 


5 In woodes, and in FELDEs eke, _ 
‘“‘ Thus robbery goth to feke 
‘* Where as he maie his purchas finde, 
** And robbeth mens goodes aboute 
‘* In woode and FELDE, where he goth oute.” 
Gower. lib. fol. 116. pag. ὁ, col. 3. . 


6 In woode, in FELDE, οἳ in citee, 
¢ Shall no man ftele in no wife.” - | 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 122. pag. 1, col. 1. 


‘“ Maple, thorne, beche, ewe, hafel, whipulere, 
‘* Wowe they were FELDE fhal not be told for me.” - 
Chaucer. Knyghtcs Tale. fol. pag. 2. col. 9. 
G 66 My 
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‘“¢ My blyffe and: my myrthe arne FELDE, fickenefle and forowe ber 
** alwaye redy.” 
Teftament of Loue. boke-1. fol. 306. pag ο. col. ]. 


ο In. the collateral languages, the German, the Dutch, the: 
Danifh and the Swedifh, you will find the fame correfpondence: 
between the equivalent. verb-and the fuppofed fubftantive.. 


German Fellen. — _ Feld. 
Dutch Vellen — Veld,. 
Danifh Feldex — Felt.. 
Swedith Falla — Felt. 


_ Οσος- Τα; chew the cup, i. e. To chew the Chew’d. This 
- change: of pronunciation, and confequently. of writing, from: 
ος to.K and {οι κ to cH, is very common and frequent: in 
our: language ; and you will have more than one occafion. here- 
after. to notice what obfcurity, difficulties and. errors it has. 
caufed to our etymologifts.. | 


Dastarp—i.e. Territus,. the paft participle of barcprzan, 
avarrjugan, Terrere.. Daftriged, Daftriyed,. Daftried, Daftred,. 
Dafrr'd. 


 Cowarp—i. ο. Cowred, Cowered, Cower’a.. One who has. 
cower’d before-an- enemy. It is ofthe fame import as-Supplez. 


THe humilis Supplezque, oculos dextramque precantem Pro- 
tendens,—Vicifti, et vidtum.tendere palmas Aufonii videre. 


Supplez, . 


——_ 


oe’ 
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Supplez, i.e. Sub-plicans, Supplicans, Supplic's, Supplie. Se 


-Suppliant and Supple, i. e.-Sous-phant. 


Cowanrp is the paft participle of the verb To Cowre or To 
Cower ; a word formerly incommon ufe. 


κε Her heed loveth afl honour 
** And to be worfhypped in worde aad dede, 
** Kynges mote to hem knele and Cowre.” 


Gheucer. Plowmans Tale. Firfte Parte. fol. 94. -p. 1. ο. 2. 


** And fhe was put, that { of ‘talke, 
‘** Ferre fro thefe other, up in an halke; 
“ There lurked, and there Courerp the.” 


Romaunt of the Rofe. fol. 12%. pag, 4. val. 1. 


* Winter with his rough winds and blafts caufeth a luity man and 
“ woman to covReE and fit by the fire.” 


Hift. of Prince Arthur, 98 Part. chap. 142. 


“ They fpake all with one veice, Sir Launcelot, for Chrifts fake let 
«μα ride out with Sir Galikud, for we beene neuer wont {ο COURE in 
ο eatels ner in townes.” 


Hift. of Prince Arthur. - Third Part. ekap. 168. 


“* They cow’r fe o’er the coles, their eies be bler’d with fmooke.” 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
“ ‘The king is ferved with great Mate. His noblemen never leek him 


“in the face, but ft cowkaxo upon their buttocks, with their elbows 
ας . Ρος 


ο πρ 
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‘“¢ My blyffe and: my myrthe arne FELDE, fickeneffe and forowe ber 
** alwaye redy.” | 
Teftament of Loue. boke-1. fol. 306. pag 2. col. 1. 


In. the: collateral languages, the German, the Dutch, the: 
Danifh and the Swedifh, you will find the fame correfpondence- 
between the equivalent. verb-and the fuppofed fubftantive.. 


German Fellen. — Feld. 
Dutch ellen — Ρε, 
Danith Feldxe — Felt. 
Swedith Falla — Felt. 


_ Cuv—Ta: chew the cup, i. e. To chew the Chew’d. This 
- change: of pronunciation, and confequently. of writing, from: 
cH. to.K and {ποπ κ to cH, is very common and frequent: in 
our, language ; and you will have more than one occafion here- 
after. to notice what obfcurity, difficulties and. errors it has. 
caufed to our etymologifts.. | 


Dastarp—i.e. Territus,. the paft participle of darcprzan, 
avarryuzan, Terrere. Daftriged, Daftriyed, Daftried, Daftred,. 
Daftr’d. | 


ο Οὀόνπλεαυ--. e. Cowred,. Cowered, Cower’d.. One πο. has. 
cower'd before-an-enemy. It is ofthe fame import as Supplez. 


Tile humilis Supplerque, oculos dextramque precantem Pro- 
tendens,—Vicifta, et vidtum.tendere palmas Aufonii videre. 


Suppler,. 


— 


ee’ 
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Supples, i.e. Sub-plicans, Supplicans, Supplic’s, Supplia. Se 
-Supplant and Supple, i. e.-Sous-pliant. | 


Cowarp is the paft patticiple of the verb To Cowre or To | 
Cower ; a:word formerly inccommon ufe. 


κ Her heed loueth dil honour 
‘* And to be worfhypped in worde aad dede, 
** Kynges mote to hem knele and Cowre.” 


Cheucer. Plowmans Tale. Firfte Parte. fol. 94. ϱ. 1. ο. 2. 


“* And fhe was put, that J of ‘talke, 
ον Ferre fro thefe other, up in an halke; 
“ There lurked, and there CoureEp ‘he.” 


Romaunt of the Rofe. fol. 12%. pag, 4. tal. 1. 


“* Winter with his rough winds and blafts caufeth a luity man and 
‘‘ woman to covRe and fit’by the fire.” 


Hift.of Prince Arthur. 94 Pert. chap. 142. 


“ They fpake all with one veice, Sir Launcelot, for Chrifts fake let 
«έ ws ride out with Sir Galikud, for we beene neuer wont to COURE in 
* -eattels nor in townes.”’ 


Hift. of Prince Arthur. Third Part. ekap. 168. 


“* They cow’r fe o’er the coles, ‘their eies be bler'd with fmooke.”: 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
The king is ferved with great fate. His noblemen never leek him 


“in the face, but ft cowranwe upon their buttocks, with their elbows 
ας . “ upoa 
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“¢ My blyffe and: my myrthe arne FELDE, fickenefle and forowe ber 
* alwaye redy.” | 
Teftament of Loue. boke-1. fol. 306. pag 2. col. ]. 


In. the collateral languages, the German, the Dutch, the: 
Danifh and the Swedifh, you will find the fame correfpondence:- 
between the equivalent verb-and the fuppofed fubftantive.. 


German Fellen. — Feld, 
Dutch Vellen — [οι 
Danith Felder. — Felt. 


Swedith Falla — Felt. 


_ €Cuv—Ta: chew the cup, i. e. To chew the (ζωα. This. 
- change of pronunciation,.and confequently. of writing, from: 
cH {οκ and Ποπ κ to cH, 15 very common and frequent in 
our. language ; and you will have more than one occafion here- 
after. to notice what obfcurity, difficulties and. errors it has. 
caufed to our etymologifts. . | 


DastaRp—i.e. Territus,. the paft participle of barcprzan, 
woarcjuzan, Terrere. Daftriged, Daftriyed,. Daftried, Daftred,. 
Dafrr'd. 


Cowarp—i. 6. Cowred, Cowered, Cower'&. One who has. 
cower’d before-an-enemy. It is αἲ νε fame import as Supplez. 


He: humilis Supplerque, oculos dextramque precantem Pro- 
tendens,—Vicifla, et vidtum.tendere palmas Aufonii vidére. 


Supplez,. 


—— 
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Supples, ie. Sub-phicans, Supplicans, Supplic’s, Supplie. Se 


-Suppliant and Supple, i. e.-Sous-pliant. 


Cowarp is the paft participle of the verb To Cowre or Te © 


Cower ; a word formerly in common ufe. 


* Her heed loueth dil honour 
‘* And to be worfhypped in worde aad dede, 
** Kynges mote to hem knele and Cowre.” 


Gheucer. Plowmans Tale. Firfte Parte. fol. 94. -p. 1. ο. 2. 


** And the was put, thet J of talke, 
“* Ferre fro thefe other, up in an halke; 
“ There lurked, and there Courrp ‘he.” 


Romaunt of the Rofe. fol. 12%. pag, 1. tal. 1. 


“* Winter with his rough winds and blafts caufeth a lufty man and 
“* woman to cooreE and fit by the fire.” 


Hift. of Prince Arthur. 94 Past. chap. 149. 


“ They {pake all with one veice, Sir Launcelot, for Chrifts fake let 
«έ ws ride out with Sir Galikud, for we beene neuer wont to COURE in 
* -eattels ner in townes.” 


ΠΠ. of Prince Arthur. - Third Part. ehap. 168. 


“ They cow’n fov’er the coles, their eies be bler'd with fmooke.” 
Gammer Gurton's Needle.” 
“ The king is ferved with great fate. His noblemen never leek him 


““ ip the face, but ft cowrauc upon their buttocks, with their elbows 
ας . ύΡος 


.. 
ο 
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“ upon their knees, and their hands before their faces; nor dare lift up 
“ their eyes, until his majefty commands them.” 
Voyage to Benin, by Thomas Windham *. 1553. Hakluyt. Vol. 2. 


“ The fplitting reckes cowr’p in the finking fands, 
‘ And would not dafh me with their ragged fides.” 
od Part. Henry VI. pag, Ι94.. 


“ Miftrefs, do you know the French knight that cowers if 
the hams.” 


Pericles. ΑΔ. 4. Sce. 4: 
“ CowrIne and quaking at a conqu’ror’s. fword, 
“. But lofty to a lawful prince reftor’d:” 
Dryden. Abfalom and Achitophed: 


-M. Fault (Art. covuarD) repeats much childifhinef& of the: 
French etymologifts concerning this word, which. I wilF 

{pare you. 

“ Coparno,; fays Menage, Da Cada, Codarus,, Codardus: 
“. quia poft principia lateat, et in extrema acie, que veluti 


«« Cauda agminis eft, dice 11:85’ Ferrari.” 


“ Dalla Coda che fia. le gambe-: portane. i cani Ραυτοῦ; di. 
* econo gla altri.” 


Junius thmks it is “ cow-HERD;. Bubuicus.”” 





5 This Fhomes Windham was a Norfolk. gentleman: and. a: curious. 
account is given im this voyage, of his ufurping and cruel conduét, and: 
ef his mean, violent, felfith and tyrannical character: Sp 
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Some will have it “ cow-weart, or Cow-hearted.” 


Skinner leaves us to chufe amongft 
1. Caupa—* Chi ha tuto il {ιο ardire neHa Coda: et nos 
* dicimus—He has his heart in his heels:—vel q.d. ampla 
‘“¢ Cauda preditus; quod phyfiognomis timiditatis fignum ef ; 
σε να] α. d. qui Caudam crebro oftendit.” 


2. * Cow-herd.” — 


5. * Sin malis a vernacula origine, peétere, a noftro Cow et 
“ Germ. Aerd, Ard. natura.—q. d. Indole feu ingenio vaccine 
“ preeditus: nihil enim vacc4 timidius.” 


4. “ Ab Hifp. Cueva, antrum, fpecus: quia fc. pofillanimus 
“ Latibula querit. Cueva autem, fatis manifefte, a Lat. Cava, 
‘* pro Caverna, defluxit-” 


Mr. Tyrwhitt fays—‘ J think the opinion of Twyfden and 

«© Somner much the moft probable, who derive it from the 

_© Barb. Lat. Culum υετέετε; to turn tail, or run away. See 

* Du Cange, in v. Culverta, and Culvertagiwn. CuLvert (as 

‘¢ it is written im the oldeft and Ρε French mss. that I have - 

‘“« feen) might eafily be corrupted, according to the French 
“ mode of pronunciation, into couaRt and covARD.”. 


Buiinp.—Bkned, Blin’d, is the paft participle of the old 
Englith verb Te Bin (a. 5. Blinran) Το Stop. 


“ So may they eke her prayer BLYNNE | 
“* Whyle that they werke her mete to wynne.” 


Rem. of the Rofe. fol. 151. pag, 2. col. 2 
6s Εκει 
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: © Eaty fyghes, fuche as ben to lyke 

“ That fhewed his affection withinne, 

ή Of fuche fyghes coulde he not BLYNNE.’ 

Troylus. Boke 3. fol. 179. pag. 2. col. 2 





? Ye that lift of your palyardry neuer BLYN.” 
Douglas. Prol. to Booke +. pag. 96. 


“ He fent them worde he fhould not BLyYwN tyll he had deftroyed them.” 
Fabian. pag, 152. 


“© ΜΥ teares fhall neuer BLIN 
‘“* To moift the earth in fuch degree 
‘‘ That I may drowne therein.” 


- Songes and Sonets by the Earle of Surrey. &c. fol. 72. pag. 2 


In the French tongue they ufe Borgne and Aveugle; but in 
order to make the fame diftinétion we are compelled to fay 
Burnp of one eye (flopped of one eye) or BLIND of both eyes, 
or totally BLIND. i. e. the fight totally Stopped. | 


In this fenfe, I fuppofe, the word Stopped is ufed m Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim. 


“ Do you biufh at this, in fuch as dre meer rutieneds, 
όν That have stort fouls, that never knew things gentle ὁ 
‘* And dare you glorifie worfe in yourfelf?” 


Breap—is the paft participle of the verb Το Bray, (French 
Broyer) i.e. Το pound, or Το beat to pieces: and the fubau- 
ditum (in our prefent ufe of the word sRBaD) is Corn, or Grain, 
or. any other fimilar fubftances, fuch as Chefnuts, Acorns, Χο. 


9 : or 
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or any other Subfitutes * which our bleffed minifters may ap- 
point for us in this bleffed reign. 


To Bray, though now obfolete, was formerly very common 
an our language: 


«“ And whan he comet therat 
* And figh his doughter, he to ΒΛΑΙΡΕ 
‘* His clothes, and wepende he faide.”’ 
Gower. lib. 4. fol. 71. pag. 2. col. 1. 





* Subftitute is in England the natural offspring of Proffitute. In 
confequence of virtual being /ub/titute for real reprefentation ; we have 
innumerable commiffioners of: different defcriptions fubftitute for our 
antient Juries: Paper fubfitute for money: Martial Law /ubfitute for 
the antient law of the land: Subflitutes for the Militia, for an army. of 
Referve, for Quota-men.. But the worft of all thefe Subftitutes (and T: 
fear its {peedy recurrence) is a Subftitute for Brean; the harbinger 
of wide-fpreading putrefa€tion, difeafe, and- cruel death. It was atx 
tempted not long fince (by thofe who fhould leaft have done it) to blaft: 
the charafter of my excellent friend the late Dr. Addington, by (falfely, 
as I believe) adducing his authority to prove that Bran was more nutri- 
tive than Meal: I take this opportunity to refcue his memory from that’ 
difgrace; by afferting that he well knew that—“ Bread of fine flour of 
** wheat, having no leaven, is flow of.digeftion and makes flimy humours, | 
‘* but it πουτίββας much. If it.be leavened, it-digefts: fooner. Bread, 
‘having much Bran, fills the belly with excrements, and nouriflies little 
6 or nothing, but.fhortly defcends from the Stomach &c.” 

And this fame do€trine will every. intelligent medical mam-now declare ; 
unlefsshe thell.chufe to _/ub/ttwte his intereft for.his chavagter and con- 
fcience. 


ο Take- 
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“« Take camomel &c. srave them together &c. 
“ Take of the bloudeftone &c. beate and Braye all thefe together &c.” 
Byrth of Mankynde. fol. 34. pag. 1. fol. 36. pag. 2. 


‘“* The fedes (of forrell) BRAIED and drunke with wine and water is 
‘* very holfome agaynft the colyke.” | 

ἐ What auncient phyfition is there, that in his workes commendeth 
“ not ptyfane, whiche is none other than pure barley, BraixD in 8 
‘* mortar, and fodden in water.” 


‘* The fedes of melons BRAYER &c.” 
| Caftel of Helth. fol. 27. fol. 34. fol. 81. 


‘¢ J, now it heats. Stand, father, 
“ Pound him to duft. 
6 Nay, if he take you in hand, Sir, with an argument, 
ἔ He'll BRAY you in a mortar.—Pray you, Sir, ftay. 
* Rather than I'll be prayep, Sir, 11] believe.” 
A lchemift. 


** Thou haft made me mad: and I will beat thee dead,. 
“ Then Bray thee in a mortar, and new mold thec.” 
‘¢ I will re€tifie and redeem eithers proper inclination, 
‘ Or BRAY ’em in 8 marter, and new mold ’em.” 
B. and Fletcher's, Afartial ALaid. 


Sir John Davies (an Attorney General, whom Mefiis. Pitt 
and Dundas have evidently confulted) in a little treatife called 
— A difcoverie of the true caufes &c."—fpeaking of Ireland, 
fays | | 





‘© Whereupon the multitude, who ever loved to bee fol- 
«6 lowers of fuch as could mafter and defend them, admyring 
5 the power of the crowne of England, being BRar’p (as it 

were) 
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«« were) in a mortar, with the fword, famine, and peftilence 
altogether, fubmitted themfelves to the Englifh government.” 


F. 3 
Thus it is always with you etymologifts. Whilft you chufe 
your own inftances, your explanations run upon all fours; but 


they limp moft miferably, when others quote the paflages 
for you. . | 


H. 


I can only give fuch inftances as occur tome. I wifh others 
were to furnifh them: and the more hoftile they were, the 
better I fhould be pleafed. 


F 


What fay you then to this paffage in All’s Well that ends 
Well? | 





‘ Since Frenchmen are fo BRAIDE, 
“© Marry that will, I live and die-a maid.” 


Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone are all agreed, 
that—“ Brarp fignifies crafty or deceitful.” 


H 


I wifh you had feparated Mr. Steevens (for he has really 
done fome good fervice) from the names of fuch (commentators 
I cannot call them) as Johnfon and Malone. I think however 
that, upon a little refle&ion, you will. have no difficulty to 
agree with me, that ΒΒΑΙΟΕ has here the fame meaning that 

H At 
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it has in the Proverbs, Chap. 27. Ver. 20. “ Though thou 
“ fhouldeft Bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a peftle, 
“ yet will not his foolifhnefs depart from him.” 


The expreffion here alludes to this Proverb :—Diana does 
ο not confine herfelf merely to his craft or deceit ; but includes 
alfo all the other bad qualities of which fhe fuppofes Bertram 
to be compounded ; and which would.not depart from him, 
though BRay’D in a mortar. - 


F. 


By the words which you have attempted to explain, Brand, 
Odd, Head, Wild, Flood, Loud, Shred, Sherd, Field, Cud, Daftard, 
Coward, Blind and Bread, you feem to have been led to thefe © 
conjectures by the participial termination Ev or ’p. I fuppofe 
therefore that the word FIEND, which you lately mentioned, 
is alfo a paft participle. 


i. 


No. It is (what I muft in conformity with cuftom call) a 
prefent participle; and, for which we now ufe ing, was in 
Anglofaxon the termination of the participle prefent: and 


Frznp—i. e. FIANAS, fiand, the prefent participle of ΕΙΛΝ, 
pian, To Hate, means (fubaudi Some one, Any one) Hating. 
1η the fame manner, 


Friznp —i. ο. ppiand, rneond, the prefent participle of 
Fran, ppeop, To Love, means (fubaudi Any one, Some one) 


« = 
For 
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*¢ For he no more than the ΕΕΝΡΕ 
“¢ Unto none other man is FRENDE | 
“ But all toward hym felfe alone.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 113. pag. 3. col. 1. 


F. 


Why do you fay that, in conformity with cuftom, you muft 
cal it a prefent participle ? 


| 3 H. . 
Becaufe I do not allow that there are any prefent participles, 
or any prefent tenfe of the verb. But we cannot enter into 
that queftion now. A proper time will arrive for it. Nor 
would I meddle with it at all; but that fome foolifh meta- 
phyfics depend upon it. 
4 


F. 


There is a word in Shak{peare, ending with a p, which has 
exceedingly troubled all his editors and commentators, I with 
much to know whether your method will help us on this occa- 
fion. In Troylus and Crefida, Ajax, {peaking to Therfites, fays 
(according to the firft Folio) 


‘* Speake then, thou whinid?/ leauen, fpeake.” 


Not knowing what to make of this word Whinid, fubfequent 
editors have changed it to Unjalted. And thus Mr. Malone 
alters the text, with the Quarto editions, 


“ Speak then, thou unfalted Teaven, fpeak.” 


H2 © H. The 
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H. 

The firft Folio, in my opinion, is the only edition worth re- 
garding. And it is much to be wifhed, that an edition of 
Shakfpeare were given literatim according to the firft Folio: 
which is now become fo fcarce and dear, that few perfons caa 
obtain it. For, by the prefumptuous licence of the dwarfifh 
commentators, who are for ever cutting him down to their own 
fize, we rifque the lofs of Shakfpeare’s genuine text; which 
that Folio affuredly contains ; notwithftanding fome few flight 
errors of the prefs, which might be noted, without altering. 


This is not the place for expofing all the liberties which have 
been taken with Shakfpeare’s text. But, befides this unwar- 
rantable fubftitution of. unfalted for whinid’ff, a paffage of 
Macbeth (amongft innumerable others) occurs to me at prefent, 
to juftify the with I have expreffed. 


6 Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian beare, 

*¢ The arm’d rhinoceros or th’ Hirean tiger, 

‘“* Take any fhape but that, and my firme nerues 

«. Shall neuer tremble. Or be aliue againe, κ 
““ And dare me to the defart with thy fworde, 

“‘ If trembling I Γπλαδίέ then, proteft mee 

“ The baby of a girle.” 


Pope here changed Inhabit to Inhibit. Upon this corre&ion 
Steevens builds another, and changes: Then to Thee. Both 
which infipid corre@ions Malone, with his ufual jadgment, 
inferts in his text. And there it ftands 


* If trembling I inhibit thee.” 
« The 
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ος The emendation Inhibit (fays Mr. Malone) was made by 

‘© Mr. Pope. Ihave not the leaft doubt that it is the true 
“ reading. By the other flight but happy emendation, the 
“ reading Thee inftead of Then, which was propofed by Mr. 
‘‘ Steevens, and to which I have paid the refpect that it de- 
© ferved by giving it a place in the text, this paffage is rendered 
‘¢ clear and eafy.” 


But for thefe taftelefs commentators, one can hardly fuppofe 
that any reader of Shakfpeare could have found a difficulty ; 
the original text is fo plain, eafy and clear, and fo much in 
the author’s accuftomed manner. 


—— ‘ Dare me to the defart with thy fworde, 


Tf 1 inhabit then” i.e. If then I do not meet thee 
there: if trembling I ftay at home, or within doors, or under 
any roof, or within any habstation: If, when you call me to the 
defart, I then Houfe me, or, through fear, hide myfelf from 
thee in any dwelling ; 


“ If trembling I do Houfe me then—Proteft me &c. 





But a much ftronger inftance of the importance of fuch a 
firictly fimilar edition (in which not a fingle letter or fuppofed 
mifprint fhould be altered from the original copy) offers itfelf 
to me from the two following pafiages : 


“ He blufhes, and ’tis nT.” | 
All's well that ends well, pag. 253. col. I. ° 


Mr. Malone has altered the text to 


© He bhufhes, and ’tis rr.” | 
mA And 
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‘¢ The old copy has—'tis u1T.———The emendation was made 
‘ by Mr. Steevens. In many of our old chronicles I have 
‘“ found HIT printed inftead of ir. Hence probably the 
‘© miftake here.” 


‘¢ Stop up th’ acceffe and paffage to remorfe, 
‘‘ That no compunétious vifitings of nature, 
‘* Shake my fell purpofe, nor keep peace between 
“ Th’ effe&t and nit.” 
Macbeth, pag, 134. 


Upon this paffage Mr. Malone (having again altered the 
text, from u1T to 1T) fays, 


“ The old copy reads—Between the effect and nit—the 
«ε correGion was made by the editor of the third Folio.” 


The Corrector and the Adopter deferve no thanks for their 
mifchievous alteration: for mifchievous it is; although no al- 
teration can, at firft fight, appear more trivial. | 


I can fuppofe one probable mifchief to have refulted from 
it to my former caftigator, Mr. Burgefs,—(I beg his pardon, 
the prefent Lord Bifhop of St. David's). 


It is poffible that he may not have -feen the firft Folio, and 
may have read only the correéfed text of Shakfpeare. If fo; 
_ by this alteration he may have miffed one chance of a leading 
hint; by which, if followed, he might have been enabled to 
fulfil his undertaking, concerning an explanatibn of the Pro- 

7 nouns, 
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nouns, which he promifed: no unimportant part in the philo- 
fophy or fyftem of human fpeech. For I can eafily fuppofe 
that, with his underftanding and induftry, (for I have heard a 
very favourable mention of him, in all refpects) he might have 
been firuck with this nit in Shakfpeare: and might, in con- 
fequence, have travelled backward ; and have found that, nat 
only in our old chronicles, but in all our old Englifh authors, 
ο. down to.the reign of Quéen Elizabeth, the word was {ο written ; 
and that it was not, as poor Malone imagined, any miftake of 
the Printer. 


‘* And whan the bifshop aright hym bethoughte, 
_ “ He gan remembre playnly in his mynde 

‘‘ That of difdayne and wylful necligence 

“‘ The yerde of Jofeph was left behynde ; 

‘“‘ Wherby he knewe that he had done offence, 

‘‘ And gan alone to brynge Η11 in prefence, 

“* And toke uir Jofeph deuoutely in his honde.” 


Lydgate. Lyfe of our Lady. (pag. 97. ) 


‘“‘ The bifshoppe hath the cuppe fyrfte dirs&te — 
“Unto Jofeph, and hym the parell tolde, 

© And manly he gan it holde | 
“6 And dranke HET up, and chaunged nat his chere.” 


Lufe of our Lady. (pag. 91.) | 


“ Whiche ordinaunce of Mofes was afterward eftablithed in the citie 
“‘ of Athens, and from thens the Romeaines receiued n17.” : 
Dr. Martin's Confutation of Poynett. Chapites 4. 


** Not that matrimenie is of the church abhorred, for the churche 
doeth reuerence and alowe HIT,” 


Id, Chap. VA | 7 
“ He 


fo 
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‘¢ He ufeth not the onely tearme of womanne by ΗΙΤ felfe.” | 
Id. Chap. 19. 


“IT geue mi regall manyer called Wie, with al thappertenaunces 
“ longinge to my regall crowne, with al liberties priuilegies and regal 
‘ cuftomes as fre and gayet as I hadde uit fyrfte.” 
The true Dyfferences of Regali Power. By Lord Stafford. 


1 muft fuppofe that when he had noticed innumerable fuch™ 
inftances, he would then have gone ftill farther back, to our 
original language: and there he would have found this fame 
word written Pre, byc, and bec: which might perhaps have 
plainly difcovered to him, that this pronoun was merely the 
paft participle of the verb hHAITAN, Pecan, nominare *. 
And, upon application, he would have found this meaning, 
viz. nominatum 1. 6. The Said, perfe&ly to correfpond with 
every ufe of the word 1T in our language. Having obferved 
this, he would have fmiled at our grammatical arrangements ; 





* “ And fo befel that in the taas they founde 
‘** Two yonge knyghtes lyeing by and by 
6 Both in armes fame, wrought full rychely, 
6 Of whiche two, Arcyte hyghé that one, 
‘s * And that other hight Palamon.” 


Knightes Tale. fol. 1. pag 4. col. 2. 


Mr. Tyrwhit in his note upon this word Hight, fays, | 

* It is difficult to determine precifely what part of fpeech it is; but, 
‘¢ upon the whole, I am inclined to confider it as a ward of a very 
δὲ fingular form, a verb active with a paffive fignification.” 
. Igis the fame paft tenfe, and therefore paft participle of hAITAN; 

and has the fame meaning as HIT or IT. 
oF and 
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atid ‘would not have*been in the leaft fhocked to find (as he 
would often find) the word 17 ufed in the following manner, 


‘“* The greate kynge, ΙΤ whiche Cambyfes 
** Was hote.”’ 
‘Gower. lib. 7. fel. 158. pag. 1. col. 1. 
“When King Arthur had feene them doe ail this, hee afked Sir Laun- 
*.celot what were thofe knights and that queene. Sir, faid Launcelot, 

τε] cannot fhew you no certaintie, but if Sir Triftram or Sir Palomides. 

* Wit yee well of a certaine 17 beene they and la beale Mond.” 


‘Hiftorie of Prince. Arthur. 3d part. -chap. 98. 


or he would be well aware, ‘that στ, (or The Said) is (like 
‘all our other participles) as much mafculine as feminine, and 
as plurally-applicable as fingularly. And from this fmall inlet, 
:perhaps, (if from no -other quarter) the nature of all the other 
‘pronouns might inftantly have rufhed-upon his mind, and have 
erniabled him to ,perform fatisfactorily his contrac with the 
‘public. 

| Ε. | 

1 11ατο οσα remarked, -amongft.all eur eld writers, a fanilar 
aife of the word THAT; avhich, ds well as. 17, s applied by 
them indiferestly to plural nouns .and to: fingular. For 
inftance ; in that Traiéife you have quoted, by Dr. Martin, 
‘(who wrote-accurately and was-no mean {cholar) we meet with 
fuch fentences as the following:; 


- Patrones elected many into τΗ Απ holy ordres, neither of 
.“ age, nor of Iearnyng, nor of difcretion, woorthie to take fo | 


“ high a function.” pag. 2. 
9 “ The 
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‘¢ The temporall menne at ΤΗΑΤ dayes did much extolle 
and mayntaine chaftitie.” pag. 47. 


w 
n 


« The midwife, chriftenyng the child, added not THAT 
folemne wordes, nor any man promifed the fame for him.” 


pag. 119. 


w 
nw 


κε There was a ftatute or 11 deuyfed to take away THAT 
peines of the church, that were before alwaies ordeined and 
ufed againft maried prieftes.” pag. 140. 


ον 
wn 


ο. 
ο. 


«6 To the entente they might the more fully and frely repofe 
them felues in ΤΗΑΤ unfpeakeble joyes with which Chrifte 
feedethe them.” pag. 284. 


οἱ 
ον 


θν 
wr 


So, in the Hift. of Prince Arthur. 3d part. chap. 98. 
ἔ6 And fo three of them were come home aguine, THAT 
“© were Sir Gawaine, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionell.” 


Sir Tho. More ufes it in the fame manner. 


“* This pleafure undoubtedly farre excelleth all rar plea- 
fures that in this life maie be obteined.” 


Life of Picus. pag. 13, 


w 
nw 


« Tar euyll aungels the deuilles.” 
Pag. 586 of his workes. 


Now I have always hitherto fuppofed this to be a carelefs 
and vicious manner of writing in our antient authors; but I 
begin 
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begin to fufpe& that they were not guilty of any falfe concord 
in this application of the word. When treating formerly of 
the Conjunétions, I remember, you Icft tuatr unexplained. 
I thought it not very fair at the time; and you gave buta 
poor reafon for the omiffion. Will you oblige me now, by 
informing me whether you think the etymology and meaning 
of THAT will juftify this antient ufe of the word? 


H. 

In my mind, perfectly. For Tuart (in the Anglofaxon Der, - 

i.e. Dead, Deat) means Taken, Affumed; being merely the 

paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Dean, Dezan, Dion, 

IRAN, Diczan, Digian ; fumere, aflumere, accipere ; to ΤΗΕ, 
to Get, to Take, to Afjume. 


© Til mote he THE 
‘* That caufed me 
“‘ To make myfelfe a frere.” 


Str T. Afore’s Workes. pag. 4. 


Ir and ΤΗΑΤ always refer to fome thing or things, perfon or 
perfons, Taken, Affumed, or Spoken of before; fuch only being 
the meaning of thofe two words. ‘They may therefore well 
fupply each other's place: as we fay indifferently, and with. 
the fame meaning, of any aGion mentioned in difcourfe ; 
either—‘“ 1τ is a good adtion;” or, “ THAT is a good action.” 
i. e. The Said (action) is a good action ; or, The. Affumed (action) 
is a good action; or, The action, Received in difcourfe, is a 
good action. | 


19 | Tur 
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Tue (our Article, as.it is called) is-the Imperative of the fame 
verb Dean: which may very well fupply the place of the 
correfpondent Anglofaxon article ye, which is the Imperative: 
of reon, videre: for it anfwers:the fame purpofe in difcourfe,,to» 
fay—See man, or,. Take man. For inftance ;. 


“ Tre man tuat hath not muficke in himfelfe 
‘‘ Is fit for treafons,” &c. Or, | 


“ Tuat man is fit for treafons,”” &c.- 


TaKE man (or SEE man;). TAKEN.man hath not muficke, &c- 
SAEP Man, OF TAKEN. man Js fit for treafons, &c. 


This analyfed method:of fpeech mutt, I know, feemfirange- 
and aukward to. you at Επ mention; but try it-repeatedly, as- 
I have done for years ; apply this meaning frequently on every. 
occafion where THE and THAT are ufed in tlie language ; and. 
I fear not your conviction. But if the experiment:fhould fail; 
and leave you in the {malleft doubt, we will then enter farther. 
into the fubject: for we muft hereafter.return to it. 


All this may be as you have reprefented-it; and the Bifhop- 
_ perhaps may not be difpleafed at the intelligence.. But you: 
have loft fight of my original queftion. What {αγ you to this 
monftroeus alteration of unfalted for Whinid:ft ? 


H. 


I fay, that a man muft either have no ears, or very Ίο 


ears, not to perceive that this was never Shakfpeare’s language. 
Metre 
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Metre is not confined to Verfe: there is a tune in all good 
profe; and Shakfpeare’s was a fweet one. If unfalted is to be 
adopted inftead ot JVhinid; to keep his tune, you muft omit 
ove of the two monofyllables, either then or thou. 


In behalf of the word WVhinid, Mr. Steevens has well noted 
that, Francis Beaumont in his letter to Speght, on his edi- 
tion of Chaucer’s works, 1602, fays—* Many of Chaucer's _ 
ἐς words are become, as it were, vinew'd and hoarie with over 
“ long lying.” 


And Mr. Juftice Blackftone, on the fame fide, has obferved 
that—* In the preface to James the firft’s bible, the tranflators 
‘* {peak of' Fenowed (i e. Vinew'd or mouldy) traditions. ” 


And Mr. Malone himfelf acknowledges that—‘ In Dorfet- 
** fhire they at this day call cheefe,.that is become mouldy, 
** Finny cheefe.” F 

But why it is called Whenid, or Vinew’d, or Fenowed, or Vinny, 
does not any how appear: and its-meaning is only to be con- 
jectured from the context, where the word is found. Now I 
with to know whether Whinid is alfo a participle: and, if a par- 
_ ticiple,.of what verb. 


H. 

Wrinip--Vinew‘d, Fenowed, Vinny, or pmie, Is a paft par- - 
ticiple: and of the verb pynrgean, to corrupt, to decay, to 

wither, to fade, te pais away, te {poilin any maaner. pmie 

9 blap, 


΄ 
/ 
/ 
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blag, in Anglofaxon is a corrupted or fpoiled loaf, whether by 
mould or any other means. ‘ Ώρας δὲ 6a Gabanircean za- 
“ menlice pxddon. And mid zeaphepe pape fepdon το Torue. 
‘* Namon hin ealoe gercy. and unopnlic repud. απο pme 
“ Ῥ]αραγ.” Jofhua. Chap. 9. (Verfes 3. 4. 5.) 


F. 


It fecms probable enough: and it is not at all furprifing that ο 


this Anglofaxon verb, pynizean, fhould have been overlooked 5 
fince it has left behind it no other traces of its former exiftence, 
but barely this folitary expreffion. 


H, 


I beg your pardon: It has left a numerous iffue. No Euro- 
pean etymologift can do without it. Whither elfe can he turn, 
without expofing himfelf, for the French Faner, Se fener, Eva- 
nour, and Fange; for the Italian Affanno, Affunnare, and 
Fango ; for the Latin Vanus, and Vanefco; for the German 
Pfinnig; and for the Englifh rarint, and ren; and many 
other words, with which I forbear at this time to pefter you? 


F. 
' And yet they have done very well without it. 


H. 


They have done, it is true: How well, yourfelf fhall judge. 
——Junius fays—“ Farnt, languidus, pufillanimus, ignavus, 
“¢ periculo cedens, eft a Gallico Feindre, non audere, fubdu- 


* cere fe difcrimini: folent. nempe timidi atque imbelles far- 
6 ‘¢ midinem 


ο 
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midinem fuam pluribus vaniffimerym obtentuum figmentis 
tegere:” 


Minfhew—* Faint, a Gallico Faner, a Lat. Vanefcere.” 


Skinner—* Faint, a Fr. G. Faner, Fener; deficere, deflo- 
refcere, flaccefcere, emori.” 


Menage, Orig. Franc—“ FaNnER, comme ce mot vient de 
Fenum, quand on le dit dans le fens propre, en parlant: 
d’une prairie que l'on Fane ; je crois qu’il en vient pareille- 
ment quand ik fignifie fe fletrir, fe fecher : car comme le foin, 
quand on le fane, fe fletrit et devient ρ8]6; de méme on dit, 
dans le fens figuré, Se Faner, de tout ce qui perd fa pre- 
miere couleur, fa beauté, fon air vif.” 


Menage, Orig. Ital —“‘ AFFANNARE, APFANNO, Da Afa, 
che vale quell affanno cagionato da gravezza d’ aria, ο da 
gran caldo: detto dagli Spagnuoli Afan; e Ahan da i 
Francefi. Vuole i] Monofini, fia Afa, voce Ebrea.” 


“ Fanco—da Fimus: in quefta maniera: Fimus, Fimi, 
Fimicus, Femcus, Fencus, Fengus, Fangus, Fango: e per me- 
taplafmo Fanga: onde il Francefe Fange.” : 


F. 


Enough, and too much of this. I will have nothing to.do 
with Afa, voce Ebrea; nor with fumecus, Fencus, &c. I will 
rather accept your Anglofaxon. derivation. I underftand 


you then to fay that raiyT (as well as Fennowed, &c.) is the | 
paft 
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paft participle of pynizean: yet it does not terminate in 55 


Or ο. 


iH. 


In Englifh nothing is more common than the change of the 
participial terminating p to τ. Thus, — 


J OINT—Is Jouned, Join'd, Joint. 
Fernt—is Feigned, Feign’d, Feint. 
Grrr—is Gived, Giv'd, Gift. 
Rirr—is Rived, Riv'd, Rift. 


“ The fhippe droue unto a caftle and was al to RIVEN.” 
ο Hiftorie of Prince Arthur. part 1ft. chap. 25. 


“ Warres ’twixt you twaine would be 
** As ifthe world fhould cleaue, and that flaine men 
‘‘ Should fodder up the r1iFt.” 


Antony and Cleopatra. p. 353. 
“ The clouds 


From many a horrid rirt abortive pour'd 
“ Fierce rain with light’ning mix'd.” 


Paradife Regain'd. Book 4. ¥. 411. 


CLEFT 
Curtis Cleaved, Cleav'd, Cleft. 
CLIFF ; 


‘ Adowne 
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* Adowne he fhofth his hand to the cLyFTe 
“In hope to fynde there fome good gyfte.” | 
Sompner’s Tale. fol. 44. pag. 3. col. 1. 


ἔ But yet this cL1FTE was fo narrowe and lyte 
“* It was nat fene.” 


Tyj/be. fol. 910. pag. 2. οοἱ. Ἱ. 


** And romyng on the cLEuts by the fee.” 
Flypfphile. fol. 914. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ This lady rometh by the ΟΙΥΣΕΕ to play.” 
Hypfiphile. fol. 214. pag. 1. col. @. - 


“ In tyme of Cryftus paffyon the veyl of the Jewes temple to rente 
“ and CLEEF In two partes.” 
: Diues and Pauper. thyrde Comm. cap. 3. 


“« She founde that moneye hangynge in the craueyfes and cLYFTEs of 


the half bufhel.” 
Diues and Pauper. 4th Comm. cap. 4. 


** Loue led hym to his deth and cLzer his hert atwo.” 
Diues and Pauper. tenthe Comm. cap. 3. 


. ‘ / 
‘* Rob Douer’s neighbouring CLEEVEs of fampyre.” 


_ - Poly-olbion. Song. 18. 


Turirt—is Thrived, Thrw'd, Thrift. 
Surirt—is Shrived, Shriv’d, Shrift. 
Drirt—is Drived, Driv’d, Drift. 
.“* Be plaine, good fon, reft homely in thy pxiFt 
“ Ridling confeffion findes but ridling frrift.” 
Romeo and Juliet. pag. 61, 
K τς Tt 
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“ Tt could no more be hid in him 
‘“‘ Than humble banks can go to law with waters 
“ ‘That DRIFT winds force to raging.” 
B. and Fletcher. Τωο Noble Kinfimen. 


“ Some log perhaps upon the waters fwam 
~“ An ufelefs prirt, which, rudely. cut within, 
‘* And hollow'd, firft a floating trough became.” 
Dryden. Annus mirabilis. Stanza 156, 


THEert—is Theved, Thevd, Theft. 
Werr—is Weved, IWev'd, Weft. 
Hert—is Heved, [ev'd, Heft. 


“‘ There may be in the cup 
«6 A fpider fteep'd; and one may drinke, depart, 
' “ And yet partake no venome (for his knowledge 
“ Ts not infeGted) but if one prefent 
‘* Th’ abhor’d ingredient to his eye, make knowne 
6 How he hath drunke, he cracks his gorge, his fides, 
“* With violent HEFTS.”” 


Winter's Tale. pag. 28%. 
‘* In the hert there is the Hefde, and the hygh wyll.” 
Vifion of Pierce Ploughman. fol. 7. pag. 1. 


Har1—is Haved, Hav'd,. Hart.. The wart, of a knife or. 
poniard, is the Haved part ;* the part by which it is Haved.. 
“* But yet ne fond I nought the HAFT 


“ Whiche might unto the blade accorde.” 
Gower. lib. 4. fol. 68. pag. 1. col. 1.. 


Hrtt— is Held, Helt, Hilt. The ατιτ of a fword is the Held: 


part, the part which is Held.. 
| 8 TicuHT. 
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Ticut—is Tied, Τά, Tight, of the Anglofaxon verb Tan, 
vincire, To Tie. 


“Το feie howe fuche a man hath good 
- © Who fo that reafone underftoode 
‘* It is unproperlicke fayde : 
‘‘ That good hath hym, and halt him TarpE 
“* That he ne gladdeth nought withall, 
‘* But is unto his good a thrall.” 
Gower, lib. fol. 94. pag. 1. col. 1. 


DeseErT—is Deferved, Defero'd, Defert. 


Fart, a very innocent word, (The Egyptians thought it 
divine *) Fared, far'd, Fart, i.e. Fared, Gone; the paft parti- 
ciple of papan, To Fare, or To Go. ‘The meaning of this word 
appears to have been underftood by thofe who introduced the 
vulgar country cuaftom of faying upon fuch an occafion, 
“< And joy Go with you.” 





Twist—is-Twiced, Twic'd, Twift. 
Ουτιτ---ἶς Quilled, Quill’d, Quilt. 


Want—is Waned, Wan’d, Want, the paft partici ple of Panian, 
decrefcere, To Wane, To fall away. - 





* “ Crepitus ventris pro numinibus habendos effe docuere.” 
Clemens Romanus. v. Recognit. 


“Tidem Egyptii cum plerif{que vobifcum non magis Ifidem quam 
“* ceparum acrimonias metuunt; nec Serapidem magis quam {ftrepitus, 
‘“ per pudenda corporis expreffos, extremifcunt.” 

Minucius Felix. Of8avio. 


K 2 GaUNT 
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Gaunt—is Ge-waned, Gewan'd, Gewant, G’want, Gaunt; the 
paft participle of Ge-panian, To Wane, to decreafe, to fall away. | 
Ge is a common prefix to the Anglofaxon verbs. Gaunt was 
formerly a very common word in Englifh. 


“ As GANT as a greyhound.” Ray’s proverbial Similies. 


‘¢ How is't with aged Gaunt? 
“ Oh how that name befits my compofition: 
“ Old Gaunt indeed, and 6aunrT in being old: 
‘* Within me greefe hath kept a tedious faft,. 
ἔε And who abftaynes from meate, that is not GAUNT 2 
“< For fleeping England long time haue I watcht, 
*“* Watching breeds leanneffe, leanneffe is all GauNT. 
66 The pleafure that fome fathers feede upon 
“‘ Is my ftri&t faft, I mean my childrens lookes, 
“ And therein fafting haft thou made me Gaunt. 
ο Gaunt am I for the grave, GAUNT as a graue, 
-“ Whofe hollow wombe inherits nought but bones.” 
Richard the Second, pag. 98. ᾿ 


‘* This man, 
“‘ If all our fire were out, would fetch down new 
“ Out of the hand of Jove; and rivet him 
* To Caucafus, fhould he but frown: and let 
“ His own GAuNT eagle fly at him, to #ire.” 
B. Jonfon. Catiline. 


“ Two maftiffs Gaunt and grim her flight purfu’d, 
‘“* And oft their faftencd fangs in blood embru’d. 
“* And firft the dame came rufhing through the wood, 
“ And next the fami/h'd hounds.” 
Dryden. Theodore and Honoria. 


"Ὥπαυσατ 
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Dravucut—the paft participle of Dpazan, To Draugh, (now 
written To Draw) Draughed, Draugh’d, Draught. 


Rent—Rended, Rend’d, Rent ; of the verb To Rend.. 
Bent—A perfon’s Bent or Inclination. Bended, Bend’d, Bent. 


Tirt—of a boat or waggon: the paft participle of the 
Anglofaxon verb Tihan, i.e. To raife, or to liftup. To Till 
the ground, is, To raife it, To turn itup. Ait, is well faid 

- of a veffel that is raifed up ; but we ought to lay To Till, and. 
not To Tilt a veffel.. 


ο Many wynter men lyued, and no meate ne ΤΙ LIDEN.” 
Vifion of Pierce Ploughman, pafius. 15. fol..72. pag. 9. 


“ Turned upfidowne,; and ouer TILT the rote.” 
Vif, of P. Ploughman, paff. 21. 10]. 113. pag. 1.. 


6 He garde good fayth flee, and falfe to abyde, 
“ And boldly bare downe with many a bright noble, 
‘© Much of the wit and wifedome of Weftminfter hal, 
“ He juftled tyll a juftice, and iufted in his eare: 
* And ovERTILT al his truth.” 
Vif. of Ρ. Ploughman, paff. 21. fol. 119. pag, 5,. 


* O hye God; nothyng they tell, ne howe, 
. © But in Goddes worde. TELLETH many a balke.””’ 
ο, Chaucer. Ploughmans Tale, fol. 95. pag. 2..col. 2. 


F.. | 
What is mann? 


3 
H. Movuup. 
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H. 


Movtp} Though now differently pronounced, written, and 

and tsopte by us, are one and the fame French word 
Matt, J Mowillé; the paft participle of the verb Mouwiller, 
to wet or to moiften. Mouillé, anglicifed, becomes Mouilled, 
Mouwill?’d, Mould: then Moult, Mault, Malt. Wetting or 
moiftening of the grain is the firft and neceffary part of the 
procefs in making what we therefore well term matt. 


66 He had a cote of chriftendome as holy kyrke beleueth 
“6 And it was MOLED in mani places.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman, paft. 14. fol. 68. pag. 2. 


“‘ Shal neuer cheft ByMOLEN it,.ne mough after byte it.” 
Vif. of P. P. paffus 15. fol. 71. pag. 2. 


‘¢ This leper loge take for thy goodly bour 

‘¢ And for thy bed, take nowe a bounch of το, 

5 Tor wayled wyne and meates thou hadft tho, 

‘“‘ Take mOULED breed, pirate, and fyder four.” 
Complaynt of Crefeyde, fol. 204. pag. 1. col. 1. 


** And with his blode fhall wafshe undefouled 
_ © The gylt of man with ευ of fynne ymouLeD.” 
Lydgate (1531). Lyfe of our Lady, boke 2. pag. 45. 


“ Whan mamockes was your meate 
** With MOULD bread to eat.” 
Skelton. (Edit. 1786.) pag. 197. 


Ῥ. 
En, as well as Ep, is alfo a common participial termination, 
and our anceftors affixed either indifferently to any word. Sur 
Thomas 
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Thomas More appears to have had a predilection for rn, and 
he writes Underfianden, whilft his contemporary Bifhop Gardner 
_preferred Ep, and therefore wrote Underftanded : We have de- 
ferted both, and now ufe the paft tenfe Underffood inftead of 
the participle. But will not a final Ἐν or ’w likewife dire& 
us to fome of thefe concealed participles ὃ | 


H.. 


Surely, to many. After what we have noticed in Poltroon,, 
Dafard,. and. Coward, we cannot avoid feeing,. that 


CraveNn—is one who has craved or craven his life from his. 
antagonift—dextramque precantem protendens.. 


Leaven—is from the French Lever, to raife ; i.e. That by 
ο which the dough is raifed.. So the Anglofaxons called it Paren,. 
the paft participle of their own verb Pearan,,. to raife. 


Heaven — (fabaud. fome place, any place): Heav-en. or 
Heav-ed.. 7 


‘© ‘They fay that this word HEUEN in the article of our foyth, afcendit. 
“ ad ceelos, figuifieth no certaine and determinat place. Som tyme it: 
“ fignifieth only the fuppre place of creatures.” 
A Declaration of Chrifte, cap. 8. by. Johan Hoper. 1547. 


Bacon—is evidently the: ρα participle of Bacan,.To Bake;. 
er to dry by heat. 


\ 


‘¢ Our brede was newe BAKEN, and now it is hored, our botels and: 
* our wyne weren newe, and now our botels be nygh bru/ffen.” 
Diues and Pauper, 2d, comm, cap. 20.. 


§ And: 
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- “ And there they dranke the wine and eate the venifon and the foules 


ΒΑΚΕΝ.᾽ . 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. \{t. part. chap. 133. 


** As Abraham was in the playn 

‘“ Of Mamre where he dwelt, 

άν And BEAKT himfelfe agaynft the funne 

** Whofe parching heat he felt.” : 
Gene/fis, chap. 18. fol. 34. pag. 1. By W. Hunnis. 1578. 


“ Crane, beinge rofted or BAKEN, is a good meate.” 
Caftel of Helth, fol. 21. pag. 1. By Syr Thomas Elyot. 


** Whofoeuer hath his mynd inwardly ameled, BAKEN, and through 
“* fyred with the loue of God.” 
Lupfet’s Workes. Of Charite. pag. 5. 


BarREN—i. e. Barr-ed, ftopped, fhut, ftrongly clofed up, 
which cannot be opened, from which can be no fruit nor iffue. 


κα God fhall make heuen and the ayer aboue the, brafen; and the 
erthe byneth the, yreny; thatas te faye, BaREYNE, for-defaute of rayne.” 
Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 8. 


“ For God thus plagued had the houfe 
“ Of Bimnelech the king, 
‘* The matrix of them all were stopt, 


** They might no iffue bring.” 
| Genejis. By W. Hunnis. 


‘‘ For the Lord had faft oLosep up all the wombs of the houte of 


* Abimelech.” 
Genefis, chap. 20. ν. 18: 


δο, 
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So, in dn imprecation of barrennefs, in Beaumont and’ 
Fletcher's Woman Hater, Act 5. Sce. 3. 


| © Mayft thou be quickly old and painted ; maytt thou dote upon fome ᾿ 
“ @urdy yeoman of the Wood-yard, and he be honeft; mayft thou be 
‘ barr'’d the lawful lechery of thy coach, for want of inftruments; and 
δν laft, be thy womb unopend. ” 


Starn—Ster-en, Ster’n, i. e. Stirr-ed. It is the fame word 
and has the fame meaning, whether we fay—a sTERN coun- 
tenance, i.e. a moved countenance, moved by fome pafiion ; 
or the stzRN of a fhip, i.e. The moved part of a fhip, or that 
part by which the fhip is moved. It is the pat par ticiple of 
the verb ycypan, rcipan, movere; which we now in Englith 
write differently, according to its different application, To Stir, 

or, To Steer. But which was formerly written in the fame 
manner, however applied. 


‘“‘ The STERNE wynde fo loude gan to route 
“‘ That no wight other noyfe might here.” 
Troylus, boke 3. fol. 176. pag. 5. col. 1. 


‘¢ There was no more to fkippen nor to praunce 
‘* But boden go to bedde with mifchaunce 
“ If any wight sTERYNG were any where 
6 And let hem flepen, that a bedde were.” 
Troylus, boke 3. fol. 176. pay. 1. col. 2. 


“ And as the newe abafhed nightyngale 
-“ That ftynteth firft, whan fhe begynneth fyng, 
“ Whan that fhe hereth any heardes tale, 
“ Or in the hedges any wight sreRYNc.” 
Troylus, boke 3. fol. 179. pag. 1. cob &. 


L . καλο 
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© She fell 18 a grete malady 89 in a colde palfey, fo ferforth that the 
«6 myght neyther sTERE hande nor fote.” ΄ 
Nychodemus Gofpell, chap. 8. 


‘¢ Whan I fawe the srerynGes of the elementes in his paffyon, I 
“ byleued that be was Sauyour of the worlde.” 
Nychodemus Gofpell, chap. 17. 


“ He ayd fe as he thought oure bleffed lady brynge to hym fayre 
mylke.i in a foule cuppe, and sTERED hym to ete of it.” 
| Myracles of our Lady, pag. 10. (1530.) 


“ Yf the chylde sTEARE not ne moue at fuche tyme.” 
| Byrthe of. Mankynde, fol. 15. pag. 2. (1540.) 
“ * Warne the woman that laboureth to sTERE and moue herfelfe.” 
Byrihe of Mankynde, fol. 23. pag. 2. 


“ I fuffre, and other poore men lyke unto me, am many a tyme 
STERYD to grutche and to be wery of my lyfe.” 
Diues and Pauper, 18. comm. cap..1. 


“ Yf a mon wyll styRe well a fhyp or a bote, he may not ftande in 

the myddes of the fhyp, ne in the former ende; but he mufte ftande 

in the lafte ende, and there he may sryrz the fhyp as he wy].” 
Diues and Pauper, 9. comm. cap. 8. 


6é 


6 


n~ 


“ This byfshop ΦΤΕΕΙΤΠ up afrefhe thefe olde herefies.” 
.. Gardners Dect. againf? Joye, fol. 25. pag. 1. (1546.) 


‘“ He srexrp againft himfelfe great wrath and indignation of God.” 
Dr. Marin. Of Prieftes unlawful Marriages, chap. 8. 


“ It is yourfelfes that stgrre your fleath.” 
Dr, Martin, &c. chap. 11. 


66 Let 


n“~ 
“ 
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“ Let the hufbande geue hys wyfe hir dutie, that is if the crave for 
it, if they feare otherwife that Sathan wyll sT1ERE in them the deuilefhe 
defyre to liue incontinentlie.” | 

Dr. Martin, &c. chap. 11. 


“ Let byjm that is angry euen at the fyrfte confyder one of thefe 


‘thinges, that lyke as he is a man, {fo is alfo the other, with whom he 


is angry, and therefore it is as lefull for the other to be angry, as unto 


hym: and if he fo be, than fhall that anger be to hym difpleafang and 


STERE hym more to be angrye.” 
Caftel of Helth, by Syr T. Σ, fol. 63. pag. 1. 


κ. Rough deeds of rage and sTERNE impatience.” | 
14. Part Henry 6. pag. 114 


‘ The fea, with fuch a ftorme as his bare head 
In Hell-blacke night indur’d, would have buoy'd up 
* And quench’d the ftelled fires. 
«ἑ Yet, poore old heart, νο holpe the heauens to raine. 
“ If wolues had at thy gate howl'd that sTERNE time, | 
‘“* Thou fhould’ft haue faid, good porter turne the key.” 
Lear, pag. 300. 


‘* He that hath the STIRRAGE of my courfe 
5 Dire& my fute.” 
| Romeo and Juliet, pag. 57. 


* Tread 6n a worm and the will STEIR her tail.” 
Ray's Scotigfe Proverby. 


Daws—is the pat participle of Dagun, lueefcere. 


* Tyll the daye pawep thefe damofels daunced.” 
Vifion of Pierce Ploughman, paff. 19. fol. 103. pag. 2 


1. 3 “In 
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“ In the DAWYNGE and fpryngyng of the daye, byrdes begynne to 
“ fynge.” 
Diues and Pauper, \f. comm. cap. 28. 


“- And on the other fide, ftom whence the morning paws.’ 
Poly-olbion. Sone. 10. 


Born—is the paft participle of Beapan, to bear: formerly 
written BOREN, and on other occafions now written BORNE. 
Born is, Borne into life or into the world. 


BearRwn (for a child) is alfo the paft participle of Beapan, to 
bear; with this only difference: that Born or Bor-en is the paft 
tenfe Bore with the participial termination ΕΝ: and BEARN is 
either the paft tenfe Bare, or the Indicative Bear, with the 
participial termination EN. 


“ For Maris loue of heuer 
‘ That ΒΑΣ the blifsful BARNE that bought us on the rode.” 
- Vifion of P. P. paflus 3. fol..8. pag. 1. _ 
Cuurn—(Chyren, Chyr’n, Chyrn) is the paft participle of - 
Igypan, agitare, vertere, revertere, to move backwards and 
forwards. | 


Yarn—is the paft participle of Gyppan, ΏΥΠΙΘη, to prepare, 
to make ready. “In Antony and Cleopatra, pag. 367.—* Yare, 
_ YARE, good Iras”—is the Imperative of the fame verb; the 
LE and z of the Anglofaxons, however pronounced by them, 
being often (indeed ufually) foftened by their defcendants 
to y. 


When 
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When Valeria in Coriolanus, page 4, fays——* You would 
“ be another Penelope: yet they fay, all the YEARNE fhe. 
. fpun in Ulyffes abfence did but fill Athica full of mothes.” 
Yearne (i.e. Yaren) means Prepared ({ubaud. Cotton, Silk, 
or Wool) by f{pinning. 





F. 
Is Brawn one of thefe participles ? 


H. 

Ep and EN are Adjective as well as Participial terminations : 
for which, by their meaning (for all common terminations have 
a meaning, nor would they otherwife be common termina- 
tions) they are equally quahfied. Thus we fay Golden, 
ο Brazen, Wooden, Silken, Woolen, &c. and formerly were ufed 
Silver-en, Ston-en, Treen-en, κ. Glaf-en &c. 





“ Thei worfhipiden not deuelys and fymylacris, goldun, fi lueren, and 
“ brafone, and ftonen, and treenen; the whiche nether mown fe nether 
“ here nether wandre.” 


In the modern tranflation, 


“‘ That they fhould not worfhip Devils and Idols of gold, and filver, 
and brafs, and ftoae, and of wood; which neither can fee nor hear 
“ nor walk.” 

Apocalips. Chap. 9.. V. 30. 


“ And I few as a glafun fee meynd with fier, and hem that ouer- 
“ camen the beeft and his ymage, and the noumbre of his. name fton- 
“e dynge aboue the glafun fe.” 


' In 
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“A 
ον. 


nw 
θα 


σου 
~ 


In the modern tranflation, 
‘‘ And I faw as it were a fea of glafs mingled with fire: and them 
that had gotten the victory over the beaft, and over his image, and 
over his mark, and over the number of his name, ftand on the fea 
of Glafs.” | 
απ Phebus the fonne begynneth to fprede hys clereneffe with 
Rofen chariottes.” 

Chaucer. Boecius. boke 2, fal. 227. pag. on col. 1. 


“ The day the fayrer ledeth the Ro/en horfe of the fonne.” 
Boecius. boke 9, fol. 231. pag. 2. col. 3 


'“ That er the fonne tomorrowe be ryfen newe 
. “* And er he haue ayen.Rofen hewe.” 
Chaucer. Blacke Knyght. fot. 291. pag. 1. col. 1. 


*‘ In their time thei had Treen chalices and golden preftes, and now 


haue we golden chalices and 7reen preftes.” 
Sir T. More's Works. Dialogue Χο pag. 114. 


” Sir Thomas Rokefby being controlled for firft fuffering himfelfe to 


be ferued in TREENE cuppes, anfwered—Thiefe homely cups and 
difhes pay truely for that they containe:: I had πλεον drinka out of 
TREENE, and pay gold and filuer, than drinke ont of gold and filuer, 


and make wooden payment.” 
Camdens Remains. pag. 241. 


Our Englith word BOAR 19 the Anglofaxon Bap, which they 


pronounced broad as Bawr ; and fo. our Northern, countrynren 
fall call. it, απ formerly wrote, it. So they, wrote. Bar, and 
pronounced Rawr, what we now write ard. pronounce: Raar. 


€ 
‘“ The 
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“ The berfit paris and beris in thare ftyis 


“* Raring all wod.” : 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 204. 


κε Or with loud cry folowand the chace 


“ Efter the fomy Bare.” 
Douglas. booke 1. pag. 23. . 






So the Anglofaxon 
Bac Boat Bawt 
Ban Bone Bawn 
Dam Home | Hawm 
Abad Which we now ere Are ftill pro- on 
Balo call and write ο, Ἔπουποεά in the D 
Dpan rone North rawn 
Sran Stene - 1 Stawn 
Lad | Loth Lawth 
pam | Foam | Fawm 
KAAds | 
Lalo t Cold — —. Cawld 


Bar-en et Bawr-en, Bowr’n, was the antient adjective of Bar, 
Bawr; and, by the tranfpofition of 2, Bawrn has become 
BRAWN. 


Brawn therefore is an Adjective, and means Boar-en or 
Boar’s ({ubaud.) Flefh. 


F. 


Is not this a very angular and uncommon kind of tran{- 
pofitiom ή 
By 
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H. 


By no means. Amongft many others, what we now call 
and write 


Grafs | Gers—a.s. Gepr 


-- 


Bright - - - =  Byphe 
Profile Ital. Porfilo : 
Brothel. Was formerly called Bordel .. 
Το Threfh and written - - - =  Deprcian. 
Threfhold - ~ - =  Deprcold 
Thrilled Thirled 

Wright | | | - - - - είς 

Neifthyrl. &c. 


Noftril &c. 


GRass. 
‘* His uthir wechty harnes, | gude in nede, 
“ Lay on the Gers befyde him in the mede.” 


Douglas. booke 10. pag. 350. 


‘“‘ The grene cers bedewit was and wet.” | 
Douglas. booke 5. pag. 138. 
“ Unto ane plefand grund cumin ar thay, 
“ With battil Gers, frefche herbis and grene fwardis.” 
Douglas. booke 6. pag. 197. —— 


BRotTHEL. 


«“ One Leonin it herde telle, 
‘‘ Whiche maifter of the BORDEK was.” . 
Gower. lib. 8. fol. 18}. pag. 8. col. 9. 
9 . “ -He 
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‘ He hath hir fro the BoxvELL take.” | 
Gower. lib. 8. fol. 199. pag. 1. col. 2. 


‘ Thefe harlottes that haunte BoRDELS of thefe foule women.” 
Chaucer. Parfons Tale. fol. 114. p. @. col. 1. 


“ She was made naked and ledde to the ΒΟΙΡΣΗ1, houfe to be 
“ defouled of fynfull wretches.” | 


_ Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 23. 
Turi. 


“ Quhare as the fwelth had the rokkis ΤΗΙΠΙΙΤΙ Γ.᾽ 


Douglas. booke 3. pag. 87. 


** The cald drede tho gan Troianis inuaide, 
““ THIRLLAND throwout hard Banis at eucry part.” 


Douglas. booke 6. pag. 10.4. 


“ The prayer of hym that loweth hym in his prayer THYRLETH the 


© clowdes.” 
Diues and Pauper. ft comm. cap. 56. 


“ It is a comon prouerbe, that a fhorte prayer THYRLETH heuen.” 
Diues and Pauper. 1{t comm. cap. 50. 
NostRIiL. 


_ At thare NEISTHYRLEsS the fyre faft fnering out.” 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 215. . 


M And 
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And wiat we now write and call 


Burnt: | (Brent? 
Bird. | Brid. 
Phir’ Were formerly written Thrid , - 
Thirty and called , Lhritti. 
Thirft. } Thruft 
Burft _ | Brafé 
Thorp §-c. J Co Thrope ὅ-. 
Lorn. 


‘“‘ Forfothe it is beter for te be weddid than for to.be BRENT.” 
Corinthics. chap. 7..V. 92- 
‘“ The great clamour.and the weymentyng: | 


“ That the ladyes made at the BRENNYNG 


‘¢ Of: the. bodyes.” 
Knyghtes Tale. fol. 1 pag, 2. col. 2. 


“ By the: lawe, . μιά '20. fuche,wytches -fhelde- be heded and. 
BRENTE.” 
Diues and. Pauper. 1f{t comm. cap. 34. 


‘““ God hath.made his arowes-hote with BRENNUNGE thynges, for theys 
that ben BRENTE with fynne-fhall BRENNE witb the fyre of helle.” 
Diues and Pauper. 808 comm. cap, 16.. 
** But would to God.thefe hatefull-bookes all. 
“ Were ina fyre BRENT to pouder {mall.” 
Sir.T. Mores lWorkes. . 


; ΒΙεΏ, 
“ Foxis han Borwis or dennes, and srippt1s-of the eir haw neftis.” | 
| Mattheu. chap. 8. (V. αἱ): 
ο When- 
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*"Whan euery BRY DDE’ upon his laie 
‘* Emonge-the grene leues fingeth.” | 
Gower. lib. 7.'fol. 147. pag. {. οὔ]. 1. 


*‘Houndes ‘thalt ete-thy wyfe Fefabell, and houndes and. sry ppesthall 


'* etethy bodye.” | 
| sDiues and-Pauper. Sta eomnt. cap. 4 


Tutrp. 


“‘* He wente efte and preiede the ΤΗΠΙΡΡΕ tyne.” 
. Matthen. chap. 48. (V. 44.) 


‘TuiRty. 


‘“Thei ordeyneyde to him tHatTy: plates of filuer.” 
Mattheu. chap. 96. (V. 13.) 


““ Judas folde Cryfte, Goddes Sone,:for THRYTTY' pens.” 
~Diues and Pauper. ‘9th comm. cap. 4 


ης. 


δε Thungride and ye gauen not to meé for to ete; I ΊΠΗΙςΤΙΡΕ, and 
™ ye gauen‘not to me for to-drinke.=Lérd, whanne faier we thee hun- 
“* gringe, ether THRISTINGE.” | 
| Mattheu. :chap. 25. (V. 35. 37.) 

“ He that bileueth in me‘hal.never -?7HRISTE.” 
John. chap. 6. (V. 35.) 


“¢ There /pronge a wélle fresthe and clere, 
“ Whiche euer fhulde ftonde there 
“ To THRU871E men4in remembrance.” 
Gower. Wb. 6. fol. 129. pag. 2 col. 2. 
M2 “ Neither 
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‘* Neither hunger, THRust, ne colde.” 
 Parfons Tale. fol. 118. pag. 1, col. 5. 


. Tantalus that was diftroyed by the woodeneffe of longe THRUSTE.” 
Boecius. boke 4. fol. 240. pag. 1. col. 1. 


‘¢ And im deferte the byble: bereth wytneffe 
“ The ryuer made to renne of the {tone 
‘“ The THRISTE to ftaunche of the people alone.” 


Lydgate. Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 65. 


‘’ The ruristeE of Dauid to ftaunche.” 
Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 164. 


“ They gaaf mete to the hungrye, drynke to the THRUSTYE.” 
| Diues and Pauper. Of holy Pouerte. cap. 1 Π. 


‘‘ Thadde ΤΗΒΣΕΤΕ, and ye gaue me drynke.” 
| Diues and Pauper. 8ὲὰ comm. cap. 17. 


‘ Ther fhal be no wepynge, no cryeng, no hongre, no THRUST.’ 
Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 10. 


‘“ Their THRusT was fo great 
“ They afked neuer for meate 


‘¢ But drincke, ftill drynke.” 
| Skelton. pag. 152. 


Burst. 


‘‘ Allis to Brust thylke regyon.” 
Knyghtes Tale. fol. 10. pag. 1. col. 3. 


“‘ The teares BRASTE out of her eyen two.” 


DoGour of μον Tale. fol. 65. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ Have 
7 
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“ WJaue here my trueth, ty! that my hert Breste,” 
Frankelyns Tale. fol. 52, pag. 1. col. 2. 


ρα “ And in his breft the heaped woe began 
“ Out BRUSTE.”’ 
Froylus. boke 4. fol. 183. pag. 2. col. }, 


‘ Brosten is mine herte.” 7 . 
Dido, fol. 213. pag. 1. col. 8. 


‘¢ And with that worde he BREST out for to wepe.” pag. 78, 


‘‘ The great ftatue | 
** Fell to the erthe and ΒΕΛΘΤΕ on peces fmale.” pag. 139. 


“ The falfe idolis in Egipte fell downe 
* And all to BRASTE in peces.” pag. 147. 


** Wherefore his mother of very tender herte 
** Out BRASTE on teres,” pag. 167. 


7 Lyfe of our Lady. By Lydgate. 


“‘ The blood prasTE out on euery fyde.” 
1ft comm. cap. 2. 


“‘ Our botels and our wyne weren newe, and now our botels be nygh 


“6 BRUSTEN.” 
2d comm. cap. 20. 


_ “ Sampfon toke the two pylers of the paynims temple, which bare up 
κ’ all the temple, and fhooke them togydre with his armes tyl they 
** BROSTEN, and the temple fell downe.”’ 


5th comm. cap, 22. Diues and Pauper. 


ss Efau 
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« Efau hym met, embraced hym 
“ And frendly did him kyffe, 
“ They both rast forth with teares and wept.” 


Genefis. chap. 33. fol. 83. pag. 2. 


“ Here ye wyl] clap your handes anil extolle the ftrength of truth, that 
‘“ BRESTETH ‘out, although we Pharifais (as ye Saduces call ys) wolde 
“ opprefie it.” | 
Gardners Declaration &c. againft- Joye. fol. 122. pag. 2. 


‘¢ The doloure of their heart BRASTE out at theyr eyen.” 
Sir T. Mote. Rycharde the Thirde. pag. 65. 


ε Such mad rages runne in your heades, that forfaking and BRUSTING | 
“ the quietneffe of ‘the comimon peace, ye haue heynoufly and trayto- 
“ roufly encamped your felfe in fielde.”’ 
Sir John Cheke. Hurt of Sedition. 


"Fuorp. 
πεις ftode a ΤΗΠΘΡΕ of fyzht ful delectabje 


“* Ta whiche poore folke-of'that village 
‘* Hadden her beeftes.” 


Clerke of Oxenf. Tate. fol. 46. pag, 1. col. 2. 


“*S As we were entring at the THROPEs ende.”’ 
Parfons Prol. fol. 100. pag. 2. eol. }. 


So-of pererme the Halians made Farnetico; and of Farneticé 
we make Frantick; and of Chermofino we make Crimfon. In 
all languages the fame tranfpofition takes place; as in the 
| Greek 
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Greek Kapdia and Κραδη, &c. And the Greeks might as well 
have imagined thefe to be two different words, as our etymo- 
logifts have fuppofed Boarp and BRoaD to be; though there is 
not the {mallef{ difference between them, except this meta- 
thefis of the letter p: the meaning: of BOARD and BROAD 
being the fame, though their modern appligatiop is- different. 


F.. 
Well. Be it fo. I think your account of Brawn has an 
advantage over Junius and Skinner *:..for your journey: is 
much. 





* Junius fays——“ Brawn, callum; inde Brawn of a boar eft 
“ callum aprugnum. Videntur autem Brawn iftud Angli defumpfiffe 
“ ex acculativo. Gr. πωρος, callus; ut ex πωρον, per quandam contrac- 
“ tionem ef litere.r tranfpofitioncm, primd fuerit πρω»,. atque inde 
“ BRAWN.” , 

Skinner: fays “ Brawn, pro Apro, ingeniofe defleétit amicus 
δε quidam: do@iffimus. a. Lat. Aprugna, fupple Caro; reje€to initiali a, 
‘‘ p in B, mutato, c elifo, et a finalisss u premiffo. 

‘2, Brawn. autem pro callo declinari. poffet. a Gr. πωρωµα, idem. 
66 fignante; + in β muteto, » prior! propter.contractonem: elife, ω. pofe 
ε teriori in AU, et µ in N, facillimo deflexu tranfeunte. 

‘<3. Mallem-tamen BRAWN, pro Apro, a Teut. Brau/en,. fremere; 
“ vel a.Brummen, murmurare. Sed.neutrum placet. 

“4. Brawn etiam fenfu vulgatiffimo callum-aprugnum fignat. Vir rev. 
“ deducit. a. Belg.. Beer, aper, et. Rauw, Rouw, im- obliquis Rauwen, 
‘“* Rowwen,. crudus.. Quia. exteri omnes hujus cibi infueti- (eft enim- 
' Anglies noftre peculiaris) carnem hane pro crudo habents ideoque. 
‘‘ medd coquunt, modo affunt, modo frigunt; modd pinfunt. Sed- 
** obftat, quod nullo modo verifimile eft, nos cibi- nobis peeuliarig,. 
“ Belgis aliifque genttbus feré ignoti.nomen ab infuetis fumfiffe. 

’ “ 5, Poftit: 





2 
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much fliorter and lefs embarraffed. But I beg it may be 
underftood, that I do not intirely and finally accede to every 
thing which I may. at prefent forbear to conteft. 





“ 5, Poffit et deduci (licet nec hoc plane fatisfaciat) ab A. 5. Bap, 
*‘ aper, et Run, contr. pro Runnen vel Le-punnen, concretus, q. ἆ. 
“ Barrun (i. e.) pars Apri maxime concreta, pars duriffima.” 


ΣΠΕΑ 


ΕΠΕΑ TITEPOENTA, δρα. 





CHAP. IV. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


SEE the etymological ufe you would make of the finals p, 

oT, and n. But you faid, early in our converfation, that 

WRONG was a pait participle, as well as RIGHT; yet WRONG 
does not fall within any οἱ thofe three claffes. 


H. 


True. It belongs to a much more numerous and lefs obvious 
clafs of participles; which I fhould have been forry to enter 
upon, till you had been a little feafoned by the foregoing. 


Wronc —is the paft participle of the verb To Wring, 
Ypaunzan, torquere. The word anfwering to it in Italian is Torte, - 
the ραβ participle of the verb Torguere ; whence the French 
alfo have Tort. It means merely Vrung, or Wrefted from the 
z1GuT or Ordered—line of conduct. 


89 * N . F. If 
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F. 


"If it megns merely Wrung, the patt participle of Το Wring,- 
why is it not fo written and pronounced? Doctor Lowth, in 
his account of the Englifh verbs 





Η. 
Ο, my dear Sir, the bifhop is by no means for our prefent - 
purpofe. His Introdudtion is a very elegant little treatife, well 
compiled and abridged for the obje& which alone he’had in 
view; and highly ufeful to Ladies and Gentlemen for their 
converfation and correfpondence}; but affording no affiftance 
whatever to reafon or the human underftanding: nor did he 
profefs it. In the fame manner an intelligent tafty milliner, at 
the court end of the town, may beft inform a lady, what the 
fafhion is, and how they wear the things at prefent; but fhe 
can give her little or no account perhaps of the materials and _ 
.manufacture of the ftuffs in which fhe deals;—nor does the 
lady wifh to know. 


The bithop’s account of the verbs (which he formed as well 
as he could from B. Jonfon and Wallis) is the moft trifling and 
moft erroneous part of his performance. He was not himfelf 
fatisfied with it; but fays—" This diftribution and account, 


6 if it be juft.” 


He laid down in the beginning @ falfe rule: and the confe- 
quent irregularities, with which he charges the ve-be, are there- 
fore of his own making. 


Our 


/ 
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Our anceftors did not deal fo copioufly in AdjeGives and 
Participles, as we their defcendants now do. ‘The only method 
wlnch they had to make a paft participle, was by adding Ep 
or EN to the verb: and they added either the one or the other 

indifferently, as they pleafed (the one being as regular as the. 
_ other) to any verb which they employed: and they added. 
them either to the Indicative mood of the verb, or.to the paft 
tenfe. Shak-ed or Shak-en, Smytt-ed or Smytt-en, Grow-ed or 
Grow-en, Hold-ed or Hold-en, Stung-ed or Stung-en, Buyld-ed or 
Buyld-en, Stand-ed or Stand-en, Mow-ed or Mow-en, Know-ed or 
| Know-en, Throw-ed or Throw-en, Sow-ed or Sow-en, Com-ed or 
Comen, &c. were ufed by them indifferently. But their moft 
ufual method of {peech was to employ the paft tenfe itfelf, | 
without participializing it, or making a participle of it by the 
addition of Ep or EN. So likewife they commonly ufed their 
Subftantives without edjediving them, or employing thofe ad- 
jeCtives which (in, imitation of fome other languages and by 
aduption from them) we now employ. 


Take as one inftance (you fhall have more hereafter) the verb | 
To Heave, Peayan. 


By adding Ep to the Indicative, they had the participle 1Ιεαοεᾶ 
By changing p to T, mere matter of pronunciation, - Heaft 
By adding EN, they had the participle - - - - - Heaven 
Their regular paft tenfe was (pap, Pop) - - - - - Hove- 
By adding Ep to it, they had the participle - - - Hoved 
By adding ΕΝ, they had the participle - - - - + Hoven 


And all thefe they ufed indifferently. The fhip (or any | 
thing elfe) was | | 
N 2 Heaved 
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Heaved οἳ Heav ή And {λείο have left Head 


Heaft | behind them in our Heft 
Heaven modern language Heaven 
S ea? 
Hove | the fuppofed fub- | Hoof, Huff, and the. 


fantives, but reall diminutive Hovel 
πανε ον  Ἡ Howve or Hood, Hat, 
_ Hoved or How'd unfufpected Parti- Hut 


Hoven ciples. | Haven, Oven. 


You will obferve that this paft tenfe hap, bor, Hove, was 
varioufly written, as Hef, Hafe, Howve. 


“ Whan Lucifer was Hef in heuen 
“ And ought mofte haue ftonde in even.” 
Gower, fol. 92. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“* And Arcite anon his honde up Hafe.” 
| Knyghtes Tale, fol. 8. Ρας. 2. col. 1. 


“. Yet hoved ther an hundred in Howves of fitke 
‘* Sergeaunts yt befemed that feruen at the barre.” 
| Vifion of P. Ploughman, fol. 4. pag. 1. 


‘* Nowe nece myne, ye fhul wel underitonde, 
‘¢ (Quod he) fo as ye women demen al, 
‘‘ That for to holde in loue a man in honde 
*¢ And hym her lefe and dere hert cal, . 
** And maken hym an Howue aboue a call, 
“I mene, as loue another in this mene. whyle, 
« She doth herfelfe a fhame, and hym a gyle.” 
Troylus, boke 3. fol. 176. pag. 2. col. 9. 


αν Nowe firs quod this Ofwolde the Reue 
81 pray you al, that ye not you greue . 
“ That 
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“ That [ anfwere, and fom dele fet his Houfe 
‘¢ For jefull it is with force, force of fhoufe.” 
Reues Prol. fol. 15. pag. 2. col. 1.. 


N. B. In fome copies, it is written Howue. 


To fet his Houfe or Howue, is equivalent to what the Miller: — 


fays before, 


‘* For I woll tell-a legende and a lyfe: 
‘* Both of a carpenter and hys wyfe 
** Howe that.a clerke fet a wryghtes cappe.” 
Millers. fale, fol. 12. pag. 1. col. I. 


«6 In this cafe it fhal be very good to. make a perfume underneth of: 
_“ the Houe of an affe.” | 
Byrth of Mankynde fol. 30. pag. 1. 


“ Alfo fumigation made.of the ycs of falt fyfshes, or.of the Houe of: 
**a horfe.”’ 
Byrth of AMankynde, fol. 33. pag. 1: 


uw. Strewe the powder or aishes of a calfes Houe burnt.” 
| Byrth of Mankynde, fol. 54. pag. 2. 


“ The ftone-Houed always aboue the water.” 
Hijiorce of Prince Arthur, 1 part. chap. 44.. 


_ “ Monkes and chanones and fuche other that ufe grete ouches-of: 
* fyluer and golde on theyr copes to faftene theyr Hodes ayentt the wynde,” 
Diues and Pauper, 7th comm. cap. 12. 


If you fhould find fome difficulties (I cannot think they will. 
be great) to make out to your fatisfaction the above deriva-., 
tions ;. it will be but.a.wholefome exercife; and I fhall not Πορ: 

| | now 
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now to affift in their elucidation; but will return to the word 
wronc. I have called it a paft participle. It is not a parti- 
ciple. It is the regular paft tenfe of the verb To IVring. But 
our anceftors ufed a paft tenfe, where the languages with which 
we are moft acquainted ufe a participle: and from the gram- 
mars of the latter (or diftribution of their languages) our pre- 
fent grammatical notions are taken: and I muft therefore con- 
tinue with this word (and others which I fhall hereafter bring 
forward) to confider it and call it a paft participle. 


In Englifh, or Anglofaxon (for they are one language) the 
paft tenfe is formed by a change of the characteriftic letter of 
the verb. By the characteriftic letter I mean the vowel or 
diphthong which in the Anglofaxon immediately precedes the 
Infinitive termination an. can. ian. or gan. zean. zian. 


To form the paft tenfe of Ypingan, To Wring (and fo of other 
verbs, the characteriftic letter 1 or y was changed to a broad. 
But, as different perfons pronounced differently, and not only 
pronounced differently, but alfo ufed different, written characters 
as reprefentatives of their founds ; this change of the character- 
iftic letter was exhibited either by a broad, or by ο, or by υ. 


From Alfred to Shakefpeare, both inclufively, o chiefly pre- 
vailed in the South, and a broad in the North. During the 
former part of that period, a great variety of f{pelling appears 
both in the fame and in diffcrent writers. Chaucer complains 
of this. 
| ‘* And for there is fo greate diuerfyte 

«Τη Englyfhe, and in writynge of our tonge.” 
| Troylus, boke 5. fol. 200. pag. 1. col. 1. 
: _ But 
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But fince that time the fafhion of writing in many inftances ~ 
has decidedly changed to. ov and v; and in fome, to oa and | 
oo and al. . 


But, in our inquiry into the nature of language and the 
meaning of words, what have we to do with capricious and 
mutable fafhion? Fafhion can only help us in our commerce 
with the world to the rule (a neceffary one I grant) of 

Loquendum ut Vulgus, 


But this fame fafhion, unlefs we watch it well, will miflead us 
widely from the other rule of 


Sentzendum ut fapientes. — 


F. 
Heretic! What can you fet up, in matter of language, 
againft the decifive authority of fuch a writer as Horace? 


Ufus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eft et jus et norma loquendi. 


H. 


I do not think him any authority whatever upon this occa- 
fion. He wrote divinely: and fo Veftris danced. But do you 
think our dear and excellent friend, Mr. Cline, would not give 
us a much more fatisfactory account of the influence and 
action, the power and properties of the nerves and mufcles by — 
which he performed fuch wonders, than Veftris could? Who, 
whilft he ufed them with fuch excellence, did not perhaps 
know be had them. In this our inquiry, my dear Sir, we are 
not poets nor dancers, but anatomifts, 

8 | F. Let 
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r. 
Let us return then to our ful. jcc. 


. 


Το the following verbs, whofe characteriftic letter is I, the 
prefent fafhion (as Dr. Lowth truly informs us) continues 4111 
to give the paft tenfe in ο. ι 


Abide —. Abode 
Drive —— Drove 
Ride —— Rode 

. Rife —_—— Roje 
Shine —. Shone 
Shrive —- Shrove 
Smite —— Smote 
Stride — Strode 
Strive —- Strove 
Thrive —— Throve 
Write — Wrote . 
Win —— Von 


Το which he properly adds (though no longer in fafhion) 


Chide Chode 
And Climb Clomb 


‘Jacob Chode with Iaban.” Genefis xxxi. 36. 

** And the people C/ ode with Mofes.” Nuanb. xx. 3. 

“ And fhortly Clouben up all thre.” .. 
241165 Tale, fol. 14. pag. 1. col. ©. - 


| 





6 Sens 


Ἆρι 
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“ Sens in aftate thou Clomben were fo hye.” 
Monkes Tale. fol. 87. pag. 2. col. 1. 


ε The fonne he fayde is Clombe up to heuen.” 
Tale of Nonnes Prieft. fol. 90. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ So effated I was in wantonneffe 
~ & And Clambe upen the fychell whele fo hye.” , 
Τεβαπι. of Crefeyde. fol. 204. pag. 2. col. 1. 


“ Up I Clamée with muche payne.” 
3d Boke of Fame. fol. 297. pag. 2. col. 1. 


“ High matters call our mufe ; inviting her to fee 
‘“ As well the lower lands, as thofe where lately the 
ἐς The Cambrian mountains Clome.” 


Poly-olbion. Song 7. 
6 Τε wasa Satyr’s chance to fee her filver hair | 
“© Flow loofely at her back, as up a cliff fhe Clame.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 28. 


You will :pleafe to obferve that the paft participles of the 
above verbs Abide, Drive, Shrive, and Ride, befides the fuppofed 
{ubfiantives DRiFT, SHRIFT, (which we before noticed) furnifh 
alfo the following ; ; Viz. . 


Apope. i. e. Where any one has Abided. 
Drove. i. e. Any number of animals Driven. 
Surove—As SHROVE-TIDE. 1. 6. The time when perfons 
are Shrived or Shriven. | 
Roap. i. e. Any place Riddenover. This fuppofed fubftan- 
tive noap, though now fo wnitten, (perhaps for diftinction 
fake, to correfpond with the received fale notions of language) 


«Ὁ - 8 


- | ο was 
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was formerly written exactly as the patt tenfe. Shakefpeare, as 
well as others, fo wrote it. 


“ The martlet 
“ Builds in the weather on the outward να] 
“ Euen in the force and RODE of cafualtie.” 
Merchant of Venice. (Ἡϊ Folio) pag. 172. _ 


“ Here I reade for certaine that my thips 
“* Are fafelie come to RODE.” 
Merchant 0 Venice. pag. 184. 


“ A theeuifh liuing on the common RODE.” 
As you like tt. pag. 191. 


* TF thinke this is the moft villanoufe houfe in al Londen rope for fleas.” 
1 Part Henry 4. pag. 53. 


** Neuer α man’s thought in the world keepes the RODE-way better 


** than thine.” 
2d Part Henry 4. pag. 80. 


“* This Del Tearefheet fiould be fome rong,. I warrant you, as. conte 
δὲ mon as the way betweene 5S, Alban’s and London.” 
2d Part Henry 4. yp. 81. 


* T haue alwaye be thy beeft, and thou hafte alwaye RODEN on.me; 
** and I ferued the neuer thus tyll now.” 
Diues and Pauper. oth comm. cap. 5. 


ή They departed and roap into a valey, and. there they. met with a 


“ fquier that RoADE upon a hackney.” 
Mifiorie of P. Arthur. 3d. part. chap. 66. 


But, together with the unfafhionable Clomb.and Chode, the 


bifhop fhould alfo have noticed, that by a former (and generally 
not 
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not more diftant) fathion, the following verbs alfo (though now 
written with a, U, ov, or 1 fhort) gave us their paft tenfe in ο. 


Begin 
Bid 
Forbid 
Bind 


Shrink 
Sing 
Sink 
Slide 
Sling 
Spin 


ο ΕΕ LETTE 


Begon 
Bod 
Forbode — 
Bond 


Sprong 


Stroke 


Swom 
5 . 
7 Swink 
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ο Swink —__—. Swonk 
"Will —- WVoll ς 
Wind — Wond 
Wit — Wot 
Wrng = —— Wrong 
— Yold 


Yield 


BEGIN. | 


‘¢ An hyne that had hys hyre ere he Begonne.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. paff. 15. fol. 74. pag. 1. 
“ The mightie God, which Unbegonne - 
** Stont of hymfelfe, and hath Begonne 
66 All other thinges at his will.” - 
Gower. lib, 8. fol. 183. pag. 2. col. 2. 


‘ His berde was well Begonne for to {pring.” 
Knyghtes Tale. fol. 7. pag. 1. col. 4. 


“ Now I praye the for Goddes fake for to perfourme that thou hafte 


*“* Begonnen.” 
: Diues and Pauper, 4th comm. cap. 1. 


‘¢ This do€trine for prieftes marriages tendeth to the ouerthrowe of _ 
** Chriftes relligion &c. And bothe this and all other lyke newe fangled 
‘‘ teachynges be now euidently knowen, to haue Begon with lecherie, to. 
“ haue continued with couetife, and ended in treafon.” 


Dr. Martin. Dedication to Queene Marie. . 


‘© The temple of God in Hierufalem was Begon by Dauyd and 


“ fynyfhed by Salomon.” 
True Dufferences, &c.- By Lord Stafforde. 


“ Folow 
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“ Folow this godd worke Begon.” 
A Declaracion of Chrifte By J ohan Hoper. cap: 19. 


“ God will, as he hath Begon continue your hignes in felicitie.” 
An Epitome of the Kynges Title &c. (1547.) 


Bip.. 


κ Whan Chrifte himfelfe hath BopE pees- 
“ And fet it im his teftament.”’ 


Gower. Prel. fol. 2. pag. 1- col.-2:- 
“ He was béfore the kynges face 


“ Affent and Boden..” | 
| Gower, lib. 1. fol..94. pag: 1. οοἱ.. ἰ:- 


“ And faith, that he hymfelfe tofore 
“ Thinketh for to.come, and Bod therfore: 
“ That he him. kepe..” 
Gower. lib. 2. fol. 32. pag. 1. col. 1.- 


κ. Whan Loue al this had Boden me.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol..133. pag. 1. οοἱ.. 1.. 


“ He ete of. the Forboden tree.” 
Lydgate. Lyfe of our. Lady. boke 2: pag; S7.. 


““ Hadde he: Bode them ftone. hyr, he hadde fayd’ ayentt. his -owne- 


“ prechynge.” 
|  Diues and Pauper..6th comm. cap. 6. 


“ For couetyfe Nachor was fioned to deth, for he ftalle golde and: 
“ clothe ayenft goddes Forbode.”” 


Diues and Pauper, Sth comm, cap. 4: - 


“Bust 
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* But yet Lots wife for looking backe 
“© Which was to her Forbod 
‘¢ Was turnde into a pyller falt 
‘© By mightie worke of God.” 
Genefis. chap. 19. fol. 39. pag. 1. 
“ Up is the go , 
“ And told hym fo 


«6 As fhe was Bode to fay.” 
Sir T. Mores Workes. 


BIND. 


“ But Jupiter, which was his fonne, 
«« And of full age, his father Bonde.” — 


Gower. fol. 88. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ He caught hir by the treffes longe 
$¢ With the whiche he Bonde both hir armes.” 
| | Gower. lib. 5. fol. 114. pag. 9. col. 1. 


“ And with a chayne unuifible you Bonde 
“ Togider bothe twaye.” 


Chaucer. Blacke Knyght. fol. 290. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ The fende holdeth theym full harde Bounde in his Boundes as his 
“6 chattles and his thralles.”’ 
Diues and Pauper. \{t comm. cap. 35. 


** Moche more it is nedeful for to unbynde this doughter of Abraham 
‘‘ in the fabbat from the harde Bounde in the whiche Sathanas had 
“ bolden her Bounden xviii yere longe.” 


Diues and Pauper. 3d comm. cap. 14. 


aa - 
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5, Onely bodely deth may departe them, as ayenft the Bounde of wed- 
“Toke. Gooftly deth breketh that Bounde.” 


Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 7. 


“‘ God Bonde man to haue cure of woman in hyr myfchief.” 
Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 24. 


“ The moneye that thou hydeft in the erthe in wafte is the raunfome 
“of the pryfoners and of myfcheuous folke for to delyuere them out 
of pryfon and out of BuuNDEs, and helpe them out of woo.” 


Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 12. 


οϱ 
σι 


“ He hath leffte us a facrament of his ὑλεβιά body the whiche we are 
BOND to ufe religioufly. 


A Declaracion of Chrifte. By Johan Hoper. cap. 8. 


6 


4 


“* And I will make my Band wyth him, 
Απ euerlafting Band, 

‘** And wyth his future feede to come 
‘‘ That euermore fhall Παπάς.” 


Genefis. chap. 17. fol. 33. pag. 3. 
“ Sifter, proue fuch a wife, 


‘“‘ As my thoughts make thee, and as my fartheft Band 
“* Shall paffe on thy approofe.” 


Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 352. 
** Tell me, was he arrefted on a Band ? 
‘““ Not on a Band, but on a ftronger thing—a chain. 


“ I, Sir, the fergeant of the Band, he that brings any man to anfwer it, 
“ that breakes his Band.” | 


Comedy of Errors. pag. 94. 


9 Bite 
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pO BIre. 
“* He Bote his lips 


“* And wringing with the fift to wrek himfelf he thought.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. paff. 6. fol. 21. pag. 9. 


“ Whan Adam of thilke apple Bote, 
6 His fwete morcell was to hote.” 


Gower.’ lib. 6. fol. 127. pag. 1. col. 2. 


_ © ‘Whan a mannes fone of Rome fholde be hanged, he prayed his fader 
ae to kyffe hym, and he Bote of his faders nofe.” 


Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 7. 


“* The hart went about the table round, as hee went by other bordes 
“* the white brachet Bote hinf by the buttocke and pulled out a peece.” 


Hiftorie of Prince Arthur. 1 part. chap. 49. 


“‘ Bartopus was hanged uppon a galos by the wafte and armys, and 
by hym a maftyfe or great curre dogge, the whyche as foon euer he 
was fmytten, Bote uppon the fayde Bartopus, fo that in proceffe he 
‘ all to rent hym.” 


a 


6 


‘£6 


® 


Fabian. fol. 156. pag. 2. col. 9. 


“. He frowned as he wolde {were by cockes blode, : 
** He Bote the lyppe, he loked paffynge coye.” 


Skelton. pag. 68. (Edit. 1736.) 


“‘ The felfe fane hounde 
‘* Might the confound 
<‘ That his own lord Βοέε 
“« Might bite afundér thy throte.” 
| Skelton. pag. 224. 


CLING. | 
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CLING. 


“ And than the knyghtes dyde upon hym a cloth of fylke whiche for 

‘* haboundaunce of blode was fo cLoNGE to hym that at the pullynge of 

‘* it was an hondred folde more payne to hym than was his fcourgynge.” 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 6. 


DRINK... 


6 But with ftronge wine which he ΡΒΟΝΚΕ 
‘‘ Forth with the trauaile of the daie 


“ Was DRONKE.” 
. Gower. lib. 2. fol. 33. pag. 1. col. 1. 


** And thus full ofte haue I bought 
“ The lie, and DRONKE not of the wyne.” | 
Gower. lib. 3. fol. 52. pag. 1. col. 9, 


*¢ They nolde drinke in no maner wyfe 
“* No drinke, that Dronke might hem make.” 
Sompners Tale. fol. 43. pag. 1.-col. 3, 


“ Noe Dranke wyne foo “that he was Dronke, for he knewe not the 


% myght of the wyne.”- 
Diues and Pauper. Ath comm. cap. 1. 


“ Mylke newe mylked pRONKE faftynge.” 
Caftel of Helth. fol. 14. pag. 2. 


FInp. 


“‘ Thus was the lawe deceiuable, 
“ So ferforth that the trouth Fonde 
** Refcous none.” 


7 


Gower. lib. 2. fol. $7. pag. 1. col. 1. 
P . ἀ{- “* Among 
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** Among a thoufande men yet Fonde I one 
“ But of all women Forde I neuer none.” 


Marchauntes Tale. fol. 33. pag. 1. col. 5, 


FLING. 


And made him blacke, and reft him al his fonge 
6 And eke his fpeche, and out at dore him Flonge 
* Unto the dyuel.” 


Manciples Tale. fol. 92. pag. 2. col. 2. 
‘* Matrons Flong gloues, ladies and maids their {carffes.” 
Coriolanus. pag. 11. 


“* And Duncan’s horfes 
‘* Beauteous and f{wift, the minions of their race ; 
‘** Turn’d wilde in nature, broke their ftalls, Flong out, 


“ Contending ’gainft obedience.” 
: Macbeth. pag. 138 


Fry. 


“ And the fowles that Flowe fort? 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. fol. 44. pag. 1. 


“ But this Neptune his herte in vayne 
“ Hath upon robberie fette. 
“ The Brid is Flewe, and he was let, 
‘‘ The fayre maide is hym efcaped.” 
| Gower. hb. 5. fol. 117. pag. 1. col. 8. 


“* But I dare take this on honde, 
‘* Tf that fhe had wynges two, 
“ She wolde haue Flowen to hym tho.” 


Gower, lib. 5. fol. 104. pag. 1. col. 1. 


(6 He , 


t 
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«« He rLows fro us fo {wyfte as it had ben an Egle. 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 15. 


GIveE. 


“ Hadde fuffrid many thingis of ful manye lechis, and hadde Goue 
“ alle hir thingis, and hadde not profited eny thing.” 


Mark. chap. v. (V. 26.) 


« Forfoth the traitour hadde Goue to hem a figne.” . 
Mark. chap. xiv. (V. 44.) 


“ He feide to hem it is Gouun to you to knowe the mifterie, ether 
“« priuyte, of the rewme of God.” 


‘ Mark. chap. iv. (V. 11.) 
κ Forfothe it thal be Gouun to him that hath.” 
: Mark. chap. iv. (V. 25.) 


“ The kynge counfailed in the cafe, 
‘¢ Therto hath Youen his affent.” 


Gower. lib. 1. fol. 14. pag. 1. col. 1. 


‘* With that the kynge, right in his place, 
_“ Anerledome, whiche than of E/cheée 


κ Was late falle into his honde, | 
“‘ Unto this knight, with τοπίο and londe, 


“ Hath Τους.” 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 26. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ Pallas whiche is the goddefle 
*“* And wife to Mars, of whom proweffe 
“* Is Youe to thefe worthy knightes.” 


Gower. lib, 5. fol. 117. p. 1. col. 1. 
P2 | “ The. 
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“ The high maker of natures . 
“ The worde to man hath Youe alone.” 
Gower. lib. 7. fol. 169. pag. 2. col. 8, 


GLIDE. 


«6 She GLopE forth as an adder doth.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 105. pag. I. col. 1. 


‘* The vapour, whieh that fro the erthe GLODE 
_* Maketh the fonne to feme ruddy and brode.” 
Squiers Tale. fol. 26. pag. 2. col. }. 


RING. 


‘‘ If he maie perce hym with his tonge, 
“« And eke fo loude his belle is Ronge.” 
Gower. lib. 2. fol. 49. pag. 2. cof. 2 


“‘ The rynges on the temple dore they Ronge.” 
Knyghtes Tale. fol. 8. pag. 2. col. 1. 


rd 


** A fooles belle is foone Ronge.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 145. pag. 1. cok. 2. 


“ They wyll not fuffre theyr belles be Rongen but they haue a certayn. 
“* moneye therfore.” 
Diues and Pauper, 7th comm. cap. 23. 


““ Be man or woman deed and doluen under claye, he is foone for- 
“ geten and out of mynde paffed a waye. Be the belles Ronge and the 
“ maffes Songe he is foone forgeten.” | 
Diues and Pauper, 9. comm. cap. 13. 


“ The 
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‘© The great Macedon, that out of Perfie chafed 
* Darius, of whofe huge power all Afia Rong, 
‘Tn the rich arke Dan Homers rimes he placed, 
Who fained ieftes of heathen princes Song.” 
Earl of Surreys Songes and Sonets. fol. 16. pag. t. 


‘© Than fhall ye haue the belles Rong for a miracle.” 
Sir 1. Aore’s Works. A Dialogue &c. pag. 194. 


Rive. 


“6 And for difpayre, out of his witte he fterte 
“ And Roue hymfelfe anon throughout the herte.” 
Leg. of Good Women. Cleopatra. fol. 210. pag: 1. col. 2 


“ Therewith the cafile Roue and walls brake, and fell to the earth.” 
Hiftorie of Pr. Arthur. 1 part. chap. 40.. 


(6 He Roue himfelfe on his owne fword.” 
Hift. of Pr. Arthur. 18 part. chap. 42. 


“ The thick mailes of their halbeards they carued and Rowe in funder.” 
Hift. of Pr. Arthur. 1 part. chap. 54. 


κ The boore turned him-fodainely and Roue out the lungs and the 
‘heart of Sir Launcelots horfe, and or euer Sir Launcelot might get 
‘* from his horfe the boore Roue him on. the brawne of the thigh up to. 


*““ the huckle bone.” | 
Mift. of Pr. Arthur. 3d part. chap. 17, 


SHRINK-~ 
“ Fler lippes Shronker ben for age.” | 
-- Gower. lib. 1. fol. 17. pag. 1. col) k 


“ Somtyme 
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“““Somtyme fhe conftrayned and Shronke her feluen lyke to the com- 
“‘ men mefure of men: and fomtyme it feemed that fhe touched the 
| “ heuen with the hight of her hed. And whan fhe howe her heed hyer, 
y fhe perced the felfe heuen.” 
Chaucer. Boecius. boke 1. fol. 221. pag. 1. col. |. 


" « Becaufe the man that firoue with him 
66 Did touch the hollow place 
‘“* Of Jacob's thighe, whercin hereby 
“« The Shronken Synewe was.” 
Genefis. chap. 32. fol. 83. pag. 1. 


‘A nother let flee at the lorde Standley which Shronke at the ftroke 
«6 and fel under the table, or els his hed had ben clefte to the tethe: for 
“as fhortely as he Shranke, yet ranne the blood aboute hys eares.” 
: Sir T. More. Rycharde the thirde. pag. 54 


SING. | 


«« And therto of fo good meafure 

“« He Songe, that he the beaftes wilde 

‘“‘ Made of his note tame and milde.” 

| Gower. Prol. fol. 7. pag. 1. col. 9. 


“ On whiche he made on nyghtes melody 
“‘ So fwetely, that all the chambre Rong, 
* “And Angelus ad virginem he Song, 
χε And after that he Songe the kynges note.” 
| Myllers Tale. fol. 12. pag. 1. col. 2. 


“" So loude Sange that al the woode Rong.” 
Blacke Knyght. fol. 287.. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“‘ Some Songe loude, as they had playned.” 
Cuckowe and Nyghtingale. fol. 351. ρᾶσ. 1. col. 1. 
| “ For 


nr 
nw 
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“ For here hath ben the leude cuckowe 
“ And Songen Songes rather than haft thou.” 
Cuckowe and Nyghtyngale. fol. 351. pag. 1. co}. 2 


“ The Abbot Songe that fame daye the hye maffe.” 
| | AMyracles of our Lady. page 7. (1530.) 


“6 Euery note fo Songe to God in the chirche is a prayeynge to God.” 
Diues and Pauper. 1ft Comm. cap. 59. 


“ By this nygtyngale that fyngeth foo fwetely, I underftande Cryfte, 
Goddes fone, that Songe to mankynde Songes of endeles loue.” 


Diues and Pauper., 9th Comm. cap. 4. 


‘© Which is Song yerly in the chirch.” 
Declaracion of Chrifte. - By Johan Hoper. cap. 5. (1547.) 


“‘ If Orpheus had fo play'd, not to be underftood, 

ε Ἡ εἰ] might thofe men have thought the harper had been wood; 
“ Who might have fit him down, the trees and rocks among, 

‘© And been a verier block than thofe to whom he Song.” 


Poly-olbion. Song. 21. 
SINK. 


““ They Sonken into hell.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman, peff. 15. fol. 72. pag. 2. 
** And all my herte is fo through Sonke.” 
| Gower. lib. 6. fol. 128. pag. 1. col. I. 


'“ And wolde God that all thefe rockes blacke 
“© Were Sonken in to hell for his fake.” — | 
Frankeleyns Tale. fol. 52. pag. 2. col. 2, 


“* His eyen drouped hole Sonken in his heed.” 
Left. of Crefeyde. fol. 202. pag. 4. col. 1. 


“ The 
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‘“ The trees hath leaues, the Bowes done {pread, new changed i is the 
¢é 
yere, 
‘“‘ The water brookes are cleane Sonke downe, the pleafant banks 


εί appere.”’ 
Songes and Sonets by the Earle of Surrey δις. fol. 62. p. 2. (1587.) 


“Our thip is almoft Sonke and loft.” 
Songes &c. by the Earle of Surrey, &c. fol. 91. pag. 2. 


SLIDE. 


“ The fword Slod downe by the hawberke behinde his backe.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. Wt. part. chap. 14. 


His fword Slode down and kerued afunder his horfe necke.” 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 59. 


“Ta hys goynge oute of his fhyp, and takying the land, bys one fote 


Slode, and that other Stacke fafte in the fande.” 
Fabian. fol. 139. pag. 2. col. 1. 


Sur NG. 


“ This Pandarus came leapyng in at ones 
“ And fayd thus, who_hath ‘ben wel ybete 
© Το day with fwerdes and Slong ftones.” 
| Troylus. boke 9. fol. 168. pag. 1. col. I. 


‘SPIN. 


“ O fatall fuftren, whiche or any clothe 
“ Me thapen was, my deftyne me Sponne, 
“ So helpeth to thys werke that is Begonne.” 
Troylus. boke 3. fol. 176. pag. 2. col. 1. 


7 “ Or 
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‘ Or I was borne, my defteny was Sponne 
“ By Parcas fyfterne.” 
Blacke Knyght. fol. 300. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ Thende is in hym or that it be Begonne, 
«6 Men fayne the wolle whan it is wel Sponne, 
“ Doth that the clothe is ftronge and profitable.” 
Ballade to K. Henry 4. fol. 350. pag. 1. col. 1. 


** If that thy wicked wife had Sponne the threade, 
** And were the weauer of thy wo.” 
Songes and Sonets by the Earle of Surrey &c. fol. 93. pag. 2. 


SPRING. 


* Out of the flint Spronge the floud that folke and beaftes Dronke.” 
Vifion of Pierce Ploughman, paff. 15. fol. 72. pag. 2. 


ρν 


« And thus is mankind or manhode of matrimony Sprong.” 
Vif. of Ρ. Ploughman, paff. 17. fol. 90. pag. L 


“‘ Tho might he great merueile fee 
“ Of euery toth in his degree 
‘‘ Sprong up a knight with fpere and fhelde.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 103. pag. 2. col. 2 


6 Anone there Sprong up floure and gras.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 106. pag. 1. ‘col. 1. 


“< Thou fhalt eke confider al the caufes from whence they be Sprong.” 
Tale of Chaucer. fol. 76. pag. 2. col. & 


** Out of his ) graue Spronge a fayre tyly.” 
Myracles ef our Lady. pag. 22. (1530.) 


‘Q | 66 From 
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(6 From thefe three fonnes that Nosh left, 
‘¢ And others of their bloud, 
6 Haue Spronge all nacions on the earth.” 


Genefis, chap. 10. fol. 19. 


“. Happy it was that thefe heretiques Spronge up in his dayes.” > 
Garduer’s Declaration &c. fol. 25. pag. I. 


‘* With our new religion new logicke is Sprong furth of late.” 
Dr. Martin of Prieftes untauful Mariages. chapitre 5. pag. 52. 


‘* Where loue his pleafant traines hath fowen 
‘* Her beautie hath the fruites oppreft, 
όν Ere that the buddes were Sproug and blowen.”’ fol. 3. pag, 5. g 
‘© Of lingring doubts fuch hope is Sprong.” 
Songes Sc. by the Earle of Surrey &c. fol. 18. pag. I. 


‘ Wherupon newe war Sprong betwene them and us.” 
Epiteme of the Title &c. (4547.} 


“ From whence all knightly deeds and brave atchievements Sprong.” 
| Poly-olbien. Song 9. 
STICK. 


‘‘ Thei haue anone the coffre Stoke.” 
Gower. lib. 8. fol. 180. pag, 1. col. 2. 


“ This coffer in to his chamber is brought 
*“* Whiehe that thei finde fafte Stoke.” 
Gower. lib. 8. fol. 180. pag. 2. col. I. 


_ “ Jn the mideft thereof was an anuile of fteele, and therein sTOOKE @ 
“ faire fworde naked by the point.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. it part. chap. 3. 


« There 
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“« There to abyde Stocked in pryfon.” 
Lydgate. Lyfe of our Lady. boke 2. pag. 35. (1531.) 


STING. 


“* As thoughe he Srongen were to the herte.” 
Kayghtes Tale. fol.2. pag. 1. col. 1. 


δὲ If cowe or calfe, fhepe or oxe fwel 
‘* That any worme hath eaten or hem Stonge 
6 Take water of this wel.” 
Pardoners Prol. fol. 65. pag. 2. coh 1. 


“ I fuffered to beten and bound, to be fpateled and defpyfed, to 
“‘ be nayled to the οτοῦε, crowned with thornes, Stongen to the herte 
ἐν with a {pere.” 

Diues and Pauper. 8thcomm. cap. 14. 


‘* The fende which appered in the lyknes of an adder to Eue and 
“ Stange her full euyl.” Diues and Pauper. 10th Comm. cap. 3. 


“ With ferpents full of yre 
‘* Stong oft with deadly payne.” 
Songes &c. by the Earle of Surrey &c. fol. 84. pag. 1. 


Who fo ever was Stong or venemyd with the poyfon of the ferpentes, 
“ if he lokyd upon the ferpent of braffe might be helyd.” 
Declaracion of Chrifte. By Johan Hoper. cap. 7. 


“* The people were Stong with ferpentes.,” 
Declaracion &c. cap. 7. 


STINK. 


“ Badde wedes whiche fomtime Stonken.” 
Teftament of Loue. boke 1. fol. 313. pag, 1. col. 2 


Q2 STRIKE. 
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STRIKE. 


“ Thou fhalt ftrike a ftroke the moft dolorous that euer man Stroke.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. \ft part. chap. 33. 


‘¢ Drew out his fword and Strok him fuch a buffet on the helmet.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. \ft part. chap. 111. 


‘ They lafhed together with their fwords, and fomtime they Stroke and 


“ fomtime they foined.” ; 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 3d part. chap. 13. 


*¢ And when this man might not preuayle 
‘* Jacob to overthrow, 
‘“* He Jacob. Stroke under the thigh.” 
Genefis. chap. xxxii. fol. 82. pag,. |. 


‘ Frets call you thefe’(qi.oth fhe) Ile fume with them: 
** And with that word fhe Streke me on the head.” 
Taming of a Shrew. pag. 216:- 


“ Myfelfe am Strooke in yeeres I muft confeffe.” 
Taming of a Shrew. pag. 217. 


ome 


* Ife have an action of battery againft him, if there be any law in- 
 Tllyria: though:I.Séroke him. firft,. yet it’s no matter for that.” 


Twelfe Night. pag- 270 
“ With endlefs grief perplext her ftubborn breatt fhe Strake.” 
Poly-olbion. Μουρ". 

- Swim. 


«« Sweare then how thou efcap'dft. 
“* Swom afhore (man) like a ducke.” 
| Tempef?. pag. 10. 


“You: 
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“ You neuer swom the Hellefpont.” 
Two Gent. of Verona. A& 1. Sce. 1. 


“ Put myfelf to mercy of the,ocean, and Swom to land.” 
B. and Fletcher. Knight of Malta. 


* Fith under water 
“* Wept out their eyes of pearle, ‘and Swoom blind after.” 
: Camdens Remains. pag. 338:- 


/ 


Swi NG 


The fiery Tibalt, with his {word prepar’d,. 

‘* Which, as he.breath‘d defiance. to my eares, 

“ He Swong about his head, and cut the windes.” 
Romeo and Juliet. pag. 64-- 


SwINkK:-- 


“ Some. put hem to the ploughe, pleden full felde ' 
‘“‘ In fettynge and fowynge Steonken full harde.”’ 
Vi fiow of Pierce Ploughman, fot. 1: pag, 12. 


‘* Thei had that thei han-Befwonke.” 
~ Gower. lib. 1. fol. 22. pag. 2.-col. 2. . 
“* Aleyn waxe wery in -the. dawning, 
‘* For he had Swonken all the long nyght.” 
Reeues Tale. fol. 17. Pag. 1. col. 2. 


“ Haft thou -had fleen al-nyght, or.art thou: Dronke, 
“Οι haft thou αἱ nyght with fume queen [fwonke.” 
Manciples Prol. fol. 91. pag. 1.. col.:2.. 


τι: 
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Wis. 


** And faide, if that he might acheue 
‘* His purpos,. it fhall well be Yolde, 
‘ Be fo that thei hym helpe Woled.” 
Gower. lib. 7. fol. 169. pag.:1. col. 8. 


WIND. 


** And with the clothes of hir loue 
“ She Hilled all hir bedde aboute. 
‘“* And he, whiche nothyng had in doute, 
“ Hir wimple Wonde aboute his cheke.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 121. pag. 2. col. 1, 


“ Loue bounde hym in cradel and Wonde in cloutes ful poure.” 
Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 3. 


Wirt. 


_“* For. God.it Wore, he fatte ful afte and Songe 
“* When that his fhoe ful bitterly hym Wronge.” 
Wife of Bathes Prol. fol. 36. pag. 1. col. 2. 


WRING. 


_ “ Hunger in haft tho hent waftour by the maw 
“ And Wrong him fo bi the wombe, that his eies watred.” 
| Vifien of Pierce Ploughman. paff. 7. fol. 98. pag..2. 


“* For whiche. he wept and Wronge his honde, 
“* And in the bedde the blody knyfe he Fonde.” 
Man of Lawes Tale. fol. 21. pag. 2. col. 1. 


3 66 So 
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“ 90 hard him Wrong of tharpe defyre the payne.” 
Troylus. boke 3. fol. 220. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ And but it the better be ftamped, and the venomous ieufe out 
“ JWVrongen, it is lykely to enpoyfonen all tho that therof taften.” 
Teftament of Loue. boke 3. fol. 332. pag. 1. col. 1. 


(6 To moche trufted I, wel may I fayne, 
‘“ Upon your lynage, and your fayre tonge, 
“ And on your teares fallly out Wronge.” 
Chaucer. Phillis. fol. 209. pag. 1. col. 2 


“ The dome of God is lykened to a bowe, for the bowe is made of 


“© ii thynges, of a /Vronge tree and ryght ftrynge, &c. And as the 
«6 archer in his Shetynge taketh the /Vronge tree in hys lyfte honde and 


“ the ryght firynge in his ryght honde, and draweth them atwynne &c.” 
Diues and Pauper. 8th comm. cap. 15. 


““ And then Sir Palomides wailed and Wrong his hands.”’ 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 73. 


“ And with my hand thofe grapes I tooke 
*“* That rype were to the fhow : 
‘“* And Wronge them into Pharos cuppe 
** And wyne therof did make.” 
Genefis. chap. 40. fol. 100. pag. 1. 


“ Wiues Wrong their hands.” . ' 
. Songes &c. By the Earle of Surrey &c. fol. 99: pag. }. 
‘¢ Give me thofe lines (whofe touch the fkilful ear to pleafe) 
“ That ghiding flow in ftate, like fwelling Euphrates, 
“ In which things natural be, and not in falfely rong ; 
“ | The founds are fine and fmooth, the fenfe is full and ftrong:” 


Poly-olbion. Song 21. 
“« When 
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« When your ignorant poetafters have got acquainted with a ftrange 
σε word, they. never reft till they have Wrong it in.” 
Β. Jonfon. Cynthia's Revels. A&t. 2. Sce. 4. 


“« Conuoy me, Sibyll, that I go not Wrang.” 
Douglas. Prol. of boke 6. pag. 158. 


YIELD. 


66 And thus this tyranne there 
‘“* Beraft hir fuche thynge, as men feyne, 
‘6 May neuer more be Y olden ageyne.’ 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 114. pag. 1. col. 8. 


** And glader ought his frendes be of his deth, 
‘© Whan with honour Yyolde 1s up the breth.” 
, Knyghtes Tale. fol. 11. pag. 9. col. 1. 


*¢ Ne had I er now, my fwete herte dere, 
‘© Ben Yolde, iwis, I were nowe not.here.”’ 
Troylus, boke 3. fol. 179. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“« The faid Charles fo fharply affauted the towne of Dam, that in fhorte 


** proceffe after it was Yolden unto him.” 
Fabian. pag. 154. 


ΥΓ an other mannes goad be not Y olden ayen whan it may be Yolden, 
“* he that ftale it doth noo verry penaunce. ”’ 
Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 12. 


Enough, Enough. Innumerable inftances of the fame may, 
I grant you, be given from all our antient authors. But does 
this import us any thing? 


3 | Surely 
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IH. 

Surely much: if it fhall lead us to the clear underftanding 
of the words we ufe in difcourfe. For, as far as we “ know not 
* our own meaning;” as far as “ our purpofes are not endowed 
«6 with words to make them known ;” fo far we “ gabble like 
“ things moft brutifh.” But the importance rifes higher, 
when we reflect upon the application of words to Metaphyfics. 
And when I fay Metaphyfics; you will be pleafed to remember, 
that all general reafoning, all Politics, Law, Morality and 
Divinity, are merely Metaphyfic. | 


F. 


Well. You have fatisfied me that Wrong, however written, 
whether Wrang, Wrong, or Wrung (like the Italian Torto and the 
- French Tort) is merely the paft tenfe (or paft participle, as you 
chufe to call it) of the verb To Wring ; and has merely that | 
meaning. And I collect, I think fatisfaCtorily, from what you 
have faid, that | | 


Sona—i.e. Any thing Singed, Sang, or Sung, is the paft 
participle of the verb To Sing: as Cantus is of Canere, and Ode 
of asdw. That | 


Bonp )-—however fpelled, and with whatever /ubaudition 
Banp ‘applied, is ftill one and the fame word, and is 
Bou wo 4 merely the paft participle of the verb To Bind. 


“ As the cuftome of the lawe hem BONDE.” pag. 29. 


““ We fhall this ferpent from our BoNDEs chafe.” pag. 56. 
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« His power fhall fro royalme to royalme 
‘ The BoNnDEs ftratche of his royalte ° 
“ As farre in fouth as any flode or any fee.” pag. 156. 


“ As the cuftome and the ftatute BANDE.” pag. 99. 


“ And falfe goddes eke through his worchynge = 
‘© With royall might he fhall alfo defpife 
‘** And from her fees make hem to arife, 
ἔ And fro the BANDES of her dwellynge place 
** Of very force dryue hem and enchace.” ‘pag. 155. 
_ Lyfe of our Lady. By Lydgate. (1580. ) 


(«του theim all out of the mayne lande into ifles the uttermott 
‘* BoNnDEs of al Great Briteigne.”’ . 
| Epitome of the Kynges Title &c. 


4 


And that 


BunpLe—i. e. Bondeél, Bond-dal, is a compound of two 
participles Bond and deel: i. e. a fmall part or parcel Bound up. 


“ Papiftrie being an herefie, or rather a BONDLE made up of απ. 
‘* infinite number of herefies.” 


Warnyng agaynft the dangerous Pra@ifes of Papiftes. (1559.) 


And that 


Bit ἐπ η ufed (like Morfo, Morceau or Morfel) for a 
Bair §f{mall ‘piece, part, or portion of any thing; or for 
that part of a bridle (imboccatura) which is put into a horfe’s 
mouth; or for that hafty refrefhment which man or beaft 
takes upon a journey ; or for that temptation which is offered 
by treachery to fifh or fool; is but one word differently {pelled, 
and is the paft participle of the verb To Bite. 


4 
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“ Barts, Baits, for us to dite at.” 
Sejanus, ΑΕΙ, 2. 


And that 
Batrter—(a term ufed at Eton for the fmall portion of 
food which, in addition to the College allowance, the collegers 
receive from their Dames,) is Bat-del. And 

Bat-FuL—(a favourite term of Drayton,) is a fimilar com- 
pound of the two participles Bat and Full. 


*¢ That brook whofe courfe fo BATFUL makes her mould.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 10. 


“ Of Bever’s BATFUL earth, men feem as though to fain, 
‘* Reporting in what ftore fhe multiplies her grain. 
Poly-olbion. Song 13. 


‘ There's fcarcely any foil that fitteth by thy fide, 
‘* Whofe turf fo BATFUL is, or bears fo deep a fwath.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 21. 


“ Which for the BatruL glebe, by nature them deny’d, 
“ With mighty mines of coal, abundantly are bleft.” 
| Poly-otbion. Song 23. 
That 
Drunx—is the paft participle of the verb To drink : and 
_Srroxz—of the verb To Strike. | 


Still this is but a very fcanty portion of participles pafiing 
for fubftantives from the verbs in Englifh whofe characteriftic. 
letter is 1 or y. 
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- H. 


Scanty indeed, if thefe were all: efpecially if we include, 
as we ought to do, the numerous verbs which in the Anglo- 
faxon have the fame characteriftic letters. But I will produce 
enough to you; if you will promife me not to be tired with. 
their abundance. 


F. 


That is more than I can poffibly undertake ; but I do engage 
to let you know it when it happens. 


H. 


Turonc—is the paft participle of the verb To Thring. 
Ppmzan-comprimere, conftringere. 


| F. 
_Thring ! Where is that word to be found in Englifh ? 


H. 


In the antient New Teftament, in Gower, in Chaucer, in 
Douglas, and in all our old authors. 


“ He was THRONGUN of the cumpanye.” 
Luk. chap, viii. (V. 42.) 


ο And Thefu feyth, who is it that touchide me? fotheli alle men 
“ denyinge, Petir feide and thei that weren with him. Commaundour, 
‘‘ companyes THRYNGEN and tourmenten thee, and thou feift, who 


“* touchide me. ” 
Luk, chap, viii. (V. 45.) 


“ A naked 


ra) 
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“ A naked {werde the whiche fhe bare 

Within hir mantell priuely, 

‘““ Betwene hir hondes fodeinly | 
«« She toke, and through hir herte it THRONGE.” 


Gower. lib. 7. fol. 171. pag. 2 col. 1. 


6 Aad fodainly anon this Damyan 
6 Gan pullen up the fmocke, and in he THRONGE 
“A great tent, a thrifty and a longe.” 


Marchauntes Tale. fol. 33. pag. 2. col. 2. 


‘“‘ For there was many a birde fingyng 
‘‘ Throughout the yerde al rHRINGYNG.”” 


Romaunt of the Rofe. fol. 123. pag. 1. eol. 1. 


“* But in his fleue he gan to THRYNG 
6 A rafour fharpe and wel byting.”’ 


Romaunt of the Rofe. fol. 155. pag. 2. col 2 


6 When Calcas knew this tretife fhulde helde 
“ In confiftorie amonge the Grekes fone 

‘* He gan in THRINGE forthe with lordes olde 
““ And fet hym there as he wont to done.” 


Troylus. boke 3. fol. 182. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ But your gtory that is fo narowe and fo ftrayte THRONGEN into fo 


‘* lytel boundes.” 
” | Boecius. boke 2. fol. 230. pag. 1. col 2. 


“‘ With blody fperes refted neuer ΥΕ; ι 
 Βυΐ THRONG now here now there amonge hem bothe 
“ That euerich other flew, fo were they wroth.” 


Annelida and Arcite. fol. 170. pag. 2. col. 5 


“ But 


\ 
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‘ But of my difeafe me lyft now a whyle to fpeke, and to informe 
* you in what maner of blyffe ye haue me THRONG.” 


Teftament of Loue. boke 1. fol. 306. pag. 1. col. 2. 


- 


Γκ What thal I fpeke the care but payne, euen lyke to hel, fore hath 
“‘ me affayled, and fo ferforthe in payne-me THRONGE, that I leue my 
tre is feer, and neuer fhal it frute forth bring.” 


Teftament of Loue. Boke 3. fol. 399. pag. 2. col. 1. 


“ Amang the men he THRANG, and nane him faw.” 
Douglas. booke 1. pag. 96. 


“ Remoif all drede, Troianis, be not agatt, 
‘* Pluk up your hartis, and heuy thouchtis doun THRING.” 


Douglas. booke 1. pag, 30. 


“‘ The Grekis rufchand to the thak on hicht 
_ “ Sa thik thai rHRaNe about the portis all nycht, 
‘* That like ane wall thay umbefet the yettis.” 


Douglas. booke 2. pag. 53. 


““ The rumour is, doun τΗΏύνα under this mont 
** Enceladus body with thunder lyis half Bront.” 
: Douglas. booke 3. pag. 87. 


** All folkis enuiroun did (ο the coi{tis rHRING.” 
‘ Douglas. booke 5. pag. 131. 


‘* And euer his fchynand fwerd about him Swang 
* Quhil at the laft in Volfcens mouth he THRANG.” 


Douglas. booke 9. pag, 292. 
“ And of hys inemys fum in clufit he, 


“ Reffauand al that rHRANG to the entre : 
** Ane full he was, and witles in ane thing, 
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‘ Perfauit not Turnus Rutuliane king 
“ So violendie THRING in at the yet.” 
Douglas. booke : 9. pag. 304. 


5 The buftuous Strake throw al the armour THRANG.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 334. 


‘¢ The matrouns and young damyfellis, I wys, 

“‘ That grete defire has fic thing to behald, 

“‘ Turinc to the ftretis and hie wyndois thik fald.” 
Douglas. booke 13. pag. 472. 


* When Sir Launcelot faw his part goe to the worft, hee THRONG 
δέ into the thickeft preffe with a {word in his hand.” 
Hiftorie of Prince Arthur. 2d part. chap. 127. 


“ Sir Launcelot THRANG in the thick of the preffe.” 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 3d part. chap. 150. 


6 And fo it hapt when Jofeph came 
‘* His brethren them amonge, 
“< They ftript from him his partie coate 
‘© And then with thruft and THRONG 
‘‘ They caft him in an emptie pit.” 
Genefis. chap. 37. fol. 93. pag. 2. 


Stronc—is the paft participle of the verb Zo String. <A 
STRONG man is, a man well Strung. 


‘“‘ Orpheus, whofe {weet harp fo mufically strowe, 
** Inticed trees and rocks to follow him along.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 21. — 


“* And little wanted, but a woman’s heart 
5 With cries and tears had teftified ber fmart; 
6 | “ But 
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‘* But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
“ New strune, and {tiffer bent her fofter foul.” 
Sigifmunda and Guifcardo. By Dryden. 


Boip—is the paft participle of the verb To Build. 





Bort—is the fame. You feem furprifed: Which does 
not furprife me: becaufe, I imagine, you are not at all aware 


_of the true meaning of the verb Zo Build; which has been 
- much degraded amongft us by impoftors. There feems there- 


fore to you not to be the leaft fhadow of correfponding fignifi- 
cation bétween the verb and its participle. Huts and nove.s, 


‘as we have already feen, are merely things Raed up. You 


may call them habitations, if you pleafe; but they are not 
Buildings (i. e. Buildens :) though our modern architeé&s would 
fain make them pafs for fuch, by giving to their feeble erec- 
tions a ftrong name. Our Englifh word To Build is the Anglo- 


‘faxon Byloan, to confirm, to eftablifh, to make firm and fure 


and faft, to confolidate, to ftrengthen ; and is applicable to all 


_ other things as well as to dwelling places. 


‘‘ Amyd the clois undar the heuin all bare 

** Stude thare that time ane mekle fare altare, 

6 Heccuba thidder with hir childer for BeErup 

‘“* Ran all in vane and about the altare fwarmes. 

** Pot quhen fhe {ανν how Priamus has tane 

‘‘ His armour fo, as thoucht he had bene ying ; 

“ Quhat fuliche thocht, my wretchit fpous and kinge, - 

“* Mouis the now fic wappynnis for to weild 2 

“* Quhidder haiftis thou ? quod fche, of ne fic BEILD 

“* Haue we now myfter, nor fic defendoris as the.” 
Douglas. booke 2. ‘pag. 56. 


- | And 
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And. thus a man of confirmed courage, i. 6. a confirmed 
heart, is properly fard to be a Builded, Built, or BoLD man; ~ 
who, in the Anglofaxon, is termed Bylb, Byloeo, Le-byld, Le- 
byloed, as well as Balo. The Anglofaxon words Bolo and Bolc, 
1. e. Builded, Built, are both likewife ufed indifferently for what 
we now call a Building (i. e. Builden) or ftrong edifice. 


Bo.t, as we now apply it, is that by which a door, fhutter, 
&c. is faftened or ftrengthened. 


Dror—Any thing Dripped ; the paft participle of Το Drip. 


Cuop—Any thing Chipped; the paft participle of the verb 
Zo Chip. | 


Ῥποτ--]. e. Plighted. A plighted agreement; any agree- 
ment to the performance of which the parties have plighted 
theirs faith to each other. - ; 


“‘ Pilgrames and Palmers Plyght hem togyther 
‘¢ For to feke S. James and fayntes at Rome.” 
| Vifion of P. Ploughman. fol. 1. pag. 8. 


PLeDGE—1i. e. Pleght: the paft participle of the fame verb 
To Plight. .The thing Plighted; from the Anglofaxon verb 
Phhran, Exponere vel objicere per iculo; {pondere, oppig- 
nerare. 


Spot )The paft participle of the verb To Spit, a. 8. 
Spout )Spiccan. Spor is the matter Spitten, Spate, or 
Spitted: and spouT is the place whence it was Spitien or Spate. 


S SNorT 
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SNOT e the paft participle of the verb To Snite, a. s. 


SnNouT 


ynycan, emungere, Jo Wipe. 
 Snited or wiped away. ΄ Φνοῦτ the part Snted or wiped. 


Snot the matter 


‘“ He that snires his nofe, and hath it not, forfeits his face to 


“* the king.” 


SHOT 
SHOTTEN 
SHUT 

| SHUTTLE 


SHUTTLE cork 


SHOOT 
SHOUT 
SHIT 
‘SHITTEN 
SHITTLE 
SHEET 
Scot 
Italian Scotto 
French Escort, f£cor 
Italian ScHIATTA 
Scout 
ScATES 
SKIT 
SKITTISH 
Dutch ScuEeet 
SKETCH 
Dutch Scuets 
Italian Scu1zzo 
French EsQuissE 
Latin SaGITTA. 


Ray’s Proverbial Sayings. pag. 68. 


All thefe, fo varioufly written, 
pronounced and applied, have but 
one common meaning: and are all 
the paft participle, rceac, of the 
Anglofaxon and Englifh verb rcycan, 
rcican, To Shite, 1. 6. projicere, 
dejicere, to throw, to caft forth, to 
throw out. | 


Under the article ΦΗΕΣΤ. Junius 
promifed——“ Variarum vocabuli 





| pceat acceptionum exempla, Deo 


‘* vitam virefque largiente, Leétori 
“ fuppeditabit lexicon noftrum 
‘¢ Anglofaxonicum.” But this has 
not been performed. 


“ About 
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- © About me than my fwerde I belt agane, . 
‘ And sCHOTE my lefte arme in my {cheild all mete.” ! 


Douglas. booke 2. pag. 61. 


“ Syne tuke his wand, quhare with, as that thai tel, 
‘© The pail faulis he cauchis out of hell, 

“ And uthir fum thare gaith gan scHETE ful hot 

“ Deip in the forouful grifle hellis Pot.” 


Douglas. booke 4. pag. 108. 


‘¢ All kynd defenfis can Troianis prouide, 
ε Threw ftanis doun, and sHorys here and thare, 
«6 At euery part or opin fenifter.” 


Douglas. booke 9. pag. 296. 


“ The archer SHETYNGE in this bowe is Cryfte.” 


Diues and Pauper. 8th comm. cap. 15. 


Eke Hanniball when fortune him ouTSHIT 
“* Clene from his reigne, and from all his entent.” 


Songes, &c. By the Earle of Surrey, &c. fol. 20. pag. 1. 


«6 *Tis one of thofe odd tricks which forow sHooTs 
‘© Out of the minde.” 


Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 358. 


δέ 1 fhall heare abide the hourely sHot 


δε Of angry eyes.” 


Cymbeline. p. 370. 


“© Another foul into my body sHor.” 


B. and Fletcher. A& 1. 


‘The French ufed formerly this fame word in the fame general. 


meaning 





‘* Les autres Nes qui nerent mie cele par 
S 2 “6 guenchies, . 
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“ guenchies, fureat entrees en boche d’Auie ; et ce eft la, ou 
‘© ]i Braz Sain Iorge ΟΗΙΕΤ en la grant mer.” 
Ville Hardhuim. Edit. 1601. pag. 18. 


I have already faid, that it is common to all the verbs whofe 
characteriftic letter is 1 or y, to form the pait tenfe in this 
’ manner; and our anceftors wrote it ad libitum, either with ο, 

or a broad, or ov, or 990, or Uv, or 1 fhort. 

That a suot—from a gun, or bow, or other machine, 
means—fomething Caf or Thrown forth, needs neither inftance 
nor explanation to perfuade you. But a suoT window may 
require both. 


‘* And forth he goth, 1elous and amerous, 
“ Tyl he canie to the carpenters hous, 
“ A lytel after the cockes had ycrowe, 
_ “. And dreffed him by a snot πγήάονο” | | 
| Myllers Tale. fol. 19. pag. Σ. cok I. 


“ Quharby the day was Dawing wele I knew; 
“* Bad bete the fyre, and the candyll alicht, 
“© Syne biiffit me, and in my wedis dicht ; 
* Ane scHot wyndo unfchet any litel On Char.” 
Douglas. prol. to booke 7. pag. 202. 


A sHOT window means a projected. window, thrown out 
beyond the reft of the front: What we now call a Bow window.. 
And this was a very common method in our antient houfes. 
(many of which ftill remain ;) and was a circumftance worth: 
the painting poet's notice; as affording a much better ftation 

8 for 


~ 
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for the ferenading Clerk Abfolon (whom I think,I now fee) 
than that which Mr. Urry and Mr. Tyrwhitt affign to him *. 


’ When Speed (in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, pag. 27.) fays 
to Launce—“ Ile to the alehoufe with you prefently ;, where 
“ for one sHoT of five pence, thou fhalt haue five thoufand. 
“ welcomes ;” What elfe does he fay, but that—For five 
pence Caft down, or, For one Ca/ of five pence, he fhall have 

five thoufand welcomes ? : 





A sHotren herring, is a herring which has Caf or Thrown 
forth its {pawn.. 


A suoot of a tree, (In Italian scu1tatta +, which is the 
fame participle), is—That which the tree has Caf forth, or 
Lhrown forth. 


“6 Quhare {tude ane wod, with scHouTAND-bewis fchene.” 
Douglas. boke 6. pag. 189.. 





* Mr. Urry alters the Text to “ sHop” window. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt retains SHOT window ; but fays—“ That is, I fappofe; a 
“ window that was sHUT.’ 


+ Ferrari derives scurtatta from “ Caudez, Caudico, Ciocco, Caudi- 
κ cata, Schiatta:” or from “ Scaturiendo:” or from. “ Scapus.”— 
Menage difapproves thefe, and fays—‘ Crederei piutofto derivaffe dg: 
‘“* Planta, Exfplania, Schianta, Schiatta.” And, upon feeond thoughts,. 
is fo well fatisfied with this latter derivation from Planta; that his: 
Crederei piutofto is converted. ἱπίο---'' Ne viene al ficuro.” 


A sHOoU)D 
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_-A snout (“a word, fays Johnfon, of which no etymology 
is known”) is no other than the fame participle differently 
{fpelled, and applied to found Thrown forth from the mouth. 


«ε The nobles bended as {ο Ioue’s ftatue, and the Commons made a 
κε Shower and thunder, with their caps and sHowTs.” | | 


Coriolanus. pag. 11. 


“ You suoor me forth in acclamations hyperbolical, 
** As if I lou’d my little fhould be dieted 
“* In prayfes.” 
Coriolanus. pag. 7. 


“ ‘They threw their caps 
“* As they would hang them on the hornes o’ th’ moone, 
“¢ SHooTine their emulation.” 
Cortolanus. pag. 8. 


* Unsnoor the noife that banifh’d Martius ; 
“ Repeale him.” | 
Coriolanus. Pag: 29. 


Suut and sur are alfo the paft tenfe (and therefore paft 
participle) of the verb Το Shite. And though, according to 
the modern fafhion, we now write—To Shut the doar—the 
common people generally pronounce it more properly and 
nearly to the original verb, and fay—To Shet the door: Which 
means to Throw or Caft the door to. But formerly it was 
-otherwife written and pronounced; nor had a falfe delicacy 
profcribed a very innocent and decent word, till affectation 
made it otherwife. : 


“ Forfothe 


~ 
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‘© Forfothe bifore the faith cam, we weren kepte undur the lawe suit 
“ topidir in to that faith that was to be fhewid. And fo the lawe was 
© oure litel maftir in Crift.” 
| Galathies. chap. ii. (v. 23, 24.) 
‘© Thefe han power of sHiTtyNnc heuen, that yt reyne not in the daies 
“ of her prophecie.” Apocalips. chap. xi. (v. 6.) 


‘ There Chrift is in kingedome to clofe and to suit, 
‘¢ And to open it to hem, and heuens bliffe thewe.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 1. fol. 2. pag. 4. 


«« Marchaunts meten with him and made him abide 
‘ And SHITTE hym in her fhoppes to fhewen her ware.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman, paff. 3. fol. xi. pag. 1.° 


* For there is none fo lytel thyng 
** So hyd ne clofed with suyTTYNG 
‘* That it ne is fene.” | | 
| Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 127. pag. 4. col. 1. 


66 And the fothfaft garner of the holy grayne, 
_© As fayth Guydo, was a mayde fwete, - 

“ In whome was suyTTE, fothely for to fayne, . 

“« The facred ftore.” 


Lydgate. Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 128, 


“ For of her wombe the cloyfter virginall 

‘“* Was euer eliche bothe firfte and lafte 

“ Clofed and ΦΗΥΤΤΕ, as caftell pryncipall, 

“ For the holy ghofte deuifed it and cafte, 

“« And at bothe tymes ΦΗΥΤΤΕ as lyke fafte 

* In her chyldynge no more through grace ybroke . 
_“ Than at her conceyuynge than it was unloke.” 

Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 210. 


6 ‘“ Fadex 


~ 


έ 
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‘* Fader ‘Jofeph, ye knowe well that ye buryed the body of Jhefu, 
and, fader, ye knowe well that we ΦΗΣΤΤΕ you in prifon, and we 


«« coude not fynde you therin, and therfore tell us what befell there. 


6 


εί 


4 


nw 


δι 
δν 


a“ 
nw 


a 
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Then Jofeph anfwered and fayd, Whan ye dyde sHyYTTE me in the 


clofe pryfon” &c. | 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 13. 


‘¢ Than they lad them in to theyr fynagoge, and whan they had 
SHYTTE the dores furely they toke theyr lawes &c.” 
| Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 16. 


“¢ SHYTTE myghtely your gates with yren barres.” 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 15. 


5 All the gates and sHYTTYNGES with yren barres and boltes all to 


Bra/fte in his holy comynge.” 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 16. 


“« Whan man or woman fholde pray, they fholde go in to theyr 
chambre and sHyTTE the dore to them. The dore that we fholde 
sHYTTE ben our fyue wyttes outwarde, to flee dyftraccion.” 


Diues and Pauper. fyrfte comm. cap. 54. 
“ She faye, that fhe hadde leuer to ΒΗΥΤΤΕ herfelfe all quyck in the 


“ praue, than to harme eny foule that God made to his lykeneffe.” 


Diues und Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 4. © 


“ The yates of this cyte fhall neuer be suyTTe.” 


Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. chap. 11. 


“‘ Sometymes the mouth of the matrice is fo large and ample that it 
“ cannot conueniently ΦΗΣΤΤΕ itfelfe together, nether contayne the , 


“* feture or conception.” 


Byrth of Mankynde, fol. 41. pag. 1. 
“ And 


“ 
ου 
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And holding out her fyngers, suyrrine together her hand, &c.” 
Byrthe of Mankynde, fol. 51. pag, 1. 


‘t The woman fealeth her matrice verye faftelye enclofed and 5ΗΥΤΤΕ, 
in fo muche &c.” | 
Byrthe of Mankynde, fol. 84. pag. 2. 


© The foure fayde Bifhoppes denounced kynge Ihon with bis realme — 


nw 
w~ 


xn 
- 


“ 
6. 


oe 
ο. 


ο 
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of Englande accurfed, and sHiTTE fafte the doores of the churches.” 
Fabian. pag. 28. 


‘* That boke whiche as fainét Iohan faith in the Apocalyps is fo 6ΗΥτ 
with vii clapfes, that it cannot be opened but by the lambe, that whan 
he sHYTTETH, then can no man open it, and whan he openeth it, 
than can no man sHyT it.” 


Sir T. Mores Workes. A Dialogue &c. 1ft boke. pag. 11]. 


‘“ The temple of Chrift is mans harte, and God is not included nor 
SHIT in any place.” | | 
Sir T. Mores Workes. 4 Diulogue §c. pag. 135. 


“© Goddes determinacions be hydden frome us, and euery wyndowe 
SHYT up, where we myghte pere into them.” | 
Gardeners Declaration againft Toye. fol. 45. pag. 2. 


“‘ His difciples knew not how he entryd, the dores being surt.” 
A Dectaration of Chrifte. By lohan Hoper. «αρ. δ. , 


{ do not know that it is worth while; but it can do no harm 


to notice, that the expreffion of—getting suut of a thing— 
means—to get a thing THROWN off or Caff from us. And that. 
a Weaver's SHUTTLE ΟΓ SHITTLE (Shut-del, Shit-del) means 8 
{mall infirument snot, i.e. Thrown or Caf. 


ει * And 
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« An honeft weaver, and as good a workman 
“ Ase’er SHOT SHUTTLE.” 
B. and Fletcher. Zhe Corcombe. pag. 334, 


A suutTtTie-cork or sHiITTLE-cork has the fame meaning. 
i.e. A cork Thrown or Café (backward and forward.) 


SHEET, (whether a sHEET for a bed, a SHEET of water, 8 
sHEET of lightning, a suEET anchor, &c.) is alfo the fame 
participle rceac. 


What we now write sHEET anchor was formerly written 
SHOT anchor. 


“ Certaine praiers fhoulde ther be fayd: and.thys was againft the 
“ Stone the very sHore anker.” 
Sir T. Mores. Workes. 4 Dialogue &c. 2d boke. pag.. 195. 


“‘ Thei runne to the herefie of the Denatiftes as to a sHOOTE anker.” 
Trai&ife of the pretenfed Marriage of Prieftes. chap. 2. 


But, befides the above different ways of writing and pro- 
nouncing this fame participle, as. with other verbs ; we have,. 
_ with this verb, another fource of variation. The Anglofaxon rc 
was pronounced both as sw and as sx. The participle there- 
fore of ycrcan, upon that account, affumes another apparently. 
different form: and this. different pronuneiation (and confe- 
quently different writing) has given us 8601, σουτ, SCTE, 
and sKIT. 


Scor and snort are mutually interchangeable. They are 
merely one and the fame word, viz. the Anglofaxon rceat,.the 


paft 
9 
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paft participle of rcican ; the Γο being differently pronounced. 
Scot free, scot and lot, Rome-scot, &c. are the fame as 
 sHoT free, ΔΗΟΤ and lot, Rome snort Xc. 


. The Italians have (from us) this fame word scotTo, applied 
and ufed by them for the fame purpofe as by us. Dante ufes 
it in his Purgatory: and is cenfured for the ufe of it, by thofe 
who, ignorant of its meaning, fuppofed it to be only a low, tavern 
expreflion ; and applicable only to a tavern reckoning. And — 
from this Italian scorro the French have their Efcot, Ecot, 
employed by them for the fame purpofe. 


This word has extremely puzzled both the Italian and French 
etymologifts. Its ufe and application they well knew: they 
could not but know: It was—* L’argent jetié fur la table de 
‘© Υ héte, pour prix du repas qu’ on a pris chez lui.”—But its 
etymology, or the real fignification of the word, taken by itfelf, 
(which alone could afford the reafon why the word was fo ufed 
and applied) intirely efcaped them. Some confidered that, ia 
a tavern, people ufually pay. for what they have eaten: thefe 
therefore imagined that scorro might come from Excoétus of 
Coguere; and that it was ufed for the payment of Excoétus cibue, 
Excoéto, Efcotto, Scotto. 


Others confidered that men did not always eat'in a tavern; 
and that their payment, though only for wine, was ftill called 
scoTTo. 'Thefe therefore fixed upon a common circumftance, 
viz. that, whether eating or drinking, men were equally forced 
or compelled to pay the reckoning: they therefore fought for 
the etymology in Cogere and Excogere. Coaéo, Excoacio, Ex- 
ερᾶο, Excotto, Scotto. | 


το | Indeed, 
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Indeed, if the derivation muft neceffarily have’ been found 
in the Latin, I do not know where elfe they could better have 
gone for it. But it is a great miftake, into which both the 
Italian and Latin etymologifts have fallen, to fuppofe that 
all the Italian muft be found in the Latin, and all the 
Latin in the Greek: for the fact is otherwife. The bulk 
and foundation of the Latin language is Greek ; but great part 
of the Latin is the language of our northern anceftors, grafted 
upon the Greek. And to our northern language the. etymo- 
logift muft go, for that part of the Latin which the Greek will 
not furnifh: and there, without any twifting or turning or ridi- 
culous forcing and torturing of words, he will eafily and elearly 
find it. We want therefore the teftimony of no hiftorians to 
conclude that the founders of the Roman ftate and of the 
Latin tongue came not from Afia, but from the North of 
Europe. For the language cannot lye. And from the language 
of every nation we may with certainty colle@ its origin. In 
the fame manner; even though no hiftory of the fa@ had τε- 
mained ; and though another Virgil and another Dionyfius had 
again, in verfe and profe, brought another Aineas from another 
‘T'roy to fettle modern Italy, after the deftruction of the Roman 
government; yet, in {ριίο of fuch fale hiftory, or filence- of 
hiftory, we fhould be able, from the modern language of the 
country (which cannot poffibly lye) ία conclude with certainty 
that our northern anceftors had again made another fuccefsful 
irruption into Italy, and again grafted their own language upon 

_the Latin, as before upon the Greek. For all the Italian, 
which cannot be eafily fhewn to be Latin, can be eafily fhewn 
to be our Northern language. 


΄ It would therefore, I believe, have been in fome degree 
ufeful to the learned world; if the ' prefent fyftem of ‘this 
_ country 


ῃ C - 
αλλ ama de an other 


4 
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country had not, by a | 
that vir- 
tuous and harmlefs good man, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. For he 
had, fhortly before his death, agreed with me to undertake, in. 
conjunction, a divifion and feparation of the Latin tongue into. 
two parts: placing together in one divifion all that could be 
clearly fhewn to be Greek ; and in the other divifion, all that. 
could be clearly fhewn to be of Northern extraétion. And 1 
- cannot forbear mentioning to you this circumfiance; not to 
revive your grief for the lofs of. a valuable man who deferved: 
| but. becaufe, he being dead 
and I fpeedily to follow him, you may perhaps excite and 
encourage fome other perfons more capable to execute a plan, 
which would be fo ufeful to your favourite etymological amufe- 
ment. I fay,. you muft encourage them: for there appears no: 
eucouragement in this country. at prefent. 
which. 
fwarm amongft us as numeroufly as our volunteers 
with this advantage, that none of the 
former | | are ever rejeCted! 
on account of their principles.. 


Good God! This country. | ο |——What: 
cannot an at-. 
chieve !. America,,. Corfica,, Hanover, with all our. 


antient dependents, friends and allies 
And. in how fhort atime! And the inhabitants of this little 
Ifland (the only remaining fpot)} 
Befieged collectively by France from, 
without : 
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in his houfe by fwarms of 


whilft his 
growing rents, like the goods of an infolvent trader, are 
. in the hands of his who 
now fuddenly find that they too have a new and additional 
rent, beyond their agreement, to pay to a new and unforefeen 
landlord. 


F. 


Turn your thoughts from this fubje&. Get out of the way 
of this ναβ rolling mafs, which might eafily have been ftopped 
at the verge of the precipice; but mult now roll to the bottom, 
Why fhould it crufh you unprofitably in its coutfe ? 


H. 


«6 Ever right, Menenius. Ever, Ever.” 


_A scout has been fuppofed, ‘in fome manner (but it is not 
attempted to be fhewn in what manner) to belong to the verb 
-Ecouter, Efcouter, aufcultare, To Liffen: and this, merely 
becaufe of a refemblance in the found and letters of that verb. 
But is lifening the ufual bufinefs of a scour? Are his ears all, 
and his eyes nothing? Is ‘he no good scout who returns with 
intelligence of what he has feen of the enemy, unlefs he has 
likewife overheard their deliberations ? Is an Out-scouT at 
Cricket fent to a diftance, that he may the better liften to what 
is pafling ? A scout means (fubaud, fome one, any one) SENT 
out, 
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ont, Say before an army, to colle& intelligence by any means: 
but, I fuppofe, by his eyes rather than by his ears; and to give 
notice of the neighbourhood or pofition &c. of an enemy. 
Sent out, (which I have here employed, becaufe it is the word 
πιο ufed in modern difcourfe) is equivalent to Thrown or Ca/t. 
The Anglofaxon Senvan was ufed indifferently for percan: and 
_ SEND, in old Englifh, for Thrown or Caft. In the ninth chapter 
of St. Mark, verfe 22. our modern tranflation fays——* Of 
‘ times it hath Caft him into the fire and into the waters.” 
Which our Old Englifh tranflation renders——*“ Ofte he hath 
«6 ΦΕΝΤΕ him bothe in to fier and in to watir.”. And the Anglo- 
faxon has it—‘* be hyne zelomlice on ryp and on percep ysenve.” 
But the plaineft inflance I can recolle@ of the indifferent ufé 
of senpD and Caft or Thrown, is in the 12th chapter of Mark.— 
« And Thefu fittinge ayens the treforie bihelde hou the cum- 
‘“ pany Caffide money into the treforie: and many riche men 
‘‘ Cafieden manye thingis. Sotheli whanne a pore widewe 
‘“‘ hadde comie, fhe sENTE twey mynutis, that is, a ferthing. 
. And he clepinge togidre hife difciplis, feide to hem ; treuly 
ο 1 feie to you, for this pore widewe sENTE more than alle 
“men that sENTEN in tothe treforie: for alle sENTEN of 
‘“‘ that thing that was plenteuofe to hem: fotheli this sENTE 
“ of hir pouert, alle thingis that fhe hadde, al hir lyflode.” 





«« And Jefus fat over againft the treafury, and beheld how 

“‘ the people cast money into the treafury; and‘ many that 
‘* were rich cast in much. And there ‘came a certain poor 
“ widow, and fhe THREW in two mites, which make a farthing. 
«© And he called unto him his difciples, and faith unto them, 
“ Verily I fay unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more 
| “ in, 
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κα in, than all they which have caft into the treafury. For all 
‘ they did cast in of their abundance; but fhe of her want 
*¢ did cast in all that fhe liad, even all her living.” 


Asa whkitT, the paft participle of To Write, means (fubaud. 
fomething) Written; fo a sxiT, the paft participle of rcrcan, 
means (fubaud. fomething) Caft or Thrown. ‘The word is now 
ufed for fome jeer or jibe or covered imputation Thrown or 
Caft upon any one. The fame thing in jefting converfation is 
alfo called a Fling. But, as the practice itfelf has long been 
banifhed from all liberal fociety, fo the word is not eafily to be 
found m liberal writings: and [ really cannot recolle@ an 
inftance of its ufe. But the adjective SKITTISH, applied to a 
horfe or jade of any kind, 18 common enough. 


The Dutch Scheet, peditus is the fame participle, and 
means merely (fubaud. Wind) Coft out. 


Our Englifh word Sketchy. the Dutch Schets, the Itahan 
Schizzo, and (though farther removed) the French E/gu iffe are 
all the fame participle. And, befides the application ftill 
common to all thofe languages, viz. “ fpezie di difegno non 
«6 terminato;” The Italians likewife apply Schizze very properly 
to—“ Quella macchia di fango, d’acqua, ο d’altro liquore che 
“ viene dallo Schizzare :” any fpot of dirt, or water, or other 
liquor {pirted out upon us. : . 


The Latin Sagitta (pronounce Saghitta) is likewife this fame 
participle sxrt, with the Latin terminating Article-a: and it 


ameans (fubaud. fomething) cas Thrown, i. 6. Shot. Skit, Skita, 
Sakita, 


oe 


a 
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Sakita, Sagita: (The earlier Romans never doubled their: 
letters.) Amd Sagitta comes not (as Ifidorus, C. Scaliger, 
Caninius, Nunnefius and  Votiius dreamed) from /αραοί vet, or ΄ 
σαγμα, OF ακιδος, OF cayy * 


Sop 

Soup (Are the paft participle of the Anglofaxon and 
Sup (Englith verb Sipan, To Sip, forbere, macerare. 

SIP 


i. σαν Are the paft participle of Enyccan, To Knit, 
NET nectere, alligare, attacher. 


“ To by a bell of braffe or of bryght fyluer 
“ And Knyt it on hys coller.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. fol. 3. pag. 2. 


‘* I would he.had continued to his country 
«« As he began, and not uNKNITTE himfelfe 


‘¢ The noble xnor he made.” 
Corivlanus.. pag. 20. 


«‘ Tle have this KNOT KNIT up tomorrow morning.” 
‘Romeo and Juliet. pag. 71. 





° @ 
* “ Sacittam, a fagaci iu, hoc eft, veloci i&u, ita appellari fcribit 
*“‘ Ifidorus, Cwfar Scaliger putat a σαγµα, elifo m, fieri faga; unde 
“ Sagitta. Angelus Caninius et Petrus Nunnefius aiunt venire ab 
** obliquo αχιδος, premiffo s. Sane vel hoc verum eft; vel eft Sagitta a 


““ Yay, Ut omnino σαγας nomine contimeantur Omnia armorum 


“ genera.” ους. 
U : ‘‘ Se 


Wo Tare. ἴ 
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“ So often thall the KNoT of us be call’d 
“ The men that gaue their country’ Liberty.” 
Julius. Cafar, pag. 119. 


Kynicut—is Cnyc, Un attaché. 


“ And KNITTE, upon conclufion, 
‘“‘ His argument in fuche a forme 
** Whiche maie the pleyne trouth enforme.” 
Gower. lib. 7. fol. 149. pag. 6. “cot tr. 


“ Ye knowe eke howe it is your owne KNIGHT.” 
Troylus. boke 3. fol. 177. pag. 2. col. 1. 


«ΥΕ it were lefull to fyngell man and fyngell weman to medle 
“ togydre and gendre, God hadde made matrymonye in vayne, and 
' ¥ there wolde no man KNITTE hym undepartably to ony woman.” 

Diues and Pauper. 6th.comm. cap. 3.. 


“¢ In all places I fhall bee my lady your daughters feruant and KNIGHT 
in right and in wrong.” 
Hiftorie of Prince Arthur. ad Part. chap. 19.. 


ά: 


“ O, find him, giue this ring to my true KwreHT.’ 
Romeo.and Juliet. pag. 66. 


; Ner—is. (fubaud. fomething) Knitted. 


‘* Thei ben to-gether KNET.” 
c ' Gower. lib, 7.. fol. 142; pag. 1. col. I. 


“ The goodlyhede or beaute which that kynde 
‘* In any other lady had yfette 


“ Cannot the mouhtenance οἱ a gnat unbynde ; 
& About 
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- « Ahout his hert, of al Crefeydes nette | 
“ He was fo narowe ymathed and ΥΕΝΕΤΤΕ. 
Pea eee Troylus. boke 8. fol. 181. pag, 2. col. & 


Stor ) 
StoreSAre the patt participle of rlipan, Το Siip. 
Sup 


Suit Pee pedis cervini, is the paft participle of 
Stor jylican, findere, To Slit. 


‘“* Here’s Little John hath harbour‘d you a Deer, 
1 fee by his tackling. And a hart of ten, 

1 trow he be, Madam, or blame your men: 

“* For by his stort, his entries, and his port, 

“‘ His frayings, fewmets, he doth promife {port 
“‘ And ftanding ‘fore the dogs.” 


Sad Shepherd. ΛΕΒ 1. Sce. 1. 


κ. Where harbor'd is the hart; there often from his feed 
“ The dogs of him do find ; or thorough {Kilful heed, . 
ἔε The huntsman by his 51.91, or breaking earth, perceives 


_ © Where he had gone to lodge.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 13% 


Wnrore—lIs the pait participle of bypan, Το Hire. The 
word means fimply (fubaud. fome one, any one) Hired. It was 
formerly written without the w. How, or when, or by whom, 
the w was firft abfurdly prefixed, I know not. 


“ Treuli I fey to you, for pupplicans and nooris fhulen go bifore 


“ you in to the rewme of God. For John came to you in the wey of 
Ua “ right- 
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“ rightfalnetfe, and ye bileuyde wot to byms but puppticans and 
«6 ΗΟΟΑΙ5 bileuiden to him,” 


nA 
ον 


Matthew, chap, xxi. 


« This thi fone whiche deuouride his fubftaunce with Hroorts.” 
- Luk. chap. xv. 


εε Takynge membris of Crift, thal I make membris of an HOORE.” 
1 Corinthies. chap. vi. 


Bi feith Raib noon perihide not.” ι 

Hebrewes. chap. xi. 

κ. Alfo forfothe and Raib HoorE, wher fhe was not iuftified of werkis.” 
James. chap. ii. 


‘¢ I thal thewe to thee the dampnecion of the great HORE.’ 
_ Apocalyps. chap. XV1. 


‘“ The watris that thou haft feyn where the HoRE fittith, ben pupplis, 
folkis and tungis or langagis. Thefe fhulen hate the fornycarie 


or HOORE.” 
| Apocalips. chap. 17. 


** Shal I make the membres of Chrift, partes of the HorEs bodye.” 
Deteion of the Deuils Sophiftrie. fol. 96. pag. 2 


κ In confirmation of this explanation of the word (though it 


needs none, for it is in the regular and ufual courfe of the 
whole language) we have the practice of other languages: 
which, on the fame fcore, give the fame denomination to the 
fame thing. Thus, as Voffius has well obferved, Meretrizx in 
Latin is fo denominated a Merendo; and Megvos, Πορνη, in Greek, 


α Περαω (quod a Isaw) vendo. 


Am > 
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F. 


Am I then to underftand that all the other words of reproach 
‘(fo numerous and diffimilar) which are caft upon unchafte 


'- women, have a fimilar etymology? And that all thofe deno- 


minations (Harlot, Proftitute, Concubine, Wench, Trull, Punk, 
Drab, Strumpet) have alfo a reference to Sale and Hire ? 


H. 


Not fo. In one refpec they have all a refemblance; inaf- 
much as they are all paft participles; but they do not all 
relate to the circumftance of Sale or Hive, as wHors and . 
HARLOT do. — | 


Ἡλητοτ--] believe with Dr. Th. Hickes, is nierely Horelet, 
‘the diminutive of Hore. The word was formerly applied (and 
commonly) to a very different fort of Hireling, for that is all | 
which it means, to Males as well as Females. In Troylus and 
Crefida, Therfites tells Patroclus, 


« Thou art thought to be Achilles male varor. 
Ῥ. “ Male vAnLoT, you rogue, What's that? 
Th. “ Why his mafculine wHoreE.” 


Varner ) The antient vaRLET and the modern vaLet for 
VALET νεα I believe to be the fame word as 
HARLOT; the afpirate only changed to v, and the r, by 
effeminate and flovenly f{peech, fuppreffed in the latter: as 
Lord, by affeation, is now frequently pronounced Led or Lud. 


You 
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F. 


You do not furely produce to me thefe words of Therfites, 
to fhew that HARLOT was applied to males as well as to 
females: for they contain an infamous charge againft Patro- 
clus, and intended to give him a female appellation and office. ΄ 


i. 

Agreed. But they fhew that vartoT and wHore were 
fynonimous terms. For the common application of HARLOT 
to men, merely as perfons receiving wages or hire, I mutt 
produce other inftances. . 


*‘ He was a gentel HARLOT and a kynde 
“ A better felowe fhulde a man nat fynde.” .. 
Prologues.. The Sompnour. -': 


“© Ye: falfe HaARLoT (quod the Miller) hafte. | .. 
“ A falfe traytour, falfe clerke (quod he) + 
Meues Tale. fol. 17. pag. 1. col. 2.- ! 


“« A fturdy HARLOT went hem ay behynde 
“ That was her hoftes man, and bare a facke.” 
Sompners Tale. fol. 42. pag. 2. col. I. 


“ Suche HARLOTTEs fhul men difclaunder.” 
Plowmans Tale. fol. 94. pag. 3. col. 2. 


“ Falfe Semblant (quod Loue) in thys wyfe 
“ I take the here to my feruyce, &c. 
“ My kyng of nHARLOTEs fhalt thou be.” 
° Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 149. pag- 1. col. 1. 


6 The 
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τα. The bifly knapis and ventoris of his tabit 


‘‘ About thaym ftude,” | 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 409. 


“ This day (great duke) fhe fhut the doores upon me, 
‘+ While fhe with HARLoTs feafted in my houfe.” 
Comedy of Errors. pag. 98. 


“ The παπι οτ-Κίηρ is quite beyond mine arme.” 
Winters Tale. pag. 234. 


V. ‘* Let not your too much wealth, Sir, make you furious. 
Corb. “ Away thou VARLET. 

V. “ Why, Sir? 

Corb. “ -Doft thou mock me ? 

V “ ‘You mock the world, Sir. Did you not change Wills ? 


Corb. “ Out, HARLOT.” 
Volpone. The For. A& 2. Sce. 6. 


‘¢ It is written in Solinus de mirabilibus mundi, that in the Ifand of 
«6 Sardinia there is a well; whereof if a true man doe drinke, his cic 
“ fight ftraight waie waxeth cleere; but if a falfe uarxot doe but {up of 
«it, hee waxeth ftarke blinde out of hande, although hee did fee neuer 
‘“¢ fo well before.” 
Wilfon upon Ufurie. fol. 186. 


ο την κ Need no explanation. 

Wencu—is the paft participle of Yincian,. To Wink. i. e. 
One that is inked at; and, by implication, who may be had 
by a nod or a Wink. Obferve, that great numbers of words in 
Englifh are written and pronounced indifferently with.cu or κ. 
As Speak and Speech, Break and Breach, Seek and Seech, Dike 

and 
5. 
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and Ditch, Drink and Drench, Poke and Pouch, Stink aud 
Stench, Thack and Thatch, Stark and Starch, Wake and IVatch, 
Kirk and Church, &c. 


"TRULL. 


“ T fcar’d the dolphin and his TRULL.’ 
_ 14 Part | Henry 6. pag. 102. 


“¢ « Only th’ adulterous Anthony, mott large 
** In ‘his abhominations turnes you off, 
“* And giues his potent regiment to a TRULL.” 


Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 354. 


“ Amyddis Ttale, under the hillis law, 

6 Thare ftandis ane famous ftede wele beknaw, 

“© That for his brute is namyt in mony land, 

‘* The vale Amfan&us hate, on ather hand 

* Quham the fydis of ane thik wod of tre 

* Clofis all derne with ikuggy bewis hie: 

“* Ane routand burn amydwart therof rynnis, 

“ Rumland and foundand on the craggy quhynnis: 

‘¢ And eik forgane the brokin brow of the mont 

* Ane horribill caue with brade and large front 

‘“¢ Thare may be fene ane THROLL, or aynding ftede 

«ΟΕ terribill Pluto fader of hel and dede, - 
5 Ane rift or fwelth fo griflie for to fe, 
_“ To Acheron reuin doun that hellis fye, | 
“ Gapand with his peftiferus goule full wyde.” - 

Douglas. boke Ἰ. pag. 227. 


~ 


“¢ Eft locvs, Italie in medio fub montibus altis, 
 Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
“ Amfantu valles: denfis hunc frondibus atrum 
| |  Ὀτρεί 
/ 2 
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‘“« Urget utrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragofus 
“« Dat fonitum faxis et torto vortice turrens: 

‘* Hic fpecus horrendum, et fevi fpiracula Ditis 

** Monftrantur: ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago 
** Peftiferus aperit fauces.” 


TRULL, applied to a woman, means perforata. Dypel, Dypl: 
the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Dyphan, perforare. 
And as Dyphan or Diphan, by a very common tranfpofition of 
Β, is in Englifh Thrill; fo the regular paft participle of Diphan, 
viz. Dypl ος Dupl, is become the Englifh Turoux, Thrul, or 
TRULL. 7 


‘¢ All were they fore hurte, and namely one 
‘“‘ That with a {fpere was Throuled his breft bone.” 
Knyghtes Tale. fol. 9. pag. 2. col. 9. 


“* He coude hys comynge not forbeare, 
“ Thoughe he him 7hrylled with a {peare.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 156. pag. 2. col. 2. 
** So Zhyrled with the poynt of remembraunce 
“« The fwerde of forowe.” 
Complaynt of Annelyda. fol. 272. pag. 2. col. .1. 


ο Howe that Arcite, Annelyda fo fore 
“* Hath Zhrilled with the poynt of remembraunce.” 


Complaynt of Annelyda. fol. 273. pag. 1. -col, 2. - 


“ The fpeare alas, that was fo fharpe withal 
“* So Zhrilled my herte.” 


Mary Magdaieyne. fol. 336. pag. 1. col. 2. . 


x | ο πδυ 
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‘ But wel I wot the fpeare with euery nayle 
“ Thirled my foule.” 
Mary Meagdaleyne. fol. 336, pag. 9. col. 1. 


Punk. 


“« She may be a PuNCKE: for many of them are neither maid, widow, 


nor wife.” : 
Meafure for Meafure. pag. 81. 


“ Squiring ? PUNCK and Puncklings up and down the city.” 
'B. and Fletcher. Adartial Maid. 


| Ῥυκκ is the regular paft participle of Pyngan, pungere: 
and it means (fubaud. a female) Pung or Punc. i. e. Punéa. 


κ Lo, he cometh with cloudis, and ech ige fhal fee him, and thei 


- 4 pungiden or prickiden hym.” 
Apocatips. chap. i. 


“ Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye fhall fee him, and 
‘¢ they alfo which pierced him.” 
Revelation. chap. i. verfe 7. 


_ Dras—Is the paft participle of ARGIBAN, ejicere, ex- 
pellere. 


«« They fay he keepes a Troyan praB, and ufes the traitour Chalcag 
“* his tent.” 
Troylus and Creffida. 


Therfites here gives Creffida the appellation of pras, with 
“peculiar propriety: for, according to his flanderous f{peech, 
who never omitted a circumftance of reproach, fhe was fo in 

8 - more 
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more fenfes than one. She was Dpabbe, as feces (for fo our 
_anceftors applied this participle): and-fhe was Dpab and 
Troyan Dpab, as being expelled and an Ouft-caft from Troy. 


StruMPET—1. e. Stronpot; a compound of two Dutch par- 
ticiples. Which, being Dutch, let Caflander and his affociate 
explain. 

Speaking of Varlets, you mentioned the word torp. That | 
word is not yet become quite an opprobrious tern, whatever 
it may be hereafter: which will:depend intirely upon the con- 
du& of thofe who may bear that title, and the means by which 
it may ufually be obtained. But what does the word mean? 
For I can never. believe, with Skinner, that it proceeds from— 
“ Dlap, panis et Ford (pro Afford) fuppeditare: quia fcilicet 
multis panem Jargitur, 1.6. multos αι.” * For the animal 
we have lately knowr by that name is intirely of a different 
defcription. / 


H. 
You know, it was antiently written blapopo; and our etymo- | 
logifts were mifled by blap, which, as they truly faid, certainly 





_* Lorp, ab a. s. Dlafopd, poftea Louepd, Dominus: hoc a Plar, 
panis, et Ford pro Afford fuppeditare. Quia fc. dominus, 1. e. ‘nobilis 
multis panem largitur, i. e. multos alit.” Skinner. 

Junius and Verftegan concur with this derivation; though Junius 
acknowledges a difficulty—‘ quoniam nufquam adhuc incideram in vo- 
“‘ cabulum A. Saxonicum, quod refponderet Angl. Afford.” 

X2 means 
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“ But wel I wot the fpeare with euery nayle 
“ Thirled my foule.” 
Mary Magdaleyne. fol. 336, pag. 2. col. Ἱ. 


Punk. 


“¢ She may be a PUNCKE: for many of them are neither maid, widow, 


‘* nor wife.” 3 
Meafure for Meafure. pag. 81. 


ή Squiring PUNCK and Puncklings up and down the city.” 
'B. and Fletcher. Adartial Maid 


Punk is the regular paft participle of Pyngan, pungere: 
and it means (fubaud. a female) Pung or Punc. i. e. Punéa. 


“ Lo, he cometh with cloudis, and ech ige thal fee him, and thei 
om pungiden or prickiden hym.” 
Apocakips. chap. i. 


“ Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye fhall fee him, and 
“¢ they alfo which pierced him.” 
Revelation. chap. i. verfe 7. 


Dras—lIs the paft participle of AKGIBAN, ejicere, ex- 
pellere. 


‘* They fay he keepes a Troyan bras, and ufes the traitour Chalcas 
“ bistent” 
Troylus and Crefida. 


Therfites here gives Creffida the appellation of pras, with 
“peculiar propriety: for, according to his flanderous fpeech, 


who never omitted a circumftance of reproach, fhe was fo in 
8 more 
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more fenfes than one. She was Dpabbe, as feces (for fo our 
_anceftors applied this participle): and-fhe was Dpab and 
Troyan Dpab, as being expelled and an Out-caft from Troy. 


SrrumpEt—i. e. Stronpét; a compound of two Dutch par- 
ticiples. Which, being Dutch, let Caffander and his affociate 
explain. ΄ 

F. | 

Speaking of Varlets, you mentioned the word torp. That — 
word is not yet become quite an opprobrious term, whatever 
it may be hereafter: which will-depend intirely upon the con- 
du& of thofe who may bear that title, and the means by which 
it may ufually be obtained. But what does the word mean? 
For I can never believe, with Skinner, that it proceeds from— 
«6 ΡΙαΓ, panis et Ford (pro Afford) fuppeditare: quia fcilicet 
multis panem largitur, 1.e. multos alit.” * For the animal 
we have lately knowr by that name is intirely of a differen 
defcription. | 


H. | 
You know, it πας antiently written blaropo; and our etymo- | 
logifts were mifled by ΡΙαΡ, which, as they truly faid, certainly 





* Lorp, ab a. 8. Dlaropd, poftea Louepd, Dominus: hoc a Dla, 
panis, et Ford pro Afford {uppeditare. Quia fc. dominus, i. 6. nobilis 
multis panem largitur, i. 6. multos alit.” Skinner. 

Junius and Verftegan concur with this derivation; though Junius 
acknowledges a difficulty—‘* quoniam nufquam adhuc incideram in vo- 
“‘ cabulum A. Saxonicum, quod refponderet Angl. Afford.” 

X2 means 
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means and is our modern toaF. Dut when they had told us 
that Loar came from Dlap, they thought their bufinels with 
that word was compleated. And this is their ufual pradtice 
with other words. But I do not fo underftand etymology. I 
could as well be contented to ftop at Loar in the Englith, as 
at Ρας in the Anglofaxon: for fuch a derivation affords no 
additional. nor ultimate meaning. The queftion with me is 
ftill, why Dlap in the Anglofaxon? I want a meaning, as the 
caufe of the appellatien; and not merely a fimilar word in. 
another language. 


. Had they confidered that we ufe the different terms BREAD 
and pouGs and Loar for the fame material fubftance in diffe- 
rent ftates ; they would probably have fought for the etymology. 
or different meanings of thofe words, in the circumftances of the 
different ftates. And had they fo fought, they probably would 
have found.: and the meaning of the word Ρας would have 
faved them from the abfurdity of their derivation of Lorn. 


Breap we have already explained: It is Brayed grain.. 
After breaking or pounding the grain,. the next ftate in the 
_ procefs tawards Loar is pouGH. And 


Doveun—lIs the ρα participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
Deapian, to moiften or to wet. Dovcu therefore or. pow 
means Wetted. 


You will not fail to obferve en paffant, that pew— (a. s. 
Deap) though differently fpelled and pronounced, is the fame 
participle with the fame meaning. 


‘© Ane - 
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Ane hate fyry power, warme and DEw, 
“ Heuinly begynnyng and original 
“ Bene in thay fedis quhilkis we faulis cal.” 
Douglas. lib. 6. pag. 191. 


“ Of Paradife the well in fothfaftnes 
“ Foyfon that floweth in to fondry royames. 
“ The foyle to.ADEWE with his {wete ftreames.” 
Lyfe.of oure Lady.. pag. 165. 


‘ Wherefore his mother of very tender herte 
“ Out Brafle on teres and might herfelfe nat Stere,.: 
“ That all By DEWED where her eyen clere.” 


Lyfe οἱ, oure Lady. pag. 167.. 


6 And let my brefte, benigne lorde, be DEWED: 
‘ Downe with fomme drope from thy magefte.” 
Lyfe of oure Lady. pag. 182. 


With teares augmenting the frefh mornings pEAw.” 
Romeo and Juliet. pag. 54. 


“ Her coftly bofom ftrew’d with precious orient pearl, 

‘“ Bred in her fhining fhells, which to the praw doth yawn, 

“ Which peaw they fucking in, conceive that lufty fpawn.”. 

, Poly-olbion. Song 30.. 
After the Breap has been wetted (by which it’ becomes 

pouGuH) then comes the Leaven (which in the Anglofaxon is: 

termed hep and Papen); by which it becomes Loar. 


Eoar—in Anglofaxon blap, ‘a broad) is the paft participle: 
of Dhyian,.to raife; and means merely Raifed.. Soin the Maefo- 
gothic, . 
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gothic, HAAIBS is Loar; which is the paft participle of 
hAGIBGAN, to raife, or to lift up. 


In the old Englith tranflation we read—* He hauynge mynde 
“ of his mercy Took up Ifrael his child.” In the modern verfion 
εε «κε He hath holpen his fervant Ifrael in remembrance of his 
‘s mercy.” Luke chap. i. ver. 54. But in the Gothic it is 
“ HAGIBEKAA TSKAGAA.” ΄ He hath raifed or lifted up Ifrael. 


When the etymologift had thus difcovered that Dlar meant . 
Raifed; I think he muft inftantly have perceived that blapopo 
was 2 compound word of blap; (rayed or exalted) and Όρο, 
Ortus, fource, origin, birth. 


~ Lorp—therefore means High-born, or of an Exalted Origin. 
With this-explanation of the word, you will perceive, that 
can no more make a 10825; than they can make a Traitor. 

They may indeed place a Thief and a Traitor amongft Lorps ; 
and deftroy an innocent and meritorious man as a Traitor. 
But the Theft and treachery of the one, and the innocence and 
merits of the other, together with the infamy of thus mal- 
‘ afforting them, are far beyond the reach and power of any 

to do away. 


Ε, | 
If plapopd, i. 6. Lord, does not mean (as I before fufpected, 
and you have fince fatisfied me it does not mean) an Afforder 


of Bread; neither can Ῥ]αΡοις, i. e. LaDy, mean a Diftributor 
| or 


. 66 
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or Server out of that Bread *: as (ftill mifled by play) the 
fame etymologifts have fuppofed.. Yet in blapoiz there is no 
Ons, 





* Verftegan, in his Reftitution of decayed Intelligence, Edit. 1634. 
pag. 316. gives us the following account of Lorn and Lapy. ι 

“ T finde that our anceftors ufed for Lorp the name of Laford, which 
* (as it fhould feeme) for fome afpiration in the pronouncing, they wrot 
“ Hlaford and Hlafurd. Afterward it grew to be written Loverd: and 
** by receiving like abridgment as other our ancient appellations have 
done, it is in one fyllable become Lorp. 
‘* To deliver therefore the true etymology, the reader fhall underftand, 
that albeit wee have our name of Bread from Breod, as our anceftors 
were woont to call it, yet ufed they alfo, and that moft commonly, to 
call Bread by the name of Hilaf; from whence we now only retaine 
“ the name of the forme or fafhion wherein Bread is ufually made, 
** calling it a Loaf; whereas Loaf comming of Hlaf or Laf, is rightly. 
alfo Bread it felfe, and was not of our anceftors taken for the forme 
only, as now we ufe it. 
“ Now was it ufuall in long foregoing ages, that fach as were 
endued with great wealth and meanes above others, were chiefely re- 
nowned (efpecially in thefe Northerne regions) for their houfe-keeping 
“and good hofpitality; that is, for being able and ufing to feed and 
fuftaine many men; and therefore were they particularly honoured 
‘“¢ with the name and title of Hlaford, which is as much to fay as An 
“ Aforder of Laf, thet is a Bread-giver: intending (as it feemeth) by 
‘“* Bread, the fuftenance of man; that being the fubftance of our food, . 
* the moft agreeable to nature, and that which in our daily prayers we 
** efpecially defire at the hands of God.” 
*“‘ And if we duly obferue it, wee fhall finde that our nobility of | 
England which generally doe beare the name of Lorp, have alwaies, 
and as it were of a fucceflive cuftome (rightly according unto that 
* honourable name) maintayned and fed more people, to wit, of (πείς 

ὃν fervants, 


11 
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‘Opo, nor any equivalent word to make her name fignify. 
High-born. 





τες 


66 


fervants, retayners, dependants, tenants, as alfo the poore, than the 


nobility of any country in the continent, which furely is a thing very 


honourable and laudable, and moft well befitting noblemen and right 
noble minds.” 

Lavy. 
‘¢ The name or-title of Zady, our honourable appellation generally for 
all principall women, extendeth fo farre, as that it not only mouateth 
up from the wife of the knight to the wife of the king, but remaineth 


.to fome women whofe hufbands are no knights, fuch as having bin 


Lord Majors are afterward only called Mafters, as namely the Alder- 
men of York. 

“ It was anciently written Hlcafdian or Leafdian, from whence it 
came to be Lafdy, and laftly Lady. I have fhewed here laft before 
how fla} or Laf was fometime our name of Bread, as alfo the reafon 
why our noble and principall men came to be honoured in the name 
of Laford, which now is Lorp, and even the like in corefpondence 
of reafon muft appeare in this name of Leafdian, the feminine of 
Laford: the firft fyllable whereof being anciently written Hleaf and 
not laf, muft not therefore alienate it from the like nature and fenfe; 


for that only feemeth to have bin the feminine found ; and we fea that 


of Leafdian we have not retained Leady but Lady. Well then both 
Hlaf and Hleaf we muft here underftand to fignifie one thing, which 
is Bread: Dian is as much to fay as Serve; and fo is Leafdian, a 
Bread-fercer. Whereby it appeareth that as the Laford did allow 
food and fuftenance, fo the Leafdian did fee it ferved and difpofed to 
the guefis. And our ancient and yet continued cuftome that our Ladies 
and Gentlewomen doe ufe to carue and ferve their guefts at the table, 
which in other countries is altogether ftrange and unufuall, doth for 
proofe hereof well accord and corefpond with this our ancient and 
honourable feminine appellation.” 


8 | .« H. Nor 
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Nor does it fo fignify. Ῥ]αρδις fignifies and is merely Lofty, 
i.e. Raifed or Exalted: her birth being intirely out of the 
queftion ; the wife following the condition of the hufband. 
But I wifh you here to obferve, that the paft participle of the 
verb blizian, befides Loar, LoRD, and LaDy, has furnifhed us 
with two other fuppofed fubftantives; viz. Lit t LiFe) and 
LOFT. 


The former of thefe, 1151, is not ufed at prefent in England ; 
but, I am told, is ftill common in Scotland. 


‘“* With that the dow 
‘‘ Heich in the Lirr full glaide he gan behald.” 
Douglas. booke 5. pag. 144. 


“ Under the Lirt the maift gentyl riuere.” 
Douglas. booke 8 pag. 241. 


** Nane uthir wyfe, than as fum tyme we fe 
“ The fchynand brokin thunderis lichtyng fle, 
“ Peirfand the wattry cloudis in the LrFt.” 
_ Douglas. booke 8. pag. 255. 


‘* For-fuddanlie thay fe, or thay be war, 
* The fyre flaucht beting from the Lrrr on fer, 
“ Cum with the thunderis hidduous rumbling blaft.” ~ © 
' Douglas. booke 8. p. 261. 


«6 And on that part quhar the LIFT was maift clere 
“ Towart the left Παπά maid ane thundering.” 
Douglas. booke-9. pag. 300. 


Y © Wyth 


~ 
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“ Wyth ftormy tempeftis and the northin blaftis, 
ο © Quhilk cloudis fkatteris, and al the LirT ouercaftis.” 
Douglas. booke 9. pag. 302. 


“ Ane huge clamour thay rafit and womenting, 
“ Beting thare breiftis, quhil all the L1FT did ryng.” 
Douglas. boke 11. pag. 360. 


“ The fpdrrow chirmis in the wallis clyft 
* Goldfpink and lintquhite fordynnand the LYFT.” 
Douglas. Prol. to booke 12. pag. 403. 


“ Beliue ouer al the tirtT upfemyt rife 


‘“* The fell tempeft.” 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 418. 


“ But lo ane fworl of fyre blefis up thraw 
“ Lemand towart the Lrrr the flamb he faw.” 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 435. 


** And as I lukit on the LrrrT me by, 
“ All birnand rede gan waxin the euin fky.” 
Douglas. Prol. to booke 13. pag. 449. 


Lirr—lIs the paft participle blyod or LiFED ; obtained, in 
the ufual manner, by adding the participial termination od or 
ED to bhp or Lif, Lifed, Lif’d, Lift. Seeing the fignification 
of the word LiFT, you will not wonder that it is perfectly equi- 
valent to wEAVEN; and that in all the foregoing ραβᾶρε» you 
may, if you pleafe, fubftitute Heaven for Lift: One being the 
paft participle of biyian, and the other of Ῥεαραη. 


Lorr (our common name for a Raifed, Elevated or High 
room or chamber) is likewife the paft participle of Dhpian; 
obtained 
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obtained in the fame manner,. by adding the participial termi- 
nation ED to the paft tenfe blar or Lazwf. 


Lafed (a broad) Laf'd, Laft—or wort. 


‘* A heart where dread was neuer fo imprett, 
' “ To hide the thought that might the truth aduaunce, 
“In neither fortune Lort, nor yet repreft, 
_“ Το fwell 18 wealth, or yeeld unto mifchaunce.” 
Songes and Sonets. By the Earl of Surrey. fol. 16. pag. 9. 


© Abfence, my friende, workes wonders oft, 
“6 Now brings full low, that lay full torr.” 
Songes &c. By the Earl of Surrey &c. fol. 87. pag. tL 


Being thus in poffeffion of the fuppofed fubftantive LOFT, 
the language proceeded in its ufual way of forming an adjec~ 
tive by adding 1z to it; which our modern language uniformly, 
in all cafes, changes to y. Hence the Adjective Lorry. 


Lorty) Are the fame word, the fame participle, the fame 
and ‘adjective; and mean merel y Ravfed, Elevated, 
Lapy ) Exalted. 


F. 

I cannot take this leap with you at once from Lorty. to 
LADY: They are too diftant for me. I muft have fome ftation. 
or fome fteps between, or I fhall never reach it. I do not 
boggle at the difference between ο and a, or, as it was prow 
nounced, aw. That change is perpetually made. But the rr 
in the one, inftead of p in the other, I cannot fo eafily get 

Y¥ 2 over. 


= 
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over. Befides, we ο ufe the one as a fubftantive, and the other 
"as an adjective. 


Hi. 
It. is the F alone which, being retained in the one and fup- 
preffed in the other, caufes all your difficulty, and all the 
difference between the words. 


blap, Dlarod, blapd, blapo-1z 
omitting the incipient u, is in our modern character, 
Laf, Lafed, Laf’d, Lafd-y 


If the F is retained in the word, the immediately fubfequent | 
D is, as ufual, changed to r: and the word will be Lapis y (A 
broad):or LOFTY. 


If the ¥ is fuppreffed, no caufe remains for changing the Dy 
and the word will be Lavy. 


It is not neceffary, I fuppofe, to fay one word to explain why 
LaDy is ufed as a fubftantive. Their frequent recurrence 
caufes the fame to numberlefs other adjectives which are now 
confidered as fubftantives. 


F. 

.- Jt feems rather extraordinary to me, that vou fhould derive. 
from one common ftock fo many different words, which in their 
eommon ufe and application do not, at firft fight, appear to. 
ΦΊῃνο any the fmalleft relation to each other. ‘hat Lord and 
Ludy however might have a common origin, and be derived: 
from. the fame fource, I could very well fuppofe. But. how their. 

3 | | meaning: | 
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meaning fhould be connected with the Lift, a Loft, and a 
Loaf, I confefs I had not imagined. I do fee at prefent the 
common link which holds them together. But, though you 
' did the fame thing before with the verbs bearan and pecan, 
yet, I fuppofe, fuch coincidencies are rare. 


H. 

Na. It-is the neceffary condition of all ‘languages. Tt ts: 
the lot of man, as of all other animals, to have few different. 
ideas ; (and there is a good phytical reafon for it) though we 
have many words: and yet, even of them, by no means fo: 
many as we are fuppofed to have. I mean, of words: with dif-- 
ferent fignifications. What you now notice would have: 
happened often before, if I had not been careful to keep it oat 
of light, till you fhould be ripe for it.. 


At firft, if you remember, we were led to a difcovery of thefe 
hidden participles only by the participial terminations Ep, EN, 
and t. But we have now proceeded a little farther, and have 
difcovered another fet of participles which we obtain by a 
change of the characteriftic letter of the verb. We may now 
therefore look back to thofe participles we at firft noticed ; and: 
add to them thofe which are derived from the fame common: 
ftoek, and which I forbore at that time to mention. Thus: 


and ‘Sverb Το Bren,-or To Brine The French. and. 


Brown ) As well as BRAND *,. are the patt- participle of the | 
sind foe 7 have in their languages this fame parti- 





* In. BRANDY, (German Brand-wein) Brand i is. the fame participle. 
. ciple ;. 
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ciple; written by them Brun and Bruno. Brown means 
Burned, (fubaud. colour). It is that colour which things have 
that have been Burned. 


«« Newe grene chefe of fmalle clammynes comfortethe a 
εε hotte ftomake, as Rafis fayth, it repreffethe his BRouNEsS 
‘¢ and heate.” 

Regiment of Helthe. fol. 61. pag. 1. (1541.) By T. Paynel. 


6 It BOURNETH ouer moche.” 
Regiment of Helthe. fol. 62. pag. 1. 


(Hence alfo the Italians have their Bronzo: from which the 
*-French and Englifh have their Bronze.) 


Nor is this peculiar to our language alone ; nor to this colour 
only. All colours in all languages muft have their denomina- 
tion from fome common object, or from fome circumftances 
which produce thofe colours. So Voffius well derives ruscus 
— παρα το Φωσκειν quod Hippocrati eft Uftulare. Nam que. 
uftulantur Fujca reddunt.” In the fame manner, 


YELLow—Leelzed, Le-elz) is the paft participle of Ge-zlan, 
accendere. The Italian Giallo and the French (Ge-zlgen) 
Gialne, Jaune, are the fame participle. So the Latin words 
Flammeus and Flavus from Φλεγω, θλεγμα Flamma. 


GrEEN—is the paft participle of Lpeman, virefcere: as 
_Viridis of virere, and Prafinus from Πρασον. 


WHITE 
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Wuitre—is the paft participle of OAPGAN, fpumare, 


Grey—of Genegnan, inficere. &c. 


Brunt—(Brun-ed, Brun’d, Brunt) i.e. Burnt, is the fame 
participle as Brown or Brun. In fpeaking of a battle—To 
bear the BruNT of the day—is to bear the Heat, the Hot or 
Burnt part of it. 


« Enceladus body with thunder lyis half Bron.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag. 87. 


‘“¢ 1 report me unto the kynges maieftye that ded is, whiche 
at the fyrft BRouNT, as fone as he toke Godes caufe in handy 
that leopard and dragon of Rome, did not only folicitat 
thole forene worold againft him, but &c.” 

Declaracion of Chrifte. By Johan Hoper. [1547.] 


θι 
θ. 


wn 


‘¢ With what reafon could ye thinke, that if ye bode the 
hote BruNT of battaile, but ye muft needs feele the fmart.” 
The Hurt of Sedition. By Sir John Cheke. 


6 


Loc As well as Law, are alfo the paft participle of 
and taargan Leczan, ponere, To Lay. Laz (a broad, 
Loap Jand retaining the found of the z) Loc; from the 


Anglofaxon, correfponds with post from the Latin. We fay 
indifferently —* Το Παπά like a post,” or “Ίο ftand like a 
‘ toc” in our way. Lag-ed or Lag’d (difmiffing the found. of 
' the z) becomes Lad (4 broad) or toap. And you will not 
fail to obferve, that, though Weight is fubaud. and therefore 
implied in the word Loap; yet JFeght is not LoaD, until 
cuivis Lmpofitum. 

2 SUEER 
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SHEER 
SHERD 
SHRED and ScoRE All thefe, fo varioufly written and pro- 
ΟΚΤ nounced; and now {ο differently and 
Snops diftinctly apphed; are yet merely the 
ς | paft participle of rcypan, To Shear, to 
ο ος and ScAR cut, to divide, to feparate. And they 
Suarn were formerly ufed indifferently. 

ο Sure 


Suirt and SKIRT 


Nor have we any occafion to travel for their etymology (I 
cannot fay with Dr. Johnfon, for he himfelf never advanced a 
fingle footftep towards any of them; but by his ignorant 
direction) to the Duteh, the Swedifh, the Iflandic, the French, 
or the Frifick. ΄ It is true that all thefe languages, as well, as 
the German, the Danifh, and even the Italian and the Spanith, 
fhare this participle in common with ourfelves: and if that be 
Etymology, barely to find out a fimilar word in fome other 
-language, the bufinefs of the etymologift is perfectly idle and 
ridiculous. For tlievy might all refer, each to the other, without 
any one of them ever arriving at a meaning. But the Italian, 
the French and the Spanifh have this participle from our 
northern anceftors: and in our own language the etymology of 
all thefe words is to be tound: and from a northern language 
only can they be rationally explained. The Italian and French 
etymologifts are therefore in fome fort excufable for the trafh: 
they have written on the northern words in their language: If 
I was not afraid of being condemned by my own fentence, I 
fhould add, an Englifhman has no excufe. 

To 
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To exemplify and confirm what I have faid, I will give you 
a.few inftances; your own reading will furnifh you with as 
many more as you pleafe. | 


‘* Bot thare was na dynt mycht thare federis scHER.” 
| Douglas. booke 3. pag. 75. 


‘¢ And thay that with fcharp cultir Tele or scHERE 
“ Of Rutuly the hilly knollis hie.” | 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 237. 


‘ Than the reuthful Eneas keft his {ρεγο 
 Quhilk throw Mezentius armour dyd all scHERE.” 
Douglas. beoke 10. pag. 347. 


*¢ And bad thay fuld with ane fcharp knyfe that tyde 
 ScueRE down the wound and mak it large and wyde.” 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 423. 


*¢ And with that word his scHERAND {ποτά als tyte 
“* Hynt out of fceith.” 


Douglas. booke 4. pag. 120. 


“* And with ful flude flowing fra toun to toun 
“* Throw fertil feildis scuERING thare and here.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. 241. 


*¢ But with no craft of combes brode 
“‘ Thei might hir hore lockes thode, 
‘* And fhe ne wolde not be sHoRE.” 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 17. pag. 2. col, 1. 


* Lik@ms the Nazareans, as fone as ever they had vowed, thei sHORE 
“ of ftreight ways their heare.” — 
Dr. Martin. Of Prieftes unlauful Mariages. chap. 8. Ρ8Ρ. 117. 


Z | | “ Tam 
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“ 1 am glad thy father's dead. 
“ ‘Thy match was mortal to him: and pure greefe 


‘ SyoreE his old thred in twaine.’ 
Othello. pag. 337. 


δα O fifters three, come, come to mee, 


“ With hands as pale as milke, 
‘* Lay them in gore, fince you hauc sCHORE 
“ With suEergss his thred of filke.” 
Midf- Nights Dreame. pag. 16 I. 


“ On cais thare ftude ane meikle fchip that tyde, 
“ Hir wail joned til ane scuore rolkis fyde.”’ 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 342. 


“ And fra hir hie windois can efpy 
“ With bent fail caryand furth the nauy 
“ The coiftis‘and the scuore all defolate.” 
Douglas. booke 4. pag 120. 


“ Smate with fic fard, the airis in flendris lap, 
“¢ Bir forfchyp hang, and fum dele scnoriT throw.” 
Douglas. booke 5. pag. 194. 


“ ‘With mantil rent and scHokNE men micht hir fe.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. £69. 


‘* His berdles chekis or his chaftis round 
“ In funder scuoxne has with ane greflie wound.” 
Douglas. boeke 9. pag. 305. 


“ Syne {mate he Lycas, and hima has al to lorne, ο 
“ That of his dede moderis wame furth was sCHORNE.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 326. 


~ . ων And 
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anceftors, to avoid the embarraffment of large numbers, when 
they had made twice ten notches, cut off the piece or Talley 
(Taglié) containing them ; and afterwards counted the scorzs 
or pieces cut off; and reckoned by the number of feparated 
pieces, or by scores. 


Score, for account or reckoning, 15 well explained, and in 
the fame manner; from the time when givifions, marks or 
notches, cut in pieces of ftick or wood, were ufed inftead of 
thofe Arabian figures we now employ. This antient manner of 
reckoning is humouroufly noted by Shak{pear. 


‘“ Thou haft moft traiteroufly corrupted the youth of the 
«6 realme, in erecting a Grammer Schoole; and whereas before 
“ our forefathers had no other bookes but the score and the 
“ TtaLLy, thou haft caufed printing to be ufed.” 
2d part. Henry 6.. pag. 141. 


SHARE, SHIRE, scak,. one and the fame paft participle, 
mean feparated, divided. SHARE,.any feparated part or portion... 
SHIRE, a feparated part or portion of this realm. And though. 
we now apply scar only to a cicatrix, or the remaining mark: 
of a feparation ; it was formerly applied to.any fepurated part. 


- Ih the inftance I produced to you from Gower, he ealls it— 
‘<a littel skaARE upon.a banke that lets in the ftreame.” So: 
you will find in Ray’s North country words (pag. 52.) that what: _ 
we now call Pat-fherds, or Pot-fhards, are likewife called Pot- 
scars or Pot-sureps. You will find too, that where we now 
nfe SCAR, was.formerly ufed score, with the fame meaning :. 

as. 
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SHERD and sHRED have been already explained. 8ΗΕΣΕ, 
as we now ufe it, means feparated from every thing elfe. As 
when we fay—‘ sHEER ignorance,” 1. e. feparated from any 
the fmalleft mixture of information; or, feparated from any 
ther motive. So in the inftance from Beaumont and Fletcher 
(who write it sHaER) it means, that the feather was fo feparated 
by the fhot, as not to leave the fmalleft particle behind. 


SHORE, as the fea-/hore or hore of a river (which latter ex- 
preffion Dr. Johnfon, without any reafon, calls “ a licentious 
‘“‘ ufe” of the word) is the place where the continuity of the 
land is interrupted or feparated by the fea or the river. Obferve, 
that sHoRE is not any determined fpot, it is of no fize, fhape, 
nor dimenfions ; but relates merely to the feparation of land 
from land. 


Shored, Shor’d, suorr (or, as Douglas has written it, - 
SCHORIT) cut off; is oppofed to 1ονα, which means Ertended : 
Lone being alfo a paft participle of Lenzian, to extend, or to 
ftretch out. 


Suirt and ΘΚΙΗΤ (i.e. rciped) is the fame participle, diffe- 
rently pronounced, written, and applied: | 


ΦΗΟΥΕΗ (in Anglofaxon rcyup and rcup) means merely 
broken, divided, feparated : (fubaud. clouds). Junius and Skinner 
had fome notion of the meaning of this word ; Johnfon none. 


Score, when ufed for the number Twenty, has been well 


and rationally accounted for, by fuppofing that our unlearned 
2 | anceftors, 
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anceftors, to avoid the embarraffment of large numbers, when 
they had made twice ten notches, cut off the piece or Talley 
(Tagié) containing them ; and afterwards counted the scorzs 
or pieces cut off; and reckoned by the number of /eparated 
pieces, or by scores. 


Score, for account or reckoning, is well explained, and in 
the fame manner; from the time when divifions, marks or: 
notches, cut in pieces of ftick or wood, were ufed inftead of 
thofe Arabian figures we now employ. This antient manner of 
reckoning is humouroufly noted by Shak{pear. 


‘Thou haft moft traiteronfly corrupted the youth of the 
‘“‘ realme, in erecting a Grammer Schoole; and whereas before 
“ our forefathers had no other bookes but the score and the 
“‘ TALLY, thou haft caufed printing to be ufed.” 
2d part. Henry 6.. pag. 141, 


SHARE, SHIRE, scaR,one and the fame paft participle, 
mean feparated, divided. SHARE, any feparated part or portion. 
SHIRE, a feparated part or portion of this realm. And though. 
we now apply scar only to a cicatrix, or the remaining mark: 
of a feparation ; it was formerly applied to.any- fepurated part. 


- If the inftance I-produced to you from Gower, he ealls it— 
‘‘ a littel skARE upon.a banke that lets in the ftreame.” So: 
you will find in Ray’s North country words (pag. 52.) that what _ 
we now call Pat-fierds, or Pot-fhards, are likewife called Pot- 
scars or Pot-surEDs. You will find too, that where we now 


nfe SCAR, was.formerly. ufed score, with the fame meaning :. 
as. 
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as in Ray's Proverbs (pag. 19.)—** Slander leaves a scone be- 
“* Tnind it.”—So the “ cliffe of a rocke” (1. ο. the cleaved part of 
it) as Ray informs us, is ftill called a “ scaRReE.’ - Douglas, 
we have feen, calls it—** ane scHogeE rolkis fyde.” 


“ And northward from her fprings haps ScaRDALE forth to find, 
¢ Which, like her miftrefs Peake, is naturally inclin'd 

“ To thruft forth ragged CLEEVES, with which fhe fcattered ties, 
“ As bufy nature here could not herfelf fuffice, 

“ Of this oft-alt’ring earth the fundry fhapes to fhow, 

κ That from my entrance here doth rough and rougher grow, 


“ Which of a lowly dale although the name it bear, 


“ You, by the rocks, might think that it a mountain were, 
« From which it takes the name of ScaRDALE.” 
Poly-olbion.. Song 26. : 


‘ As firft without herfelf at fea to ο make her ftrong, 
‘¢ And fence her fartheft point from that rough Neptune’ 5 rage, 
“« The ifle of Walney lies; whofe longitude doth fwage 
«« His fury, when his waves on Ευτηεῇε feems to war, 
ε Whofe crooked back is arm’d with many a rugged SCAR 
‘* Againft his boift’rous fhocks.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 27. 


The suARE-BONE is fo called, becaufe it is placed where 


the 


body is feparated or divided. So Douglas, booke 3. pag. 


§2. fays ο. 


ἵ Ane fair virginis body doune to hir sCHERE.” 


PLoucu-sHAaRE is a Plough-fheerer, contracted to avoid the 
repetition ER, ER. 


A pair 
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A pair of SHEERS, a pair of SHEERERS. 


«6 Quhais woll or fleis was neuer clepit with scuERE.” 
Douglas. booké 12. pag. 419. 


The Italian Scerre, Sciarrare, and Schiera; and the French 
al’ Ecart, and Dechirer, fufficiently fpeak the fame northern. 
origin; and none other has been or can be found for them *.” 


- Brunr—As ΒΙΙΝΡ has been fhewn to be Blin-ed: fo BLUNT 
is Blon-ed, the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Blinnan,. 
To Blin, to ftop. . Blon is the regular Anglofaxon paft tenfe ; to. 
which by adding ED, we have Blon-ed, Blon’d, Blont or BLUNT: 
i. 6. Stopped in its decreafing progrefs towards a point or an 
Edge. | 


For ) Upon. a former occafion, you may remember, Τ. 

‘Fou! confidered the adverb or interjection Ε1Ε { as the: 

Faucu \$ Imperative of the verb pian, Zo Hate: and I have: 
very lately fhewn FIEND, fiano, to be the prefent participle 
of the fame verb. Now that we have noticed the ufual and 
regular change of the characterittic letter of the verbs, J fup- 
pofe that you are at once aware that Fok, fa, is the paft tenfe, 
and therefore paft participle, of the fame verb pian; and 
means (fubaud. any one,) Hated. 





* Scerre Menage derives .from Eligere. 
Sciarrare from the French Efcarter.. 
Schiera from the Latin Spira. 

Ecart from Ex parte. 


And Dechirer from. Dilacerare. 
3 I think. 
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Ότουαη 7 As well as Cleeve, Cleft, Chaff, Chft and Cloven, are 
Crout the paft participle of Lhopian, findere, 1ο Cleave. 


«6 She fayned her, as that fhe muft gon 
'“ There as ye wote, that euery wight hathe nede, 
‘¢ And whan fhe of this byl hath taken hede, 
‘¢ She rent it al to cLouTEs, and at ]αβ 
*‘ Into the preuy fothly fhe it caft.” 
Marchaunts Tale. fol. 31. p. 9. «οἱ. 2. 


«6 She ne had on but a ftrayte olde facke 
«¢ And many a CLOUTE on it there ftacke.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 133, pag. 1. col. |. 


ή Απά caft on my clothes Clouted and hole.” 
Viftion of P. Ploughman, fol. 31. pag. 2. 


Clouve, Clough, cleaved or divided—into {mall pieces. 
Clouved, Clouv’d, Clout: 


6 Indeede a muft fhoote nearer, or heele ne’re hit the 
“ CLOUT,” 


Loue’s Labour loft. A& 4. 
Clouted cream is fo called for the fame reafon. 
Woor—As wert, before noticed, is the paft participle of 
Yeran, To weave. 


“* And yet the fpacious bredth of this diuifion 
‘“* Admits no orifex for a point as fubtle 
“ As Ariachne’s broken wooF E to enter.” 
Troylus and Crefida. 


Tae, 
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Tac—as well as T1GHT, is the paft participle of Tian, 
vincire. 


Forp—S. Johnfon fays, moft untruly, that this word— 
‘¢ fometimes fignifies the ftream, the current, without any con- 
“ fideration of paffage or fhallownefs *.” ο 

As PART, fo FrorD 18 the paft participle of papan, To Go ; 
and always, without exception, means Gone, 1. 6. a place Gone 
over or through. 


Wan ftioned) the paft participle of Vanian, To Wane, to 

WanpJdecreafe, to fall away; and mean Decreafed, or 
fallen away. The moon in the wayne, is the moon in a 
decreafed ftate. Skelton, page 167. Edit. 1736, fays—‘ The 
«« waters were WAN,’ i. e. decreafed. 


Was ion all (as well as wanT and GaUNT beforemen- 





* “ Forp, fays Junius, Vadum, qualifcunque via aut tranfitus per 
“ flumen. a.s. fopd, a fapan, ire, tranfire: quam originem tradit 
“ Guntherus Ligurini fui lib. primo : 

© Sede fatis not4, rapido que proxima Mogo 

“ Clara ftu, populoque frequens, muroque decora eft, 

‘“¢ Sed rude nomen habet: nam Teutonus incola dixit 

“ Franconefurt ; nobis liceat fermone Latino 

‘ Francorum dixiffle Vadum ; quia Carolus illic 

‘¢ Saxonas, indomitd nimium feritate rebelles 

‘“ Oppugnans, rapidi latifima flumina Mogi 

* Ignoto fregiffe vado, mediumque per amnem 

“ Tranfmififfe fuas, neyle&to ponte, cohortes 

' Creditur, inde locis manfurum nomen inhefit.” ; 
Aa? “ His 
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ἕνα His fpear, to equal which the finallett pine 
‘ Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the matt 
“ Of fome great Ammiral, were but a wanp.’ 
Paradife Lojt. book 1. ‘verfe ‘294. 


@ Taltt All thefe words, as well as Tit, which we have 
Του falready explained, however different they may at 
Toot  }firft fight appear, are all one word, with one 
Torn, {meaning; and are the paft participle of the Anglo- 
TarLLE/ faxon verb alan, To Lift up, To Till. 


Tat, and the French word Taille (as applied, to ftature} 
a. e. raifed, lifted up ; require, I fuppofe, no explanation. 

.. Tout, and the French word Taille (which is taken of Goods) 
differ‘only:in pronunciation and confequent writing of them. 
It is a part Afted of or taken away. Nor will this ufe of the | 
word appear extraordinary, when we confider the common 
_ expreffions of—To raife taxes—To Levy taxes—Lever des 
impots.—A Levy upon any perfons—Une Levée. 


The Tout of a bell, is, its being Lifted up, which caufes that 
found we call its TOLL, : 


Too: is (fome inftrument, any inftrument) Lifted up, or - 
taken up, to work with. 


Toit (for labour) applied. perhaps at firft prineipally to 
having Tilled (or lifted up) the earth.; afterwards ‘to other forts 
of labour. ‘The verb was ‘formerly written ‘in: ‘Englith Tue - 
and Tuail. oe . | 
.. «« Biholde 
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« Biholde ye the lilies of the -feeld hou thei wexen: thei 
Tueilen -not,. nether-€pinnen.” 7 
| Matheu. chap. vi. 


‘* Greteth well Marie: the whiche hath Tuailid myche in us.” 
| Romans. chap. xvi.s 


Tort (for a fnare) is any thing Lifted up or raifed, for the 
purpofe of enfnaring any animal. As, A [pider’s web is a 
TorL (fomething Lifted up) to catch flies: fpringes and nets, 
‘rotLs for other dnitnals. 


Batcu—As well as Bacon, (before explained) is the paft 
participle of Bacan, to bake. ‘The indifferent pronunciation 
of cH or kK, ought not to caufe any difficulty: for it prevails 
‘throughout the whole language: As Link and Linch, Rick and 
Rich, δις. 


A sparcu of bread, is, the bread Buked at one time. 


Ι have already faid that BARREN is the paft participle of 
the verb Zo Bar: and that, when we apply this word Barren 
either to land or to females, we affert the paffage, either from 
the womb or the earth, to be Barr-en or Barr-ed from bearing: 
any thing into the world or into life. 


Our Englith verb Το Bar is the Gothic and Anglofaxon ‘verb. 
BAIKLAN, Ῥεομπαμ, ‘Binzan, Bypzan ;‘which means, to defend, 
to keep fafe, to protect, to arm, to guard, to fecure, ‘to-fortify, 
to firengthen.: And the paft participle of this verb has furnifhed 
our language with the following mppoted fubftantives. 


A BAR: 
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A BAR A BAR, in all its ufes, is a Defence : 
A BARN that by which any thing is Sorts ified, 
A BARON Jirengthened or defended. 
A BARGE 

_A BARGAIN ~ A BARN (Bar-en, Bar'n) is a covered 
A BARK, a veffel inclofure, in which the grain &c. is 


The spark of atree | protected or defended from the wea- 
The park of adog | ther, from depredation &c. 
. A BARKEN 


A HAUBERK. A BARON is an armed, defenceful, 
A BURGH or powerful man. 
or : 
BOROUGH A BARGE is a ftrong boat. 
A BURROW 
or A BARGAIN 1 ἃ confirmed, 
WARREN | ftrengthened agreement. After two 
A BOKOWE perfons have agreed upon a fubjedt, 
BURIAL it is ufual to conclude with afking— 
HAUBERG Is it a BARGAIN ? Is it confirmed ? 
USBERGO 


A BARK 1s a ftout veffel. 


The Barx of a tree is its defence: that by which the tree is 
defended from the weather &c. “ The caufe is, for that trees 
‘* Jaft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap and 
«6 juice ; being well munited by their BARK againft the injuries 
“6 of the air.” 

- _ Bacon's Natural Hiftory, Century 6. 


The | 
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The Bark of a dog is that by which we are defended by 
that animal. 


A BARKEN, according to Skinner—* Vox in comitatu Wilts 
6 ufitatiflima, Atrium, a Yard of a houfe vel a verbo Το Barr; 
“vel a Germ. Bergen, abfcondere; a. 8. Beongan, munire, 
«6 ᾳ. d. locus claufus, refpectu {ο. agrorum.’ 


A HAUBERK. Voffius, Wachter and Cafeneuve concur in its 
etymology.—* Hal/berga vel Hal/perga, vox eft Saxonica, pro- 
‘‘ prieque fignat thoracem ferreum, five armaturam colli et 
6 pectoris; ab Hals, collum, et Bergen, tegere, protegere, 
‘ munire. Quomodo et in Legg. Ripuariis. cap. 36. 8. 11. 
‘© Bainberga, pro ocrea, five crurum armatura.” 

Voffius. De vitiis fermonis. lib. 9. cap. 9. 


The French, in their accuftomed manner changing the 1, 
in Ρα]; to vu, made the word nauBERG: and the Italians, in 
their manner, made it USBERGO. 


A BURGH Or BOROUGH meant formerly a fortified Town. 


A ΒύΕΕΟΝΥ for rabbets &c. is a defended or protected place: 
to which a WARREN Is fynonimous, meaning the fame thing: 
for WARREN Is the paft participle of Yepian, defendere, pro- 
tegere, tuert. 


‘¢ Foxis han porwis or dennes. and Briddis of the eir han 
«6 neftis. but mannes fone hath not where he Για] refte his 
“ hede.” Mattheu. chap. viii. (v. 20.) | 


6 A BOROWE 
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_A sokowe was formerly ufed for what we now call a 
Security, any perfon or thing by which repayment js feeured ; 
and by which the Lender is defended or guarded from the lofs- 
of his loan. 


‘¢ Thou broughteft me Borotwes my biddings to fulfyll.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman, fol. 5. pag. 2 


‘* For I dare be his bold Borowe that do bet will he neuer.” 
Id. fol. 47. pag. 9. 


“« And I will be your Borow ye fhall haue bred and cloth.” 
Id. fol. 115. pag. 1. 


‘¢ We fynde in the lyfe of faynt Nycholas, that a Iewe lente 
a cryften man a grete fomme of golde unto a certayne daye, 
and toke no fykernefle of him, but his fayth and faynt 
ε Nycholas to BOROWE.’ 
Diues and Pauper. 2d comm. cap’. 9. 


a“ 


6 


& 


σ 


‘< T praye God and faynt Nycholas that was thy BOROWE, 
that harde vengeaunce come to the.” 
Diues and Pauper. 2d comm. cap. 9. 


¢ 


wn 


“ Yf the Borower upon ufure fayle of his daye of payment, 
“he that is his ΒΟΒΟΝΕ may paye that moneye with the 
“ ufure to the Lener, and do his dettour for whome he is 
“6 BOROWE paye to hym ayen that moneye with the ufure. 
“ For it is to the BoRowE none ufure.” 

Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 25. 


Buriat, Bypzel, is the diminutive of Bypiz or Burgh; a 
defended or fortified place. «Το Bury, Bypzan, fepelire, means 
3 Tv 


F 
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To Defend: as Gray in his Elegy expreffes it" Thefe bones 
“from infult. to protect.” It cannot efcape you, that the 
Latin fepelire has the fame meaning: for feps or /epes “ notat 
“id, quod objeétum, prohibet introitum ‘in agrum vel 
“ hortum.” | | 


STERN, in its different applications, has already been fhewr 
to be the paft participle of the verb rcipan, to ftir, to fteer, to 
move. This participle alfo gives us the following fubftantives. 


STORE © A 5ΤΟΕΕ is the collective term for any quantity 
STOUR or number of things /frred or moved into. fome 
Sturt | one place together. | 
START | .. | 
STIR - Srour (a. s. pcup), formerly in much ufe, 


Sturpy | means moved, firred: and was applied equally to 
ErourpD1J duft, to water, and to men; all of them things 
eafily moved. 


“ Befely our folkis gan to pingil and ftrife, 
“© Swepand the flude with lang routhis belife, 
** And up thai welt the stroure of fomy fee.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag. 77. 


‘“‘ Upfprang the clamour, and the rerd furth went 
. * Hie in the fkyis of mony marinere, 
“ The fmoy stouse of feyis rays thare and here.” 
Douglas. booke 5. pag. 132. 


“ Bot we that bene of nature derf and doure 
** Cummin of kynde as kene men in ane stourg.” 
Douglas. booke 9. pag. 299. 


Bb “ Be 
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‘¢ Be this the Troianis in thare new ciete 
_ © Ane dufty {ορ uprifand gan do fe, 
“ Full thik of sroure upthryngand in the are.” 
Douglas. booke 9. pag. 274. 


_ © The sroure encreffis {αγίας and wod.” | 
Douglas. booke 11. pag. 387. 


«« And not forfoith the lakkeft weriour, 
‘“* Bot forcy man and richt ftalwart in δτου ΕΕ. 
Douglas.. booke 11. pag. 389. 


«6 The filuer fcalit.fyfchis on the grete, 
* Quer thwort clere firemes fprinkilland for the hete, 
“ With fynnys fchinand broun as fynopare, 
‘¢ And chefal talis, srouRAND here and thare.” | 
Douglas. Ῥτο]. to booke 12. pag. 400. 


The knyght was fayre and ftyffe in srour.’ 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 126. pag 1. col. I. 


‘‘ They fight, and bringen horfe and man to grounde 
‘* And with her axes out the braynes quel, 
6 But in the lafte sroureE, fothe to tel, 
“‘ The folke of Troy hem feluen fo mifleden 
“ That with the worfe at night home they fleden.” 
Troylus, boke 4. fol. 189. pag. 2. col. 1. 


αν Lo a greet STYRYNG was maid in the fee, fo that the litil 
ἔ fhip was hid with wawys.” : 
Mattheu. chap. viil. (v. 24.) 


‘¢ There found Sir Bors more greater defence in that knight 
«6 then hee wend, for that Sir Priden was a full good knight, 
6 “ and 


66 
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and hee wounded Sir Bors full euill and hee him againe. 


‘ But euer this Sir Priden held the stTovure in Jike 


66 


(6 


hard.” 


Η/Μ. of Prince Arthur. 3d part. chap. 72. 


« ‘Then began a great STURRE and much people was there 


Hift. of P. Arthur. 3d part. chap. 154. 


“ THe in the midft of all this stuRRE and route, 
‘ Gan bend his browe, and moue himfelfe about.” 
Songes &c. by the Earle of Surrey &c. fol. 89. pag. 9, 


‘« And after thofe braue fpirits in all thofe baleful srowrs 
‘¢ That with Duke Robert went againft the pagan powers.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 16. 


« Such ftrange tumultuous sTIRs upon this ftrife enfue.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 4 


‘* Who with the fame pretence 
‘ In Norfolk ταῖς ἆ fuch strrs, as but with great expence | 


“ Of blood was not appeas’d.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 22. 


«« Better redreffe was entended, then your UPSTIRRES and 


“ unquietnefie coulde obtaine.” 


Hurt of Sedition, by Sir J. Cheke. 


“ Your pretenfed caufe of this monftrous sTURRE, 3s to en- 


ες creafe mens welth.” 


Hurt of Sedition. 
δν ι ‘ How 
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τς How daungerous it 15 to make sTurRES at home, when — 
“ they doe not only make oufelues weake, but alfq our 


ς . » 
« enimies ftronge. | 
A Hurt of Sedition. 


Sturt is formed in the ufual manner from stTour, rtup. 
Stur-ed, Stur’d, Sturt. 


“ Dolorus 2 iny lyfe 1 led in sturt and pane.” 
) . Douglas. booke 2. pag. 41. 


* Hyr moder, quham fa fone full defolate 
* Yone fals fe reuer wy] leif in srurt, God wate.” 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 219. 


‘¢ Suffr me fwwelt, and end this cruel lyffe, 
' Ου] doutfum is yit all fye srurt and ftriffe.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. 263. 


_A starr and a stir require neither inftance nor expla- 
nation. 


By the accuftomed addition of iz or .y, to STOUR or ytup, 
we have alfo the adjective STURDY, and the French Eftourd:, 
Etourdi. 


Srormu—The paft participle of Scypmuan, agitare, furere. 
| Day—Is the paft participle Daz, of the Anglofaxon De- 


zian; lucefcere. By adding the participial termination EN to 
Daz, we have Dazen or Dawn already mentioned. 


' 1 told 
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I told you fome time fince that a cHuRN is the paft parti- 
ciple. Lypen, of the Anglofaxon verb Cypan, Acynan, vertere, 
revertere; and that it means Turned, Turned about, or Turned 
backwards and forwards. ‘This fame verb Cypan, gives us alfo 
_ the following, 


CuHar ὴ ‘¢ A woman, and commanded 

CHAIR «6 By fuch poore paffion as the maid that milkes 
AJAR “ And does the meanett cHAREs *.” 

CHEWR | Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 364. 
Cuur «6 And when thou haft done this cuarg, Ile giue thee leaue” 
Car “To play till doomefday.” 

(μετ Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 367. 


‘That CHAR is CHAR’D; as the good wife faid, when fhe 
* hano’d her hufband.” | 
Ray's Proverbs. pag. 189. 


‘‘ Here’s two CHEWRES CHEWR’D: when wifdom is employ’d 
“Tis ever thus.” 
Beaum. and Fletcher. Martial Maid. 


‘“ All's cHARD when he is gone.” 
Β. and Fletcher. Zwo noble Kinfmen. 


‘* Lyke as ane bull dois rummefing and rare, 
6 Quhen he efchapis hurt one the altare, 





* Mr. Steevens, at this paffage, cites Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece : 
“ She, like a good wife, is teaching her fervants fundry CHARES.”. 
And Promos and Caffandra : | 
“ Well, I muft trudge to do a certain CHARE.” 
| | “ And 
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* And οΗλΕΗΒΙ5 by the ax with his nek wycht, 
ές Gif oa the forehede the dynt hittis not richt.” 
Douglas. booke 2. pag. 46. 


‘“¢ The witches of Lapland are the Diuel’s eHaRE-women.” 
B. and Fletcher. Fair Maid of the Inn. 


 Cuarre folks are never paid.” | 
Ray's Proverbs. pag. 87. 


“* The pyping wind blaw up the dure on CHAR.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag. 83. 


‘© Ane Schot windo unfchet ane litel on CHAR.” 
Douglas. Prol. to booke 7. pag. 202. 


Menage, Minfheu, Junius, Skinner, &c. have no refource 
for the derivation of cuarr, but the Greek καθεδρα; in which 
they all agree. But, though they travel fo far for it, none of 
them has attempted to fhew by what fteps they proceed from 
καθεδρα to CHAIR. The procefs would be curious upon paper. 
. But καθεδα, though a Seat, is not a CHAIR; nor does it convey 
the fame meaning. Cuarr is a {pecies of Seat. It is nota 
fixed, but a moveable feat; Turned about and Returned at 
pleafure : and from that circumftance it has its denomination: 
It isa cuarp-feat. 


Car, CART, CHARIOT &c. and the Latin carrRus are the 
fame participle. This word was firft introduced into the Roman 
language by Ceefar, who learned it in his war with the Ger- 
mans. Voffius miftakingly fuppofes it derived from Currus. | 


Ld 
ΩΩ 


So 
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So cuar-coal is wood Turned coal by fire. We borrow 
nothing here from Carbone; but the Latin etymologifts muft 
come to us for its meaning, which they cannot find elfewhere *. 
As they muft likewife for Cardo +; that on which the door is 
Turned and Returned. | 


ες This is the ftation of the caufe, the argument and material 
“‘ of all Paules piftels, even the tredfole or groundfole wher- 
‘upon, as the dore is Turned and Returned, fo are all his 
εε argumentes and proces therupon treated and retreated.” 
Declaration §c. againft Toye. fol. 25. pag. 1. 


A cuuR-worm is fo called, becaufe it is Turned about with 
great celerity. 


r 





* CarBo, fay the Latin Etymologifts, from Careo; quia caret flamma. 
Or from καρφω, arefacio. Or from the Chaldaic. | 

+ “ Carpo unde fit, docere conatus Servius ad 1 En: Cardo inquit, 
 di@tus; quafi cor januse, quo movetur, απο της χαρδιας. Et Ifidorus, lib. xv. 
“cap. vii. Cardo, inquit, eft locus in quo oftium vertitur et femper mo- 
“ vetur, di€tus απο της καρδια» quod, quafi Cor hominem totum, ita ille 
‘“‘ cuneus januam regat ac moveat. Unde et proverbiale eft, In cardine 
“‘ rem efle. 

‘« De etymo longe verifimiliora funt que Martinius adfert: nempe ut 
 yare µιταθεσιν fit a xpadn, hoc eft, hamus, vel aliud ex quo quid fufpen- 
‘“ ditur. Vel a xpadaw, hoc eft agito: in cardinibus enim janua agitatur 
‘ vertiturque. Horum alterum malim quam ut vel fit a κρατιω, firmiter 
teneo; quia Januam retinet. Vel a καρτος pro κρατος, hoc eft, robur, 
“ firmitas, quam janua in folis cardinibus habet.” 


G. J. Vofhus. 


To 
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Το fet the door or the window acuar, which we now write 
AJAR (or, 89 Douglas writes it, ON CHAR) 1s to put It neither 
quite open nor quite fhut, but on the TURN or BETURN to 
either.. , 

A cHAR-woman is one who does not abide in the houfe 
where fhe works, as a conftant fervant, but Returns home to 
her own. place of abode, and Returns again to her work whea 
fhe is required. | 


Α CHAR, when ufed alone, means fome fingle feparate act, 
fuch as we likewife call a Turn, or a Bout, not any aninter- 
nitted coherent bufinefs or employment of long continuance. 
And in the fame fenfe as cuar was formerly ufed, we now ufe_ - 
the word Turn. Pll have a Bout with him.—I'll take a Turn 
at it—That Turn is ferved—(Which is equivalent to—That 
CHAR is CHAR’D; though not fo quaintly expreffed; as it would 
be by faying--'That Turn is Turned.)—One good Turn deferves 
another. ΑΠ thefe are common phrafes. 








—— * Doe my lord of Canterbury 
κ A threwd Zurne; and hee’s your friend for euer.” 


Henry 8. pag. 230. 





‘ Faife gelden, gang thy gait, 

** And du thy Zurns betimes: or I’ is gar take 

** ‘Thy new breikes fra’ thee, and thy dublet tu.” 

- Sad Shepherd. 


«* Gi’ me my tankard there, hough. It’s fix a clock: I 
fhould ha’ carried two Turns, by this.” 


Every Man in his Humour. A@ 1. Sce. 4.° 
4 F. What 
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| 
What is the name of that fith which one of your friends —— 


11. 


Oh! you mean my gentle and.amiable friend, Michael | 
Pearfon: forty long years my fteady and uniform accomplice: 


and comforter in.all my treafons; equally devoted with myfelf 
to the rights and happinefs of our countrymen and fellow- 


creatures; which, for the laft forty years in this country has - 


by fome perfons been accounted the worft of treafon. Yes: 
It was cHaR that he fent us: and I believe with Skinner, that 
it is fo called—* quia hic Piles rapide et celeritGr {6 in aqua 
“ yertit.” 


YaRE ee the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 

Yarp J Gyppan, Gyan, to prepare: and it is formed in the 
accuftomed manner, by changing the charatteriftic letter y to 
a. YaAReE means Prepared, 


‘ The winde was good, the fhip was YARE, 
εε Thei toke her leue, and forth thel fare.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 101. pag. 2. col. 1. 


+¢ In all haft made hir ΤΑΠΕ 
«« Towarde hir fufter for to fare.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 114. pag. 1. col. 2. 


“ And bad the maifter make hym Ya RB, 
πε Tofore the wynde for he wolde fare.” | 
Gower. lib. 8. fgl. 184. pag. 1. col. |. 


Ce | τς 


ee 
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“ This Tereus let make his fhyppes ΤΑΡΒΣ, 
“ And into Greece himfelfe is forth yFARE.” 
Chaucer. Phylomene. fol. 218: pag, . 


‘I do defire to learne, Sir: and I hope, if-you haue occa. 
«6 fion to ufe me for your owne Turne, you fhall find me ΣΑΕΡ. 
κε For truly, Sir, for your kindneffe, Ε owe you a good Turne.” 
| Meafure for Meafure. pag. 76. 


A YARD, to mete, or to meafure with (before any certain 
extent was defignated by the word) was called a Wec-zeapo, or 
Werce-zyno, or Mete-yard, 1. e. fomething Prepared to mete or 
to meafure with. This was its general name: and that prepared 
extenfion might be formed of any proper materials. - When it 
- was of wood, it was formerly called a yaRDWAND, i. ο. a Wand 
prepared for the purpofe. By common ufe, when we talk of 
menfuration, we now omit the preceding word Mete, and the 
fubfequent Wand; and fay fingly a yarp. 


Yar-en, Yar’n, Yarn, has been already explained. 


To thofe participles noticed by me in the beginning of our 
converfation, and which terminated in ED, T, and ΕΝ, I have 
now added thofe which are alfo formed from the fame verbs 
by a change of the characteriftic letter. And I may now pro- 
ceed to other verbs which, by a change of the characteriftic 
1 or y, have furnifhed the language with many other fuppofed 
‘Nouns, which are really Participles. 


Dor.—Skinner fays “ Muci globus vel grumus, fort. a Teut. 
«6 Dotter, -ovi vitellus, i.e. Muci craflioris globus vitello ovi 


| 6 incraffato 
g 
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¢ incraffato fimilis.” Johnfon fays— It feems rather cor- 
“ rupted from Jot.” 3 


Dor is merely the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
Dyccan, occludere, obturare, to {top up, to fhutin. It has the 
fame meaning as Dycced, Ditted, occlufum. It is not “ made- 
“ to mark any place in a writing ;” but 1s, what we call, a full 
Πορ. ‘The verb Το Dit, to Πορ up, is ufed, in its participle, 
by Douglas, booke 5. pag. 155. 


' Τπο riuaris ΡΙΤΤΙΤ with dede corpfis wox rede 
“ Under bodyis bullerand ; for fic multitude 
‘* Of flauchter he maid, quhil Exanthus the flude 
“ Mycht fynd no way to zin unto the fee.” 


: gemerentque repleti 
Amnes, nec reperire viam atque evolvere poffet 
In mare fe Xanthus. 


Lip Thefe words, though feemingly of fuch different 
Lor | ffignifications, have all but one meaning: viz. 
Buor overed, Hidden. And the only difference is in 
GLaDE (their modern diftin& application or. different fub- 
Croup Jaudition. ° 


Lip and tor were in the Anglofaxon written pho and bloc; 
and thefe, by the change of the characteriftic letter 1 toE 
fhort and {ο ο (as Writ, Wrote, Wroot, Wrat, Wrate, of Vprcan, 
to Write) are the regular paft tenfe, and therefore paft participle 
of Dlivan, tegere, operire, to Cover. The Anglofaxon participle 
bho, fuppreffing the afpirate, is the Englifh 1p, i. e, that by 
which apy thing (veffel, box, &c.) is Covered. 


Cc 2 | The 
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The Anglofaxon participle blob ar plor, fuppreffing the. 
afpirate, is the Englifh Lor, i. e. (fomething) Covered or Hidden. 
‘¢ Playeng at the dyce ftandeth in LOTTE and auenture. of 


“ the dyce.” 
| | Diues and Pauper. 1ft comm. cap. 38. 


So we fay—To draw tots. And to put any thing to the 
LOT. 


. Indifferently with blioan our anceftors ufed Be-hlpan and: 
Ge-hhoan, with the fame meaning. 


Be-hlod. or Be-hloc is the regular paft tenfe and paft parti- 
ciple of Be-hlivan, tegere; which is become our Englith sxor : 
and you cannot fail to obferve that 9 BLoT upon any thing 
extends juft as far as that thing is Covered, and no farther. 


Ge-hlyo, Ge-hhd, GKe-hlov, Ge-hlad, is the regular paft tenfe 
and pait participle of Ge-hlioan: and Ge-hlad, is become the 
Englifh GLADE; applied to a fpot Covered or Hidden with trees 


_ or boughs. 


From the fame participle, I fuppofe, is formed our Englifh. 
word croup *. Gehlod, Gehloud, Gloud, Cloud. For the fame 
reafom 





_ * “ Croup videtur effe a κλυδων, fluétus, unda; quod nubes undatimn 
“ ‘veluti flu€tuent in media aeris regione: vel quod imbres nubibus fufos 
“ horridus undarum de montibus decidentium fragor et minax exeftuan= 
“ tium confurgentiumque torrentium facies confequi foleat.” 
Juniirs. 


στους», 
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veafon the Latin word Nubes was formed from Nubere ; which 
means -To Cover.— Quia ccelum Nubit, i.e. operit;” fays. 
Varro. And therefore Nupta (i.e. Nubita, Nubta) is Femme 
couverte. 


In the fame manner, 


Lock te the Anglofaxon Loc, Beloc, are the regular paft 
Brock participles of Lycan, Be-lycan, obferare, claudere. 


a” 


So 


Last κ the Anglofaxon bleyre and Be-hleyce, are the 

Batuast ) paft participles of blercan and Be-hleycan, one- 
sare. The French Lefter is the fame word, difiniffing the afpirate, 
and changing the Anglofaxon Infinitive termination an for the 
French Infinitive termination ER. 


Braze?A Braze or Blafe is the paft tenfe (ufed as a parti- 
Bast τω ple) of Bleyan, flare: By adding to Blafe, the par- 
ticipial termination ED, we have Blafed, Blas’d, BEast. 





“ CLoup, Nubes, Minfhew defle€tit α Claudo ; quia percludit et m- 
“ tercipit nobis folem. Somner a Clod et Clodded; quia fc. eft vapor — 
‘ concretus: fed utr. violentum eft. Mer. Caf. tamen longé violentius 
“deducit a Gr. αχλυ, Quid fi deducerem ab a. 5. Llu, Pannus, 
“ nobis Clout; quia, inftar panni, folem obtegere videtur. Sed nihil 
“ horum fatisfacit. Mallem igitur a Belg. Kladde, macula, litura;, 
‘“ Kladden, maculare, foedare; et fane omnino ut macule feu lituree 
“ chartam puram, ita nubes aerem fedant et deturpant: hoc tandem 
“ ab alt. Klot, Klotte, nobis Clod, grumus, formare fortean nom abs re 
“ effet.” Shkrnner. 
Frose. 
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Frost—Is the paft participle of ppyran, to freeze. By the 
change of the characteriftic y, the regular paft tenfe is pore, 
which we now write Froze: adding the participial termination 
ED, we have Frofed, Fros‘d, Froft. 


Nop—Is the paft participle of bnizan, caput inclinare. The 
paft tenfe of bnigan is bnah. By adding to bnah or Nah, the 
participial termination ED, we have Naked, Nahid, Nad (a 
broad) ο or NOD. 


Yoxre—lIs the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Le-ican. 
Ican, addere, adjicere, augere, jungere, gives us the Englifh 
verb To Ich (now commonly written To Eke). 


‘* I fpeake too long, but ’tis to peize the time, 
“ To ICH it, and to draw it out in length.” 
Merchant of Venice. pag. 173. 


Tie-ican, by the change of the charaGeriftic 1 to 0, gives us" 
the paft tenfe and paft participle Geoc: which (by our ac- 
cuftomed fubftitution of y for G) we now write yox or YOKE. 


“ Jt is fulle good to a man whan he hath borne the rox of 
‘© our lorde from his youthe.” 
Diues and Pauper. 18 comm. cap. 21. 


This fame participle gives the Latin suc-um, and the Italian 
Giogo. 


Op iad the. change of the charaeriftic 1 or y, is the paft. 
Exp Stenfe and paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Yloan,,- 
Ildan, 
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Iiban, To remain, to ftay, to continue, to laft, to endure, to 
delay, to defer, morari, cunctari, tardare, differre. And this 
verb (though now loft to the language) was commonly ufed in 
the Anglofaxon with that meaning, without any denotation of 
long antiquity. As we now fay—A week op, Two days 
oLp, But a minute ΟΙ1Ρ. 


« As youth paffeth, fo paffeth their beaute. And as they 


““ oLDE, fo they fade.” 
Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 27. | 


“ The tyme that Eddeth our aunceftours 
“ And Eldeth Kynges and emperours 

‘* The tyme that hath all in welde 

“ To Elden folke.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fot. 121. pag. 2. cok 2. 


Ore | 
OPEN Jon (by the change of the charadteriftic ¥ to ο) 
Gar {is the regular pait tenfe of yppan, aperire, pandere, 
Gare | By adding to which the participial termination en, 
‘Cuap | we have the paft participle open. 

Cae | , 


A cap and a GAPE, are the regular paft tenfe and: paft 
participle of Le-yppan, by the change of the charaderiftic 


¥ to a. 


A cHaP and cuaps vary from the foregoing only by Ρτο- 
nouncing cu inftead of c. But the meaning and etymology. 
are the fame. | 

Porn: 
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Ῥοκε 

Pocx [{Ῥοκ5 and Ροοκ (by the change of the characteriftic 

Pocxs Py to ο) is the regular paft tenfe and paft participle 
or of the Anglofaxon Pycan, Το pyke, or to peck. 

Pox 


‘¢ Than cometh the Pye or the rauene and Pyketh out the 
““ one eye. Than cometh the fende and Pyketh out therryght 
‘* eye, and maketh them lefe conicyence anent God. After 
“<6 he Pyketh out theyr lyfte eye.” 
Diues and Pauper. 9th comm. cap. 7 


‘ Heretikes fhall not thereby Pike any matter of cauillation 
“6 againft us.” 
Dr. Martin. Of Pricftes unlauful Mariages. chap. 10. 
pag. 145. | 


Pocx is fo applied as we ufe it; becaufe where the puftules 
have been, the face is ufually marked as if it had been picked 
or pecked. We therefore fay pitted with the fmall pocks (or 
por), And the French—picoté de la petite vérole. The 
French Piquer and Picofer are both from the Anglofaxon 


Pycan. 


Menage fays—* Picofe. On appelle ainfi en Poitou la petite | 
“ vérole. Ce mot fe trouve dans Rabelais iv. 52.” “ L’un y 
_ * ayoit la Picote, Yautre le tac, l’autre la vérole.” “ De piquer 
“ a caufe que le vifage en eft fouvent marqué.” 


Smoxe—Is the regular paft tenfe and paft participle of 


ymican, fumare. - 
| Ῥιτ 
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Pit a the paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb 
Pot )To Pit, i. ο. To excavate, to fink into a hollow. 


“ Deip in the forowful grifle hellis por.” 
Douglas. booke 4. pag. 108. 


“ Firft fayre and wele 
“* Therof much dele 


66 He dygged it in a pot.” | 
Sir Τ. More's Workes. 


Tun \three (TOowN, TUN, TEN) are but one word, with 

Ten Yone meaning; viz. Inclofed, Encompaffed, Shut in: 
and they only differ (befides their fpelling) in their modern 
different application and fubaudition. It is the paft tenfe and 
therefore paft participle (con, tone, tun, tyne, tene) of the 
Anglofaxon yerb Tynan, to inclofe, to encompafs, to Tyne. 


tex tae (own their feeming difference, thefe 


F. 
To Tyne! 
Nay, I will not warrant that ufe of the word in modern: 
Englifh. “Το tyne (Skinner fays) adhuc pro Sepire in qui- 
% bufdam Angliz partibus ufurpatur: fi Verftegano fides fit.” 
Whether the word be now fo ufed, I know not, nor fhall 
I give myfelf the trouble to inquire. I think it probable; but 
it is fufficient for my purpofe that this verb -was commonly fo 


ufed in that period of our language which we call Anglo- 
faxon. : 


Dd The 
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The modern fubaudition, when we ufe the word town, 


is reftridted to—any. number of houfes—Inch/ed together. 
Formerly the Englifh fubaudition was more extenfive, and 


embraced alfo any inclofure—any quanfity of land &c. inclofed. 


«6 Sotheli thei difpifiden, and thei wenten awei, another in”: 


to his roun, for fothe another to his marchaundie.” 


a 
Φ 


a“ 
ο 


6 


6 


a 


a 
όν 


«6 But they made light of it, and went their ways, one to 


"κε his Farm,. another to his merchandife.” 


ο Matthew. chap. xxu. v. 5. 


"ες Whiche thing as thei that jlefewiden hadden feyn don, 


thei fledden, and telden in to the citee and in ToUNEs.” 
‘© When they that fed them faw what was done,. they fled; 


and went and told it in the city and in the Country.” 


Luke. chap. viii. v. 


« And alle bigunnen togidre to excute, the firfte feide, 
I haue bougt a Toun, and I haue nede to go out and fe yt.” 
‘¢ And they all with one confent began to make: excufe. 
The firft faid unto him, I have bought a Piece of ground, 
and I muft needs go and fee it.” 

| | | Luke. chap. xiv. v. 18. 


‘© And he wente and clevide to con of the burgeys of thap 

cuntre, and he fente him in to his TOUN that he fhulde 

fede hoggis.” 

‘* And he went and joined himfelf to a citizen of that 

country; and ke fent him into his. Fields to feed fwme.” 
Luke. chap. xv. ν. 15. 


« And 
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* And whanne thei ledden him, thei.token {um man fymont | 


«6 of fyrenen, comynge fro. the Tous and thei puttiden ta him 
“ a crofs, to bere aftir Ihefu.” 

“And as they led him away; they laid hold upon ene Simon 
ας -Cyrenean, coming out of the Country, and on him théy 
“ Jaid the crofs, that he might bear it after Jefus.” 

| Luke. chap. xxiii. v. 96. 


A TUN (cunne) and its diminutive Tunnel (εκηεὶ, cenel) is 


the fame participle, with the fame meaning; though aow 
ufually applied to an inclofure for fluids. 


* Certain perfons of London brake up the rumwe in the 
‘‘ warde of Cornhill, and tooke oute certayne perfons that 
‘thither were committed by Sir Ihon Briton; then cuftos or 
© gardeyn of the citie.” 
Fabian,. Edwarde I. pag. 142. 


a β, aaa 
In this derivation of run, I fuppofe you know that you have 


_ onty all the etymologifts of all the languages of Έκτορα againft 


you: for all of them ofe this word: and they feem to agree 
that it comes from the Latin Tena, and Tina from the Greek 
Διός. 


H. | 
Do Aswoc or Tina afford us any fhadow of a meaning to the 
word tux? If they do fot; fuch detivatiori is at leaft nuga- 
tory. But Time has no cotieCtion with this doubtfal Savor. 
. Tina is itfelf from Tynan: as heaps of other Latin words, 
: Dd2 : referred 
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referred to by our etymologifts fhall in due time be fhewn 
evidently to come from us, and not our words from them. 


F. 
When different languages have the fame word, who a 
decide which of the two is original ? 


H. 


This circumftance—Its meaning—fhall decide. The word 
. 1s always fufficiently original for me in that language where its 
meaning, which is the caufe of its application, can be found. 
And feeking only meaning, when I have found it, there I ftop: 
the reft is a curiofity whofe ufefalnefs I cannot difeover. 


But to proceed in our courfe. 


However ftrange it may, at firft mention, appear to you, 
TEN (in the Anglofaxon η, tin, ten) is likewife the ρα par- 
ticiple of ‘Tynan. 


You have already feen that the names of Colours have a 
meaning, as a caufe of their denomination ; and now you will 
find that the names of Numerals have alfo a meaning. So have 
the Winds, &c. In fac, all General terms muft have a meaning, 

as the caufe of their impofition: for there is nothing ftrictly 
’ arbitrary in language. 


It is in the higheft degree probable that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual refort of the 
‘ignorant: for the number of the fingers is {till the utmoft extent . 

a, 4 .. of 
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of numeration. The hands doubled, clofed, or fliut in, include 
and conclude all number: and might therefore well be deno- 
-minated tyn or TEN. For therein you have clofed all nume- 
ration *: and if you want more, muft begin again, TEN and 
one, TEN and two, &c. to Twain-tens : when you again reeom- 
mence, Twain-tens and one, &c. 


Ένοιί, )In the Anglofaxon Cnoll, Cnyll, is the paft parti- 
KNELL ciple of Lnyllan, To {trike a bell. 


Cuo1ceE—Was formerly written ΟΗ05Ε; and. is the patt 
participle of Liyan, eligere, To Chefe, as it was formerly 
written. 


‘ Frely paye the tythe neyther worfte ne befte, but as they 
“* comie to honde without CHOSE.’ 
Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 13. 


“« Now thou might CHESE : : 
«6 How thou couetift to eal me, now thou knowf al mi names.” 
Vifion of P. Plowman. ρα. 16. fol. 77. pag. 2. 


« Than {αγά Pilate to the mayfters of the lawe. Cuess 
“ you of the mooft myghty men -amonge you, and let them 


‘¢ holde thefe maces.” | 
Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 1. (1511.) 





* Decem, Aixa has alfo been well derived from Δεχομαι, comprehendo | 
—** παρα το δεχεσθαι nas συγκεχωρηκεναι τα YEN παντᾷ των aps. —Ded heec 
** (fays Vofhus) allufio verius quam originatio.” 

I do not concur with him in this cenfure. — 


“ T haue 
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«« Fhaue fette byfore you lyfe and dethe, good and euyll, 
' 6 bleffynge and curfe, and therfore cuzsez the lyfe.’ 
Diues and Pauper. 8th comm. cap. 19. 


Mint Are the paft participle of Wynezian, Wynzian, 

Money tnotare, to mark, or to Coin. Mineyed. Minyed, 
Min’d. Mint: and money, merely by changing the character- 
tie y to o.—The Latin Moneta * is the paft participle of the 
fame Anglofaxon verb, 


| Tuone hare the paft participle of Dpinan, Dpman, decref- 
ο Tuin  Jcere, minui. Tuxone (in the Anglofaxon Dpong, 
Dpanz) was ftill written THwoNcG, long after our language 
ceafed to be called Anglofaxon. 


 Forfothe ἃ ftronger than I fhal come aftir me, whos I am 
** not. worth to unbyude tire tHWwone of hife fhoon.” 
Luk. chap. lit. (ν. 16.) 


«« He it is that is to comynge aftir me, whiche is s maid bifore 
εε me, of whom I am not worthi that I unbynde the THwonc 
« of his fhoo.” 
| Tohn. chap. 1. (ν. 27.) 


_ Ηε axed of the kynge fo myche grounde as the hyde of a 
_ © bull or other befte wolde compace, which the kynge to hym 
εε graunted. After whiche graunt, the fayde Hengyfte to the 





—"* Voffius tells us that MONETA is from Moneo: “ quod ideo MONETA 
6 vocatur ; quia nota infcripte. menet nos autoris et valeris.” 
- | .. 6. ϱ 6 ende 
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«6 ende to winne a large grounde, caufyd the fayd beftes ikyn 
ε to be cut into a {mall and flender THONG.’ 
Fabean. parte 5. chap. 83. 


ΤΗΙΧ, as well as THONG, appears to have been formerly 
written witha w. . 


. §& And then hee fickned more and more, and dried and 


“ DWINED away. 
. Mf. of Prince Arthur. Sd part. chap. 175. 


Sorrow) Are one word: differently fpelled, and in modern 
Sorry {Englifh fomewhat differently applied; but have 


Sore ‘all one meaning: and, by the change of the cha- | 


SHBEWD |raGerifiic letter y to 0, are the paft participle of 
Surew J the Anglofaxon verb ryppan, yypepan, pypepian to 
vex, to melefi, to caufe mifchief to. 


This participle ν was written in the Anglofaxon ropp, soppe, 
roph. rophz, ropg, sape, pap. And, long after that time, in 
Englifh sorweE, SOREWE, soor, &c. And was, and is, the 
_ general name for any malady or difeafe, or mifchief, or fuf- 
fering ; any thing generally by which one is molefted, vexed, 
grieved, or mifchieved. And whoever attempts to pronounce 
the Anglofaxon participle sorw, will not wonder that it fhould 
have been fo varioufly written *. 

“ And 





* The fame change in'the written figns has taken place in the modern — 


‘manner of reprefenting 1 fimilar founds. 


: So ο - 


wy 
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« And Ihefu enuyrownyde al galilee, techynge in the fyna- 
“« gogis of hem the gofpel of the rewme, and heelinge al 
“ soreweE, ether ache, and fikenefie in the peple. And his 
“ fame wente in to al firie, and thei offriden to him alle men 
“ hauynge yuel, takun with dyuerfe sooris and tormentis.” 
‘© And Jefus went about all Galilee, teaching m their fyna- 
«< gogues, and preaching the gofpel of the kingdom, and 
« healing all manner of ficknefs and all manner of difeafes among 
«6 the people. And his fame went throughout all Syria; and 
“6 they brought unto him all fick people that were taken with 
«6 divers difeafes and torments.” 
Matthew. chap. iv. v. 25, 24. 


‘© Marye Magdaleyn anoynted the blysful fete of our Lorde 
Ihefu with a precyous oynement. J udas waS SOROWE 
«“ therof and grutehed.” 

Diues and Pauper. 1{t comm. cap. 53. 


6 


w 





Arwe Arrow 

Narwe Narrow 

Sparwe Sparrow 

Harwe Harrow 

Falwe . Fallow . 
Halwe ; ' | Hallow 

Salwe Are become Sallow ae: 
Walwe Wallow : 
Yelwe Yellow 

Borwe Borrow 

Holwe | Hollow 

Morwe Morrow. 
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In the fame meaning we fay—a sorry tale, a sorry cafe 
or condition. 


Junius fays—“ sore, a. 5. rap. Forte eft a σωρος, cumulus ; 
εε ut proprie olim accepta fit vox de tumore in quem ingens 
εε ‘purulentee materiz copia confluit ac coacervatur. Rectius 
εε tamen videri poteft defumptum ex ψωρα, fcabies late diffufa 
“ et alte defixa. Vel a συρεν, trahere.” 


Skinner think sore is a contraétion from the Latin 
sEvVERUS. And the Latin etymologifts give us the fatisfaQion 
of informing us, that Severus is either fatis terus—or fecus, hoc 
eft, jurta verum—or femper verus—or oeGngos, venerabilis. 


Surewp—The paft participle of the fame verb- ryppan; 
yypepan ; not by a change of the charaCteriftic letter, but by 
adding Ep to the Indicative. It%s ryppeo, rypeped; which, 
J doubt not, is our modern sHREWED, or SHREWD. And 
ryppe, yypepe, is our modern SHREWE or sHREW*: which 
I believe to be the Indicative of rypepan ; and to mean,—gne — 
who veves or molefts. 


SHREW was formerly applied indifferently to Males as well 
as to Females. 


s¢ The old surew Sir Launcelot fmote me downe.” 
Hift.of Prince Arthur. 2d part. chap. 133. 





* By a fimilar eafy corruption of y to h, Syrop becomes Shrop, 
Skrup, Shrub, 


Ee — «“ Nay, 
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. * Nay,. net fo faid Sir Triftram, for that knight feemeth 
“ a SHREW. 


wn 


Hit. of P. Arthur. 2d part. .. 145. 


“6 Jacob was a good man, Ezau a surEWE. 
Diues and Pauper. 1{t comm. cap. 20. 


‘“- Be ye fubgettes for Goddes fake, not only to ; good lordes: 
“ and well ruled, but alfo to syreweEs and tyrauntes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 4th ¢omm.. cap. 15.. 


“ But V ulcanus, of whom I {pake, 
“ Tle was a SHREWE in all his youth,” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 88. pag. 5. col. 5.. 


“ As our Saviour fayd by the wicked baily, which thouglr 
“he played the falfe sursewe for his mafter, prouided yet 
«ο wilily fomwhat for himfelfe.” 

Sir T. More. Confutacion of Tyndale. pag. 461. 


Be-surew thee! (Be-rypepe, the Imperative of Be-rypepian) — 
te. Be thou ryppe, rypepe. i. e. vexed—or, May’ft thou be 
vexed, molefted, mifchieved, or grieved, in fome manner. 


.. Morrow ) Mer. Cafaubon fays—* Quis. ad Greecorum ver- 
Morn «6 borum fonos aures habet vel tantillum im- 
Morninc )“ butas, qui, cum audit folemne illud in om- 

“ nium ore—Good-morrow—non Grecos audire fe putet—yabyw 
«6 suepev—dicentes.?” 





Junius fays——“* Ego a.s. memzen olim fufpicabar de- 
a fumptum ex Man and Weeppe Amplius. Quoniam dies cra{- 
“ tinus. 
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ς Ὁ 
> ‘tinus nihil eft aliud quam fpatium vite ulterius adhuc, 
6 edque lucro apponendum.” , | 


_Skinner’s good fenfe does not attempt any explanation. 
ξ pt any exp 


» ΙΓ we cannot believe with Cafaubon (and I think we cannot) 
that Good morrow is merely the Greek ayabyy ἡµεραν; or with 
Junius, that it means a Day more; you will perhaps be 
induced to examine the equivalent words of other languages ; 
in hopes of receiving fome affiftance, hints at leaft, from the - 
manner in which the equivalent words of other languages are 
explained by their etymologifts. You may be tempted perhaps 
to inquire after the Greek αυριο the Latin Cras, or the Italian 
and French Dimane and Demain. But fpare yourfelf the 
- trouble. From the numerous labourers in thofe vineyards, 
inftead of the grapes you look for, you will gather nothing 
but thorns. 


Let us then trace backward the ule of the word in our own 
language; and try whether we cannot find at home the meaning, 
of this common, ufeful, and almoft neceffary πιστά; which our 
anceftors furely could not have waited for, til the Greeks, or 
fome other nation, were pleafed to furnifh them with it. 


“ Shorten my dayes thou canft with fudden forow 
“ And plucke nights from me; but not lend a Morrow.” 
Richard 2d. fol. 27. 


“ They. {ped theym to a place or towne called Antoygnye, 
“‘ and there lodged that nyghte, and uppon the MOROWE 
- “ tooke their journey toward Normandy.” 
. ο £abian's Chronicle. pag. 259, 254. 
- .. 7 Be2 . . “6 Right 


\ 
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κε Right fo in the ΜΟΠΝΙΝΑ, afore day, he mette with his 
‘© man and his horfe. And fo king Arthur rode but a foft pare 
till it was day.” 
| Hift. of P. Arthur. 18 part. chap. 91. 


‘Well, faid Queene Gueneuer, ye may depart when ye 
"ο will, So early on the morrow, or st was day fhe tooke 


ες her horfe.” 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 1ft part. chap. 73. 


«6 This night abide and wafhe your feete ; 
** And, or the day begin, 
‘ You ‘thall rife earely in the MORNE 
‘“* And fo departe againe.” 
Genefis. chap. 3 xix. fol. 97. pag. ¥: 


ρου Abraham rofe early up 
‘“¢ In MORNE before the funne.” 
Genefis. chap. xxii. fol. 45. pag. 9. 


‘¢ Woo be to you that thynke unproffy table thynge, and 
‘¢ werke wycked thynge | in your beddes in the MoRowE whan 
“ ye may που Περο.” 

Diues and Pauper. 9th comm, cap. 1 


« The nyght is paffed, lo the MorowE graye, 
“ The fresfhe Aurora fo fayre in apparence 
“ Her lyght Dawith, to voyde all offence 


“Of wynter nyghtes,” 
: Lyfe of our Lady. (pag. 7) 


“ Lorde, in'relefe of our wo 
‘* In hygh heuenés thy mercy make enclyne 
~ © And downe difcende, and let thy grace fhyne 
5 . “ Upon 
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Mypnenve is the regular prefent participle of Wyppan; for 
which we had formerly Adérewende. The prefent participial 
termination Ende is, in modern Englifh, always converted to 
ing. Hence Morewing, Morwing (and by an eafy corruption) 
MORNING. 


» Poxp *\To Pin or to Pen, is a common Englifh verb. 


Pounpb | 
‘¢ And made Peace Porter to pinne the gates.” 


Ip 

a Vifion of P. Ploughman. paff. 21. fol. 116. pag, 1. 
IN ; 

BINN “ Pent up in Utica.” Cato. | 


“ Hearke, our drummes 
6 Are bringing forth our youth: wee’) breake our walles 
‘* Rather than they fhall pounp us up: our gates | 
“ Which yet feeme fhut, we haue but pin’d with rufhes, 
“ They'll open of themfelues.” 
Coriolanus. pag. 5. 


This modern Englith verb To Pin or To Pen is the Anglofaxon 
verb Pynovan, includere ; whofe paft participle is Ponp, pounp, 
PENN, PIN, BIN; and the old Latin ΒΕΝΝΑ, a clofe carriage. 


Skinner fays—“* Ponp Minfh. dictum putat quafi Bonn, 
“ quoniam ibi ligata eft (i. e. ftagnat) aqua. Doct. Th. H. ob- 
«« fervat antiquis dictum effe panp, q. d. patella.” He adds, 
«« Mallem defletere ab a. 5. Pyndan, includere: tum quia in 
«6 eo pifces, tanquam in carcere, includuntur; tum quia viva- 
‘“‘ rium agro vel horto includitur.” Skinner is perfeétly right 
in his derivation ; and would have expreffed himfelf more pofi- 
tively than Mallem; if he had been aware of that change of the 
| charaCteriftic 


“ 


‘ 
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well be pronounced and written Morew, as we have feen it was; 
and afterwards Morowe and morrow. By adding the parti- 
cipial termination EN to the paft tenfe, we have MWepzen, 
Wepien, Mep’n ; Manzen, Map’n ; Monsen, Monn; or Morewen, 


Morew’n, Mor’n: according to the accuftomed contraction of — - 


all other participles in our language. ~ 


- Morrow therefore and morw (the former being the paft 
tenfe of Myppan, without the participial termination EN; and 
the latter being the fame paft tenfe, with the addition of the 
participial termination EN) have both the fame meaning, viz. 
Difipated, Difperfed. And whenever either of thofe words is 
ufed by us, Clouds or Darknefs are fubaud. Whofe difperfon 
(or the time when they are di/perfed) it exprefies. 


‘‘ Dileguate intorno seran le nubi.’—It was the morRow or 
the MORN. | | 


ον Darknefs was antiently fuppofed to be fomething pofitive ; 


and therefore in the firft chapter af Genefis we are told—— 
“ Deorcpu pepon ofep Sepe mpelmyre bnadniyye. Lod cpxd 
“ $a. Lepeonde leoht. and he cooxwloe Sac leoht rpam Sam - 





© Seorctpum. ano het Sac leoht deez. and Sa Seorcpa nibt. 


‘“‘ Oa per zepopoen een and monpgen an deez.” 


- Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. God faid, Let 
there be light. And God divided the light from the darknefs. 
εε And God called the light, day ; and the darknefs he called 
“ night. The evening and the morning (Qopgen) was the 
“ βτβ day.” — | .. 
. 9 Myppenve 
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Mypnende is the regular prefent participle of Myppan; for 
which we had formerly Mérewende. The prefent participial 
termination Ende is, in modern Englifh, always converted to 
mg. Hence Morewing, Morwing (and by an eafy corruption) 
MORNING. : 


»Poxn *\To Pin or to Pen, is a common Englifh verb. 


PounpD | 
‘“* And made Peace Porter to pinne the gates.” 


rn 
a Vijion of P. Ploughman. paff. 21. fol. 116. pag, 1. 
BINN “ Pent up in Utica.” Cato. | 


“ Hearke, our drummes 
6 Are bringing forth our youth: wee'l breake our walles 
‘* Rather than they fhall pounp us up: our gates 
“ Which yet feeme fhut, we haue but pin’d with rufhes, 
‘“‘ They'll open of themfelues.” 
Coriolanus. pag. 5. 


This modern Englifh verb To Pin or To Pen is the Anglofaxon 
verb Pynoan, includere ; whofe paft participle is Ponp, pounp, 
PENN, PIN, BIN; and the old Latin ΒΕΝΝΑ, a clofe carriage. 


Skinner fays—“ Ponp Minfh. dictum putat quafi Bonn, 
« quoniam ibi ligata eft (i. e. ftagnat) aqua. Dod. Th. H. ob- 
«« fervat antiquis di€tum effle panp, q. d. patella.” He adds, 
‘¢ Mallem deflectere ab a. s. Pynbdan, includere: tum quia in 
‘“‘ eo pifces, tanquam in carcere, includuntur; tum quia viva- 
“ rium agro vel horto includitur.” Skinner 15 perfeétly right 
in his derivation ; and would have expreffed himfelf more pofi- 
tively than Mallem; if he had been aware of that change of the 

| characteriftic 


a 


“ 
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characteriftic letter of thé verb, which runs throughout our 
whole language: nor would he have needcd to ufe the vague 
and general word Defleétere, when he might have fhewn what 
part of the verb it was. : 


Lye concurs with Skinner—* Ponp, ftagnum, Idem credo 
'& habere etymon ac pounD. In hoc differunt, quéd alterum 
* beftias terrenas, alterum aquaticas includit.” 


DotTarpD ten τς to be DODER’D (i. e. Befooled), the re- 
DotTeEREL Sgular paft participle of Dyoeman, Dyouan. 
{lludere, to delude. DoTTEREL Is its diminutive. | 


Γκ The ΡΟΤΤΕΕΕΙ, which we think a very dainty ἀῑπι, 
‘© Whofe taking makes fuch fport, as man no more can with; 
‘* For as you creep, or cowr, or lie, or ftoop, or go, 
ἔ So marking you with care the apifh bird doth do, 
*“¢ And ating every thing, doth never mark the net, 
‘* Till he be in the fnare, which men for him have fet.” 


Poly-olbion. Song 25. 


This Dotterel-catching (except treacheroufly fhedding the 
. blood of his moft virtuous fubjects) was the favourite diverfion 
of Charles the fecond. 


Bow This word (for it is but one word differently {ρε]]εά) 
Boveu Qvietner applied to the inclination of the body in 
Bay reverence ; or to an engine of war; or an inftru-, 
Buxom Jment of mufic ; or a particular kind of knot; or 
the curved part of a faddle, or of a fhip; or to the Arc-en-ciel ; 
or to bended legs; or to the branches of trees ; or to any recefs 
of 
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of the fea fhore ; or in buildings, in barns or windows ; always 
means one and the fame thing: viz. Bended or Curved: and is 
the paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of the Anglofaxon 
verb Byzan, flectere, incurvare. It will not at all furprize you, 
_ that this word fhould now appear amongft us fodifferently written 
as BOW, BOUGH and ΒΑΥ; when you confider that in the 
Anglofaxon, the paft tenfe of Byzan was written Bogh, Bugz, 
and Beal.  “¢ | 


"1 fe it by enfample in fommer time on trees, 
«ἑ There {ome Bowes bene leued, and fome bere none.” 


Vifion of P. Ploughman, fol. 78. pag. 2. 


“ The tabcrnacles were made of the fayreft braunches and 
BOWES that myght be founde.” | 
Diues and Pauper. 3d comm. cap. 4. 


6 


ἐς God badde the childern of I[fraell take braunches and 


“ poweEs of palme trees.” 
| Diues and Pauper. 3d comm. cap. 18. 


« All they powrp awaye from goddes lawe.” 
: Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 19. 


“< In tyme of tempeft the Bowes of the tree bete themfelf 
togydre and all to brefée and fall downe.”: 
Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 37. 


6 


«« He lept out at a Bay window euen oucr the head where 
king Marke fate playing at the chefle.” 
Hit. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 58. 


ο 


ντ “ They 
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κ. They fteode talking at a say window of that caftle.”’ 


Hit. of P. Arthur, 2d part. chap. 68. 


« They led la beale Ifond where fhee fhould ftand, and be- 
hould all the Tufts in a Bay window.” 
Tift. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 154. 


oa 


6 


* Queene Guencuer was in a BAY window waiting with her 
ladies, and efpied an armed knight.” 


Hit. of P. Arthur. 3d part. chap. 199. 


wn 


ς 


‘© Thefe ceremonies that partly fuperfticion, partly auaryce, 
“ partly tyranny, hath brought into the church ar to be ef- 
chuyed, as the fayng of priuat maffes, blefling of water, 
“ powGH bread.” 


_Declaracion of Chrifie. By Iohan Hoper. cap. xi. 


$ 


** Or with earth 

‘“* By nature made to till, that by the yearly birth 

“ The large-say’p barn doth fill.” 

Poly-olbien. Song. 3. 





ane 


6 Adorn’d with many harb'rous Bays.” 
Poly-olbion. Song. 23. 


Buxom, in the Anglofaxon Bog-rum, Boc-rum, Buh-rum ; 
in old Englifh Bough-fome, i.e. Eafily Bended or Bowed to one’s 


will, or obedient. 


“ ΥΕ ther were ony unBuxom childe that wold not οΏεγε 


«. to his fader and moder &c. god badde that all the people of 
“ the 
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« the cyte or of that towne fholde flee that unsuxom childe 
‘¢ with ftones in example of all other.” , 
Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 2. 


“ T praye you all that ye be BuxuM and meke to fader and 
« moder.” 
Diues‘and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 10. 


Stock All thefe (viz. rcoc, Υτας, rticce; STOK, STOK-EN, 
Stocks STUK, STAK, STIK, STICH) fo varioufly written, 
ὕτοσκτνα | and with fuch apparently different meanings, are 
STUCK ; merely the fame palit tenfe and paft participle 
STUCCO { (differently {fpelled, pronounced, and applied) of 
STAKE the Anglofaxon verb ytican, prician, To Stick, 
STEAK pungere, figere: although our modern fafhion 
STICK acknowledges only stucK as the paft tenfe and 


Stitcn | paft”participle of the verb To Stick, and con- 
fiders all the others as fo many diftin& and unconnected fub- 
Παπίϊνες. 


We have in modern ufe (confidered as words of different 
meaning) 


Srocx—Truncus, ftipes, i.e. Stuck: as Log and Poft and 
Block, before explained.—* To ftand like a stocx.’ 


Srocx—metaph. A ftupid or blockifh perfon. 


Stock—of a tree, itfelf Stuck in the ground, from which 
branches proceed. 


Ff 2 | StTocs 
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Stock—metaph. Stirps, family, race. 


‘“ Ony man born of the stoke of Adam.” 
Declaracion of Chrifie. By Iohan Hoper. cap. 7. 


Stock—Fired quantity or ftore of any thing. 


‘Stoex—in trade: fired fum: of money, or goods, capital, 
fund. 7 


Stock—Lock; not affixed, but sruck in. 


‘’ The chambre dore anone waS STOKE 
‘“* Er thei haue ought unto hir {ροΚο.” 


Gower. lib. 7. tol. 171. pag. I. col. @. 
Stock—of a gun; that in which the barrel is Fired, or Stuck. 


Srock—Handle; that in which any tool or inftrument is 
Fized. 


Srocx—Article of drefs for the neck or legs. (See STOCKING.) 


- Srocxs--A place of punifhment; in which the hands and 
legs are ftuck or fired. 


“ There to abyde sTocKED in pryfon.” 
| Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 35. 


Stocks—In which fhips are fluck or fired. 


STocKs 
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Stocxs—The public Funds; where the money of 
perfons | is now fired. 





Srock1nc—for the leg: corruptly written for 5ΤΟΟΚΕΝ., 
(1. 6. Stok, with the addition of the participial termination EN) ~ 
becaufe it was Stuck or made with flicking pins, (now called 
knitting needles.) 


Stucco—tor houfes, &c. A compofition fuck or fired upon . 
walls &c. own 


StakKE—in a hedge; Stak or Stuck there. 


StaKkE—to which beafts are faftened to be baited—i. ο: any 
thing g fuck or fired in the ground for that purpo‘e. 


Srax E—A Depof t ; paid down or fired to anfwer the event. 


Stakr—metaph. Rifgue; any thing fixed or engaged to 
anfwer an event. 


Strak—A piece or portion of flefh fo fmall as that it may 
be taken up and carried, fuck upon a fork, or any flender 
flicking inftrument. Hence, I believe, the German and Dutch 
Stuck, Stuk, to have been transferred to mean any fmall piece 
_ of any thing. 


Str1ck—(formerly written stoc) carried in the hand or other- 
wife; but fufficiently flender to.be Stuck or thruft into the 
ground or other foft fubfiance. 


4 — Strick 
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Stitcu—in needle work (pronounced cu inftead of cK) a 
thruft or pufh with a needle: alfo that which is performed by 
a. thruft or pufh of a needle. 


Stircu—metaph. A pain, refembling the fenfation pro- 
duced by being ftuck or pierced by any pointed inftrument. __ 


The abovementioned’ are the common ufes to which this 
participle is applied in modern difcourfe ; but formerly (and 
not long fince) were ufed 


Srocx—for the leg ; inftead of strockENn (Stocking.) 


Stocx—A {ποιά or rapier, or any weapon that might be 
thruft or fluck. 


Stocx—A thruft or pujh. 
Stucx—A thruft or pujh. 


The abovementioned modern ufes of this participle ftand 
mot in need of any inftances or farther explanation. For the 
obfolete ufe of it, a very few will be fufficient. 


Speed. Item, fhe can knit. | 
fauace. What neede a man care for a stock with a wench, 


«6, when fhe can knit him a sTocKE.” 
Iwo Gentlemen of Verona.. pag. 31. 


3 | “oT did 


σι 
Φιν 


6 


a 
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κε I did thinke by the excellent conftitution of thy legge, it 
was form’d under the ftarre of a galliard. 

«1, ’tis ftrong; and it does indifferent well in a dam’d: 
colour’d sTOCKE.” | 
Twelfe Night. pag. 257.. 
“ Which our plain fathers erft would have accounted fin, 


‘“* Before thé coftly coach and filken stock came in.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 16. 


ε« Το fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne,. to fee thee trauerfe,. 
to fee thee heere, to fee thee there, to fee thee paffe thy 


punéto, thy. stock, thy reuerfe, thy diftance, thy montant.”’ 


| Merry Wiues of Windfor. pag. 47.. 


Γκ Thada pafie with him, rapier, fcabberd, and all: and he: 


‘6 


giues me the sTUCKE in with fuch a mortall motion, that it. 


is ineuitable.” 


Twelfe Night. pag. 269.. 


‘¢ When in-your motion you are hot and dry, 
‘© And that he calls for drinke; Ile haue prepar’d him: 
‘A challice for the nonce; whereon but fipping, 
‘“‘ If he by chance efcape your venom'd sruck, 
‘“* Our purpofe may hold there.” 
Hamlet. pag. 276.. 


“ The fere affrayit my mynd -aftonit als, 
‘‘ Upftert my hare, the word 8ΤΑΚΕ in my hals.” 
Douglas. booke. 3..pag. 68. 


Though I have no doubt of my explanation of stucco; yet;. 


ftanding alone, I ought to give you. Menage’s. account.of it.. 


He © 


ια. 
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He fays, that the French Du Stuc, is from the Italian Stucco ; 
and Stucco— forfe dal Tedefco Stuk, clie vale Frammenio : 
‘ effendo compofto lo Stucco di frammenti di marmo.—lI1 S‘ 
“© Ferrari da Stipare.” 


The Italian stocco and stoccaTa and the French Estoc, 
are the fame participle. 


1 Oe 
- Before you quit this word, I with to know what you will 
do with Idryden’s—Stitch-fall’'n cheek’? 


‘A Stitch-fall n eheek, that hangs below the jaw.” 


Jobnfon fays—* that perhaps it means Surrows ot ridges ;" 
and that “ otherwife he does not underftand it.” 


H. 


The woman who knitted his ftockings could have told him, 
and explained the figure by her own mifhap. 


Dry ρα words, though differently fpelled, and 

Drone ‘differently applied, are the fame paft tenfe and 

Drain )paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Dpyzan, 
excutere, expellere, and therefore ficcare. 


Dey, ficcus, in the Anglofaxon Dpyz, is manifeftly, the 
Ρα tenfe of Dpyzan, ufed participially. 


Drone, excuffus, expulfus (fubaud. BEE) is written in the 
Anglotaxon Dpan, Dpane, Dpen. _Dpag (y in Dpyzan being © 
| changed 
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changed into a broad) is the regular paft tenfe of Dpyzan: by 
adding to it the participial termination ΡΝ, we have Dpagen, 
Dnaz'n, Dpan (the 4 broad) pronounced, by us in the South, 
DRON E. 


Drain is evidently the fame participle differently pro- 
nounced, as Dpeen: being applied to that by which any | fluid 
(or other thing) is excuffum « or expulfum. 


Rocve | 
Rock All thefe are the paft participle of the Anglo- 


RocueE faxon verb Vyrzan, tegere, To Wrine, To Wrie, 
Rocuet_ | to cover, to cloak. 


Rocket 

Ruc To Wrine, or To Wrie was formerly a common 

Ruck Englifh verb. 

ARRAY | 

Baiz . “‘ The good folke that Poule to preched 

Raizs ‘* Profred hym ofte, whan he hem teched, 

Ric “ Some of her good in charite, 

Riccine But ther of ryght nothyng toke he, 

* But of hys honde wolde he gette 

RicEt “ Clothes to wriNE hym and hys mete.” 

κ Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 164. pag. 1. col. 1. 
_ flay. - | 


“ ¥ haue wel lever, fothe to fay, 

** Before the people patter and pray, — 

“ And wRyz me in my foxerye 

** Under a cope of papelardye.” 
Rom. of the Rofe, fol, 152. pag. Α. coh 3 


σε | “ And 


.- 
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“ And aye of loves feruauntes euery whyle 
“ Himfelfe to WRYE, at hem he gan to fmyle.” . 
Rom. of the Rofe fol. 159. pag. Ἱ. “ool 1. 


ε For who fo lyfte haue healyng of his leche — 
ἔ To him byhoueth fyrft unwriz hys wounde.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 161. pag. 2. col. 5. 


‘ And WRIE you in that mantel euermo.” 
Troylus. boke 2. fol. 166. pag. 1. col, 1. 


* But O fortune, executrice of Wyerdes, 
- Ο influences of heuens hye, 
** Soth is, that under God ye ben our hierdes, 
‘“ Though to us beeftes ben the caufes ΥΕ! Ε.” 
Troylus. boke 3. fol. 175. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ Up embofied hygh 
“ Sate Dido al in golde and perrey ΒΙΟΜ.” 
Dido. fol. 212. pag. 3. col. 2. 


“* WRrie the glede, and hotter is the fyre, 
“ Forbyd a loue, and it is ten tymes fo wode.” | : 
11/2ε. fol. 210. pag. 2. col. 1. - 


The difufe of this verb Vpizan, to rine, or to Wrie, has, 
I helieve, caufed the darknefs and difficulty of all our ety- 
mologifts concerning the branches of this: word which are left 
in our language. And yet,'I think, this fhould not have hap- 
pened to them: for the verb Yyuzan is not fo intirely loft to 
the language, but that it has ftill left: behind it the-verb To 
Rig, with the fame meaning. Which Johnfon (with his wonted 


fagacity) derives from Ridge, the back.” Becaufe, forfooth, 
| 0 on —** Cloaths 
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—‘* Cloaths are proverbially faid to be for the back, and vic- 
δέ tuals for the belly.” 


RoGveE (according to the ufual change of the charaCteriftic 
1) is the paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of ΡΠιπεη, and 
means Covered, Cloaked; mot aptly applied to the chara@er 
defignated by that term. 


It happens to this verb, as to the others, that the change of . 
the charaCteric 1 was not only to ο, but alfo to a.’ What we 
call rocur, Douglas therefore calls RAY (zx being foftened 
to Υ.) 


‘‘ Thir Romanis ar bot ridlis, quod I to that ray, 
‘* Lede, lere me ane uthir leffoun, this I ne like.” 
Douglas. Prol. of the 8th booke. fol. 239. pag. 9. 


Upon this paffage, the Gloffarift to Douglas fays—“‘ ray 
‘‘ feems to fignify fome name of reproach, as Rogue, Knave, 
‘* or fuch hke: Or perhaps it may be taken for a Rymer or 
“ poetafter, and fo allied to the word Ray in Chaucer exp. 
“© Songs, Roundels: Or laftly, perhaps it may denote a wild or 
‘“ rude fellow, from the a.s. Reoh, afper, whence Skinner 
' © derives the old Eng. word Ray, mentioned in fome of their 
** ftatutes, explained by Cowel Cloth neter dyed: Or from the 
«5, Rea (for Roe) as we commonly fay, as wild as a Rea. But 
6 after all I am not fatisfied.” 


The fame word, with the fame meaning, is alfo ufed in 
Pierce Ploughman. : 


G g2 “ To 
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' To Wy and to Wynchefter I wente to the fayre 

‘¢ With mani maner merchandife as mi mafter me hight 

“* Ne had the grace of Gyle igoo amongeft my chaffer 

‘¢ It had bene unfolde thys feuen yere fo me God helpe 
‘Than draue I me among drapers, my donet to lerne 

“© To drawe the lyfer a longe the lenger it femed 

** Amonge the riche raves I rendred a leffon 

“ Το broche them with a packnedle and plitte hem togithers 
‘¢ And put hem in a preffe and pynned them therin 

* Til ten yardes or twelue had tolled owte xiii.’ 


Vif: of P. Pleughman. fol. 23. pag. 2 


Ν 


A rock (κ inftead of ο) is the covered part of the machine 
which fpinfters ufe; I mean covered by the wool to be fpun. 
It was formerly well written nox, c before κ being always 


fuperfiuous. 


“ As fche that has nane uthir rent nor hyre, 
“* Bot wyth hyr rox and fpynnyng for to thryffe, 
“ And therwyth to fuftene her empty lyffe.” 
| Douglas. booke 8. pag. 256. 


Rocket or ΒΟΟΒΗΕΤ, part of the drefs of a bifhop and for- 
merly of women, is the diminutive of the Anglofaxon poc, ex- 
terior veftis (the fame participle) or that with which a perfon 
16 covered. 


‘* For there nys no clothe fytteth bette 
** On damofel, then doth ROKETTE. 
‘‘ A woman wel more fetyfe is 

“In ROKETTE, than in cote ywis, 


“ The 
9 
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“ The white ROKETTE ryddeled fayre- - 
6 Betokeneth that ful debonayre 
** And {wete was fhe that it bere.” 
Rom.. of the Rofe.. fol. 125. pag. 2 col. 9. 


“ For al fo wel wol loue be fette 
όν Under ragges as ryche ROCHETTE.” 
Rom of the Rofe. fot. 148. pag. 2. col: 2. 


Ὥσα, In. the Anglofaxon pooc, indumentum, 19 alfo the 
fame ραΏ participle of Vmizam; the characteriftic ‘A, as ufual, 
being changed alfo to Oo and v. 


‘“ Horror affumes her feat, from. whofe abiding flies. 
“- Thick vapours, that like rugs ftill bag the troubled air.” 
Poly-olbiom. Song 27. 


Rucx αἰίο (a very common Englifh word, efpecially amongft 
females, though I find it not in any Englifh collection): is the 
fame participle as pooc, and means covered. It is commonly 
ufed when fome part of αἱ, linen,. &c. is folded. over,. or covets: 
fome other part, when the whole fhould lye fmooth or even.. 


We may notice in paffing, that the old Englifh words to 
Rouk and.to Ruck, are likewife formed from the paft tenfe of 
¥pizan ; and mean, not (as Junius fuppofes) to lye quiet or in. 
ambufh, but fimply to lye covered. 


“ What.is mankynde more unto you yholdé — 
“* Than 18.419 fhepe that nouKeETH in the folde.” 
Knightes Tale.. fol. 3. pag. 1. cols 2.. 


2 | | | ‘<- Now: 
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“* Now ryfe my. dere. brother Troylus, 
«« For certes it non honour is to the 
“ Το wepe, and m thy bed to ROUKEN thus.” 
Troylus. boke 5. fol. 193. pag, 2. col. 2 


“ Waytyng his tyme on Chaunticlere to fall, 

* As gladly done thefe homicides all, 

‘¢ That in a wayte lye to murdre men, 

“ Ο falfe murdrer, RUCKYNG in thy den.” | 
Tate of Nonnes Prieft. fol. 90. pag. 1. col. 1. © 


We have feen ray (the paft tenfe of Ppizan) ufed by Douglas . 
for rocueE. It is likewife ufed with the fame propriety for 
ARRAY. | 


“* The thirde the kynge of nacions was 
» “ And Tidnall was his name, 
‘“‘ Thefe {ουτε did marche in battel πΑΥΕ 
‘¢ By armes to trye the fame.” 
Genefis. chap. 14, fol. 25. pag. 9. 


. © And fuch as yet were left behinde 
‘< Made {peede to fcape awaie : 
‘‘ And to the mountaynes fledde for life 
“* Forgettinge battel ΚΑ ΙΕ.᾽ 
| Genefis. chap. 14. fol. 26. ‘pag: 2. 


By the addition of the participial termination ED to Ray or 
RAIF, we have RAYED, RAIED, OF RAIDE. 


‘* What one art thou, thus in torne weed iclad ? 

“ Vertue. In price whom auncient fages had. 

“¢ Why poorely RAIDE ?”———(i. 6, poorly RIGGED.) 
Songes, &c. By the Earle-of ‘Surrey, &c. fol. 107. pag. 1. 





-- a | ARRAY 
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Array is the fame paft tenfe, with a the ufual prefix {ο the 
preeterit of the Anglofaxon verbs; and means Covered, Dreffed : 
and is applied by us both to the dreffling of the body of an 
individual, and to the dreffing of a body of armed men. 


ARAYNE is the forefaid paft tenfe aray with the addition 
of the participial termination ΕΝ: Arayen, Aray’n, clothed, 
dreffed, covered. 


“ Eftir thame mydlit famin went ARAYNE 
“‘ The uthir Troyanis and folkis Italiane.” 
Douglas. booke 19. pag. 470. 


A woman's Night-RaIt, in the Anglofaxon pezel, is the 
diminutive of pez or Ray the paft tenfe of Ypizan. 


As ROCHET fo RAIL means thinly or flenderly covered. And 
we have not this word from the Latin Ralla dr Regiila, to. 
which our etymologifts refer us, without obtaining any meaning 
by their reference ; but Ralla and Regilla are themfelves from - 
our northern pezel : nor is there found for them any other 
rational reference. 


Raiis, by which any area, courtyard, or other place is 
thinly (i. e. not clofely, but with {mall intervals) covered, is the 
fame word pezel. | 


- Furth of the fey with this the dawing {pringis, 
‘ As Phebus ταῖς, faft to the yettis thringis 
“ The chois gallandis, and huntmen thaym befyde, 
“« With πα xis and with nettis ftrang and wyde, 
“ And t hunting fperis ftif with hedis brade.” 
Douglas. booke 4. pag. 104. 
έέ The 7 
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6 The buftuous fwyne 
6 Quhen that he is betrappit fra bys feris 
4 Amyd the hunting natis and the nettys.” 
| Douglas. booke 10. pag, 344, 


Of the fame meaning and’ family is the word RIELING (for 
Rillen, as RAILING for RAILEN ;) for that with which the feet 


"gre covered. 


κα Thare left fute and al thare leg was bare, 
«« Ane rouch RILLING of raw hyde and of bare 
6 The tothir fute couerit wele and knyt.” 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 238. 


A RIG, RIGEL, RIGIL, OF RIGSIE, is a male (Horfe or other 
-animal) who has efcaped with a partial caftration, becaufe 
fome portion of his tefticle was covered, and fo hidden from the 
operators view. 


Ἡιοσινο (written, I fuppofe, corruptly for e1caey, i. 6. 
Pyaxzen) is that with which a fhip, or any thing elfe, is RIGGER 
(i. e. Ypazzed) or covered. 


I fear I have detained you too long upon this verb Vpsrzan. 
And, for our prefent purpofe, it is not neceflary to fhew you 
what I think of a rock in the fea; or of a Sky-rocxer; or of 
RAIMENT, AKRAIMENT, To Rail and to Rally; the real 
meaning of all which, I believe, the ctymologif will find no 
where but in πας. 


Dross—Is the paft participle of AKINSAN, Dpeoran, deji- 
cere, precipitare. 
| Hoary. 
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Heep f bypoan, cuftodi 
ο ultodire. 
Hurpte ἃ an, ¢ 


Hoarp ) μα. -- 
μα ΠληΚὰ, hope, is the ρα participle 
Herp is the fame participle ; and is applied both to that 
which 1s guarded or kept, and to him by whom it is guarded or 
kept. We.ufe it both for Grex and Paftor. 


Hurp te, bypoel, is the diminutive of the fame par!) i: ts 
bypo: for (as ufual with the change of tl.e charactcrifts. ἐν σεντ. λ 
the paft tenfe of hypoan was written either Ῥοπὺ, i-yid, ui νο. 

SKILL 

ScALE At Απ fight, thefe words may feem: to 

SCcALD have nothing in common with. eacli other; 

SHALE ἍἊ little at leaft in the found, [εί in the mean- 

SHELL ing. Yet are they all the paft participle of 

SHOAL the Anglofaxon verb rcylan, To- divide, to 

ScowL feparate, to make a difference, to difcern, 

ScuLL to Skill: and have all one common meaning. 

SHOULDER / . 

SHILLING This Englifh verb, To Skil, though now 

SLATE obfolete, has not been long loft to the lan- 

SCALA guage ; but continued in good and common 

ScAGLIA ufe down to the reign of Charles the firft. 

EscuELLeE | 

Ἑςσα 1,1 Β “¢ Shall fhe worke ftortes or poetries 2 

EscuHaLorre— “© It skKILLETH not which.” 

SCALOGNa. Endimion. By John Lilly. Α 3 Se. 1. 


ih “ And 
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“ And now we three have fpoke it, 
“ It sk1LLs not greatly who impugnes our doome.” 
2d Part. Henry VI. pag. 138. 


κε Tt’s no matter, give him what thou haft; though it lack a 
“ falling or two, it SKILLS not.” 
B. Jonfon. Poetafter. A. 3. Sce. 4. 


‘ IT am fick, methinks, but the difeafe I feel 
‘¢ Pleafeth and punifheth: I warrant Love 
*< Is very like this, that folks talk of fo: 
“ I sKILL not what it is.” 
| B. and Fletcher. J4grtial Maid. 


«© Now fee the blindnes of us worldlye folk, how precifely 
«6 we prefume to fhoote our folifh bolte, in thofe matters mnoft 
66 in whiche we leaft can sKILL.” 

Sir T. More. De quatuor noutffimis. pag. 73. 


SKILL, as now commonly ufed, is manifeftly Dif/cernment : 
that faculty by which things are proper. y divided and feparated 
one from another. 


‘¢ Into vil partes I haue this boke dyuyded 
‘* So that the reder may chofe where he wyll. 
“ The fyrite conteyneth how the Brytons guyded 
“ This lande from Brute, Moliuncius untyll. 
“* And from Moliuncius I haue fette for skyLL 
“ Το the nynthe yere of kynge Caffibelan 
** The feconde parte.” 
Fabian. Prologe. 


“1 thought that fortitude had been a mean 
“ *Twixt fear and rafhnefs; not a luft obfcene 
“ Or 
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_ “ Or appetite of offending; but a sx1LL 
“ And nice difcernment between good and ill.” _ 
_B. Jonfon. Underwood. 


As we have in Englith Writ,-Wrote, Wroten, Wroot, Wrat, 
Wrate, and Written, for the paft participle of Vpican, To Write ; 
So the characteriftic letter 1 or Υ of the verb rcylan, in order 
to form the paft tenfe, is changed to 1 fhort, or to a, or to Ε,. 
or to ο, or to 0A, or to 00, or to οὐ, or toow, orto vu. And 
here again, as before in rcipan and. rcercan (and in all Anglo- 
faxon words) rc become indifferently either sH or sk. 


ScALE, therefore, in- all its various applications, as well as 
SHALE, SHELL, SHOAL OF SHOLE, SCOWL, and SCULL, will be 
found to be merely the paft participle of rcylan. 


‘“‘ The cormorant then comes, by his devouring kind, 
‘“ Which flying o’er the fen immediately doth find 
“ The fleet beft ftor'd of fith, when from his wings at full, 
‘* As though he fhot himfelf into the thicken’d skuL1, 
“ He under water goes, and fo the suoaL purfues.” 
| Poly-olbion. Song 25. 


‘‘ Now here he fights on Galathe his horfe, 
‘* And there lacks worke: anon he’s there a foote, 
‘* And there they flye or dye, like scaLED scuLs 
‘* Before the belching whale.” 
Troylus and Crefida, (pag, 103, if paged.) 


On this paffage of Shakefpear, Mr. Steevens (whofe notes. 
are almoft always ufeful and judicious ; as Mr. are 
as conftantly infipid and ridiculous) gives us the following note: 


-.. Hhg 3 | SCULLS, 
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‘© 900115 are great numbers of Πιερ fwimming together. 
“The modern editors, not being acquainted with the term, 
“ changed it into Shoals. My knowledge of this word is de- 
«« rived from a little book called The Engijh Expofttor, London, 
“ printed by..John Legatt. 1616. Again, in the 26th Song af _ 
«| Drayton's Poly-plbion ; 


# My filver-fcaled scuce about my ftreams do {weep.” 


I forbear to repeat to you the tedious nonfenfe of 
which he has added to this note: for I think vou do not with 
to hear (nor, when heard, would you believe) that the Cachalot 
. was—* the fpecies of whale alluded to by Shakefpear.” 


‘© By this is your brother faued, your honour untainted, the 
“‘ noore Mariana advantaged, and the corrupt deputy scaLE».” 
Meafure for Meafure. pag. 72. 


On this paffage Mr. Steevens miftakingly fays,—* To scaLe, 
«έ as may be learn’d from a note to Coriolanus, Λα 1. Sce. 1. 
εέ moft certainly means, To Diforder, to Difconcert, to put: to 
‘© fight. An army routed, is called by Hollinfhed, an army 
«« scaLED. The word fometimes fignifies to Diffufe or Di/- 
«6 nerfe; at others, as I fuppofe in the prefent inftance, To put 
«« into confufion.” 
* 1 fhall tell you 

“* A pretty tale, it may be you haue heard it, 

“ But, fince it ferues my purpofe, I will venture 

“ To scALE τα little more,” 


Coriolanus. A&t 1. Sce. 1. 
On 
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Mr. Steevens, may be added the following, 
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On this paflage Mr. Steevens fays, 


“ To scate is To difperfe. The word is ftill ufed in the — 
North. The fenfe s—Though fome of you have heard the 
ftory, I will fpread it wider, and diffufe it among the reft. 


«6 A meafure of wine fpilt, is calld—a scaLep pottle of 
winé,—in Decker’s comedy of the Honeft Whore. 1635. So, 
in the Hiflorie of Clyomen, Knight of the Goldea Shield, ἃ ke. 

a play publifhed in 1599. 


“‘ The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, 
“ Are SMALED from their neftling place, and pleafure’s paffage find. 


«6 In the North they fay —ScaLe the corn, i.e. Seatter it. 
Scaxez the muck well, i. e. Spread the dung well. 


«« The two foregoing inftances are taken from Mr. Lambe’s 
notes on the old metrical hiftory of Floddon Field. Again, 
Hollinfhed, vol. 2. pag. 499. {peaking of the retreat of the 
Welchmen, during the abfence of Richard 2, fays—They 
would no longer abide, but scaLEpD and departed away. 


«« Τη the Gloffary to Gawin Douglas's tranflation of Virgil, 


the following account of the word is given—Sk atk, SKALE, © 


to fcatter, to {fpread, perhaps from the Fr. Bfcheveler. Htal.. 
Scapigliare, crines paffos feu fparfos habere. All from the 
Latin Capillus. Thus—E/cheveler, Scheval, Skail—but of a 
more general fignification.” . Stevens. 


To thefe inftances from. Shakefpear, and thofe adduced by 


Ane 
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«6 Ane bub of weddir followit in the taill 

“ Thik fchour of rane mydlit full of haill- 

“ The Tyriane menye sKALis wyde quhare, 

‘* And all the gallandis of Troy fled here and thare.” 
Douglas. booke 4. p. 105. 


‘ An old feck is ay sKAILING.” __ . 
Ray's Scottifh Proverbs. pag. 280. 


- Shakefpear in King Lear, pag. 288. mentions—“ a ΦΗ ΣΑΣ 2 
«6 peafcod.” 


‘¢ All is not worth a couple of nut sHALIs.” 
Skelton. pag. 4. Edit. 1736. 


“ Alis but nut sHALES 
‘* That any other fayth, 
«6 He hath in him fuch faith.” 
Skelton. pag. 154. 


‘¢ ‘They may garlicke pill 
“ Cary fackes to the mil 
‘“< Or pefcodes they may sHIL.” 
Skelton. pag. 145. 


And Ray, in his North Country Words, pag. 58, tells us,— 
‘“ To sHEAL, to feparate: moft ufed of milk. ‘To sHEeat milk, 
is to curdle it, to feparate the parts of it.” 


** Coughes and cardiacles, crampes and toth aches, 
‘“‘ Reumes and radgondes, and raynous scALLES.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. paff. 21. fol. 112. pag. 2. 


You laugh at the derivation from Scapighare, Efcheveler and 
Capillus, as introduced to account for the antient but now 
obfolete 
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obfolete ufe of the word scaLte. How much more ridiculous 


would it appear, if attempted to be applied in explanation of 
the word sCALE in all its modern ufes. 


We have—ScaLe—a ladder. And thence 
ScaLtE—of a befieged place. 
A pair of Scares, 
A Scare of degrees. 


Scage of a fifh, or of our own difeafed fkin. 
SCALE of a bone. 


| ΦΟΑΙ1, and sCALeD (or scaLp) head. 
We have alfo—Suate of a nut, &c. 


SHE. Of a fifh, Χο. 


SHOAL, SHOLE, or Skut of fifhes. 
Scutt of the head. 
Scow t of the eyes. 
SHOULDER. 
And finally—Sx111, 


SHILLING, 
And—S.Lare. 


Now in every one of thefe, as well as in each of the inftances 
produced of the antient ufe of the word scaLE; one common 
meaning (and only one common meaning) prefents itfelf im- 
mediately to our notice: viz. Divided, Separated. 


Let us look back upon the inftances produced. 


The fifhes come in sHOALS, SHOLES, of scuLs (which is the 
fame participle, rc being differently pronounced as su or sx); 
. {Ζί 6 that 
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that is, They. come in feparate.divifions or-parts divided from the — 
main body: and any one of thefe divifions, (SHOALS or sCULS) 
may very well again be scaLED, i.e. dwided or feparated by 
the belching whale. 


The corrupt deputy was SCALED (or SHALED, if you 
pleafe) by feparating from him, or ftripping off his covering of 
hypocrify. 


The tale of Menenius was “ scarp a little more;” by 
being divided more into particulars and degrees; told more 
circumftantially and at length. ‘That I take to be Shakefpear’s 
meaning by the expreffion: and not the flaling or diffufing of 
the tale; which, if they had heard it before, could not have 

been done by his repetition. For Menenius does not fay that 
fome of them had heard it before: that word fome is introduced 
by Mr. Steevens in his note; merely to give a colour to his ex- 
planation of “ diffufng it amongft the reft.” 


Hollingfhed’s army of Welchmen “ scaLep (i. e. feparated) 
** and departed. ” 


~ Clyomon’s cares wete SCALED, (i. 6. /éparated). from their 
neftling place. 


The Tyrian menye, in Douglas, SKALIT (1.6. feparated) them- 
felves wide quhare. 


An. old fack (as.old men. beft know) is always sKAILING ; 
i. e. parting, dividing, feparating, hreaking. 


A “ saynous 
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A “ raynous (i.e. roynous, from ronger, rogner, royner ; whence 
‘alfo AROYNT) SCALL,” is a feparation or difcontinuity of the 
fkin or flefh, by a gnawing, eating forward, malady: As is alfe 
@ SCALL or Scaled head, called a scaup head. 
But I need not, I fuppofe, apply this fame explanation in- 
dividually to each of the other words mentioned. It applies 


itfelf: unlefs perhaps to scowl, i. e. feparated eyes, or eyes 


looking different ways ; which our anceftors termed rceol-eaze. 
We fay only rceol: 1. 6. scowx; fubaud. Eyes. 


‘* Than {cripture fcornid me and a ΔΕΙΤΕ loked.” 
Vifion of P. Plowman. fol. 53. pag. 1. paffus. 11.. 


(The Germans ufe Schal for the fame.) 


_ In the fame manner their name for the Tefticles, was rcallan, 
1.6. Divided, feparated. 


Suoutper, which formerly was, and fhould ftill be, written 
SHOULDR, is alfo the paft participle of this verb ycyllan. 


« The due fafhion of byrthe is this, fyrfte the head cometh 
“ forwarde, then foloweth the necke and sHouLDRs.” 
Byrth of Mankynde. fol. 19. pag. 2. (1540.) _ 


The Latin, Italian, and French words Scala, Scaglia, Ejchelle, 
Echelon *, Efcaille &c. referred. to by fome of our etymologifts 
| . as 





* Pefides its modern ufes, the French formerly employed the word 
Echelles for cestain divifions of their army: and the modern very ufeful 
Li | military 
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as originals, are -themfelves no other than this fame northern 
participle.’ Hence alfo the French E/chalotte and the Italian 
Sealogna. : . 


T think it probable that «Ἠτττινα (Dutch. Schelling) may be 
eotruptly written for sHILLEN, or rcylen, an aliquot part of a 
pound. And I doubt not in the leaft that stats is the paft 
participle of the fame verb ycylan. 


This is fingular. What you mention as a bare probability, . 
appears to me doubtlefy.. And where you have not the leaft 
doubt, I have the πιο. The meaning indeed of the paft par-- 
ticiple of rcylan would apply very well to stares, which ate 
thin flakes of ftone separated ot scaLBp from each other. But 
the words theinfelves feem too far afunder.. 


. κ. ο τ 


H. 


We mus bring them nearer together. ‘What » we now call 
SLATE, was formerly SCLAT. , 


> 


a 





military pofition is well called Echelon ; as Captain James (to whom, for 
his valuable publications at this time, our: cotntry is fo deeply 
indebted) informs us in his Military Di@ionery. ο, 

‘* Pre&dent Fauchet in his book de la Milice et des Armées,. tells us, 
<¢ ‘that by this word (£chetles) were meant feveral troops ~of horfe: fo 
“ that Echelle in ancient times fignified what is now called a Troop.” 

‘‘. Echelon, a-poftion im military tettics, where each divifion follows. 
“ the preceding one, like the fleps of a ladder,” &, | 


6 Ἱ ο | ο κ And 
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"f© And thei not fyndinge in ‘what: parti thei fBulden bere 
9 hym in, {ος the cumpany of peple, feigeden inp: dn, ther roof : 
“ and bi the scLatis thei /enten him doun with thé bedde i in 


‘6 to. the e myddil. ” 
( a 7 Luk. chap. Υ. -α 19.) 


a 7 : : 
“ He buyided a royall mynfter of lyme and ftone, and 
«6 couueryd it with plates of fyluer in ftede of scuaTE or 


* leade.” — : | 
Fabian. Parte 5. Chap. 191. 


I fuppofe the word to have proceeded thus—sxatit, 
SKLAIT, SKLATE, SLATE. And] gm the more confirmed in 
this fuppofition, becaufe our anceftors called sLaTEs, SKAAGR; 
the Scotch (as Iam told. by the. Gloffarift. of Douglas) SKEL- 
LYIS ; ; and the Dutch call them SCHALLEN. 


The French Chaboir, Nonchalance, the Italian Non cale,, 


a G E pien di fe, di zelo; ogni mortale 
Gloria, imperia, tefor, mette in Non cale.”—(i. ο. ‘Te It jlills not.) 


And the Latin Callidus; are all from this fame northern varb 
-peylan. . And it is not unentertaining to obferve how the 
French, Italian and Latin etymologifts twift and turn and 
writhe under the words. If you have the curiofity to know, 
you may confult Menage’s Orig, Ital, Article catpre: and 
his Orig.. France. Articles WeNCHALANT and cHALOIR, and 
. Vofius, Art. CALLIS. 


1i2 Oe ο ΦΗΟΡ 
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Suor >The paft tenfe, and therefore paft participle, of the 
SHAP 7 Anglofaxon verb rcyppan ; to fafhien, to form, to 
Sure Jprepare, to adapt. " | 


A sHop—formatum aliquid (in contradiftinction from a ftalf) 
for the purpofe of containing merchandife for fale, prote@ed 
from the weather. 


A sHIP— formatum aliquid (in contradiftin@ion from a Raf?) 
for the purpofe of conveying merchandife &c. by water, pro- 
teed from the water and the weather. 


| SHAPE requires no explanation. 


‘¢ At whiche the god of loue gan loken rowe 
“6 Right for difpite, and 8ΗΟΡΕ him to be wroken.” 
Troylus. boke 1. fol. 168. pag, 1. col. 2. 


* ‘We ben sHAPE . 
‘* Somtyme lyke a man or lyke an ape.” 
Freres Tale. fol. ΑΙ. pag. 1. col. 1. 





‘¢ He was goodly of sHapre and of vyfage, but that was 
“ mynged wyth lechery and cruelty.” 
Fabian. fol. 120. pag. 2. col. 2. 
κ Of dyuerfe Shappe and of dyuerfe colours. 
Diues and Pauper. 1f{t comm. cap. 78. 


. Atyre to coftful or to ftraunge in Shap.” 
Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 13. 


κ The 
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°@ The gloryous vyrgyn Mary came out of the chapell int! 
ε- rayment and Shappe lyke the knyghtes wyfe.” 
| | Myracles of our Lady. (pag. 14.) 


Suroup δηπουυ, in Anglofaxon repuv; veftitus, thougli. 

SuRowDs now applied only to that with which the dead! 
are clothed, is the paft participle of rcpidan, veftire: and was: 
formerly a general term: for any. fort of clothing whatever. 


“ In fomer feafon whan fofte was the foun 
“ L/aope me in to a scHROUD,. as I a {chepeherde wer.” 


Vif, of Ρ. Ploughman. paflas 1. 


Thus Athelftane commands, . 


κ. Je%Selpcane cynmz. eallum minum gepepum bmnon mine: 

6 mc zecye. Sac ic pille Gat ze pedad ealle pega an eapm: 
“© englipeman (ση; πε him habha®. o8%Se oSenne zepinva®) βμαπα: 
“ tpam minpa feopma agife mon hine elce πιοπα ane ambpa- 
« meler. and an conc rpicer. odbe an pam peonSe iiii peninzay= 
and ropud pop cpelp mona ele zeap.” 


You fee here that rcpud, sHRovp, means: any fort of: 
clothing generally. 


F.. . . 
το Yes,. ¥ fee the meaning of: sunovp; but I fee fomething= - 
befides, worth more than: the meaning of any word.—xyF ze- 
him habba’% |—What,. Doubt: whether an Englifliman could. be - 
found fo poor as to accept’ this- bounty | Good: God !. Were : 
Englithmen ever fuch a people as this ?. Had. they. ever fuch’: 
4 kings 2 
a 
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kings? And had their. kings fuch-counfellors ? And wap this 
the manner of providing (not out of any. taxes, but out af the 
king’s own-eftate) for a poor Englifhman, ‘if one could be Sound, 
who would accept fuch provifion ? Was this my country ? And 
is this my country? | 


| i. 
Oh, This was many ages ago. Long before ‘the reign of 
Mefirs. ᾽ and Long before the ἀοθτίπε was in 


vogue or dreamed of, which has made fo many {mall men 
great (fmall in every fenfe of the word :) I mean the ΄ 


” 


Like pulling ovt the ftones ΟΡ. arch 
{and the. key-fione ampngtt them) to reader the edifice the © 
fironger: or furrenderiag all our firong holds; to an enemy's - 
that the τοῦ of f the cenntry may enjoy the greater fecurity. . 


P. 


Buta trnce with Polities; if, you pleats. The bufinets of 
this country, believe me, is frtpled, We have no more {9 give 
up: until fome το fhall find out that 
grand defideratum of a-fubfiitnte- for bready ag ha haa alresdy 
difcovered a fubftitute for money. Till that . Peried arrives, les 
"us purfue the more harmlefa inveftigation into the meanin g 
-of words.. | στ 


The SHROWDS ate. any “things with which ὡς mia of a: Asi 
aie drefled ¢ qr clothed, . 


* Sueh 
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ti Such α noyfe τοξο | 
“Aw the sishowDEs make at fea in-a ftiffe fempett | 
S Αολοκὰ endte asmany tunes.” vig 
Henry VIL. pag. αλ, . 


. -Fsovt—Is the pat participle of Firean, jurgari, contendere. 


«! - ο... ‘< Here fand I ladie, dart thy il 86 me; 
ες Bruife me with fcorne, confound me'with a FLOUT.” 


Loues Labours Loft. pag. 146. 


“Fou ~The pat participle « of Plan, apilan, berjlan, Fo 
Fi ile ; which we now write To Defile. 


“ For Banquo’ 9 iffue haue I Fri’p my y mind, - | 
“* For them the gracious Duncan have 1 murther’d.” . ., 


Macketh. pag, 139. 


“ * Sirrah, T feorn my finger fhould be 14D with thee.” 
B. and Fletcher. Pilgrim. 


' , 


“A (cabbit heep FILES all the fiock.” .. 
Ray 9 Scottifh Prover ὃν. 


Sprovr Δ.Δ. Ίρ]σσε, pppaur. Sprovt is the paft parti- 
SPURT tiple of pppican, yppycan, germinare, to fhoot 

out, to caft forth. Spur i is the fame word, by a ceftomaty 
metathelis.. ο - 


Taosstete the paft. perticiple of cpibulan, tundere, con- 
‘erere, pinfere, to bruife, to pound, to vex. The Latin Τη- 
, bulare 


dulare is the fame word; differing only by a different infinitive 
~ termination: Tribul-an. Tribul-are. As many other Latin 

werbs differ from the Anglofaxon verbs only by the different 
. anfinitive terminations, az, or, re. 


Broox ἍἹΑΙ thefe words are merely the fame paft par- 
Broacu ticiple (differently pronounced and written) 
Brack of the verb BKIKAN, Bpecan, Bpecan, to 
Break break. 

Breacy 

Breecu Broox (in the Anglofaxon bpoc) approaches 
Breecues | moft nearly to our modern pait tenfe proce: 
Bracca and indeed this fuppofed noun was formerly 
Bracuium | fo written. 


“‘ And fo ‘boweth furth bi a ΒποκεΕ, beeth buxome of fpech 
“¢ Tyll you fynden a forde, your fathers honourable, 
““ ‘Wade in that water and wath you wel there.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 6. fol. 29. pag. 2. 


““ And helde the way down by a Broke fyde.” 
Cuchowe and Nyghtyngale. fol. 354. pag. 1. col. 1. 


« He lept ouer a ΒΕΟΚΕ for to fght with the giaunt.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. Sd part. chap. 79. 


«+ The eye that fcorneth his fader, and defpyfeth the byrth 
« of his moder, rauyns of the BRoxKeEs, that is to faye, fendes 
«6 of helle sroxes fhal delue out and pyke out that eye.” 
Diues and Pauper. 4th comm. cap. 1. 


“ With 
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: With. knyghtly force and violénce he entréd' ‘the! fayde | 
«« cytye (London) and flewe the fore namyd Liuivs Gallys eégre 
«« unto a BROKE there at that daye rynnynge, and hym threwe 
‘‘ into the fayd Broxe. By reafon wherof long after yt was 
4 called Gallus or Walhus proxe. And at this day the ftrete 
“ where fome tyme ranne the fayde Ἠκοκε is howe Called 
‘© [Walbroke.” | | 
Fabian’s Chronicle. 4th parte. chap. 65. 


_ Do&or Th. Hickes was aware that sRook muft be-in fomé 
manner derived from Bnecan: and gives this reafon for it— 
«. quia rivus exiliens terram perrumpit.” And this is very 
aptly defcribed in Beaumont and Fletcher's fF ath Shep- 
κ. 


“ Uriderneath the ground, 

‘In a long hollow the clear {pring is bound, 

‘¢ Till on yon fide where the morn’s fan doth look, 
* The ftruggling water breaks out.in 8 BROOK.” 


Asroacu is Abjec, the regular paft tenfe of bps, by : 
the cuftomary addition of the preefix a. _. 


“ Hewe fire at the fiynt four hundred wynter, 
“ But thou haue towe to take it, with tinder or BROCHES, 
** All thy labour is lofte.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. pall 19. fol 96 pap Ἡ 
9 ’ 
Brack is not far removed from our modern paft ‘tenfe 
Brake, which is fill in ufe with us as well -as Broke; afd: it 
approaches ftill nearer to the paft tenfe as it was formerly 
written Brak. 
co Kik | ου ον © He 
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“6 ‘He biholdynge in to heuene, bleffide and BRAK, and gaf 


«“ Jooues to difciplis.” 
Mattheu, chap. xiv. (v. 19.) 


. 6 ‘Hee feutred his fpeare and ranne agains Sir r Trian, and 
“ there either BRACKE their f{peares all to peeces.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. 2d part. chap. 94. 


κε So he ranne to his fword, and when he faw it naked, he 
“ praifed it much, and then he fhooke it, and therewith he 
6 BRACKE it in the middes.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. 3d part. chap. 79. 


Though Brack (as a noun) is not much in fafhion at 
prefent, it was formerly in good and common ufe. 


“ Let not a BRACK i’ th’ ftuff, or here and there 
“‘ The fading glofs, a general lofs appear. 
B. and Fletcher. Epilogue to Valentinian. 


“ Του may find time out in eternity, 
“ Deceit and violence in heavenly juftice, 
“ Life in the grave, and death among the bleffed, 
“ Ere ftain or BRACK in her {weet reputation.” 
B. and Fletcher. 4 wife for a Month. 


A BREACH (bpic) or BREAK, the fame word as the former, 
with the accuftomed variation of cu for ΟΚ. 


- Js itno BREAKE of duetie to withftande your king.” 
Hurt of Sedition. By Sir John Cheke. 


π « The 


- 66 
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ες The contrarie partie neytber could by juftice, neither 
«6 would by boldeneffe haue enterprifed the BREAKE thereof.” 
Hurt of Sedition, 


Of BREECH (the fame participle) Skinner fays well—‘“ Verum 
* etymon vocis BREECH commodius deduci poteft ab a.s. 
‘© bnyce, ruptio, ruptura: quia fc. in ano corpus in foramen 
© quafi difrumpi videtur."——-And BRrEECHES, which cover 
thofe parts where the body is Broken into two parts. Hence 
alfo affuredly the Latin Bracca* ; and, I believe, the Greek 
and Latin βραχιων, Brachium. 





Snow 





* “ Braca (pro quo νυ]σὸ dracca, vel bracha, minus reéte fcribunt) 
«6 Tfidoro, lib. xix. cap. xxii. videtur dici, quod fit brevis, nempe a 
“ Greco βραχυς. Aliis placet, effe a paxes, quod a ῥησσω feu pmyrups, 
“ unde ab Euftathio effe dicitur digeuyes suariev, veftis difrupta. oles 
6 (quos Romani maxime imitantur) literam β litere ρ premittunt, quando 
** pott ¢ fequitur x, +r, vel ὁ. ut, purag, Bpurnp, βοδον, Bpodov, paxos, Bpaxes, 
“ &c. Sed fane brace vox eft a Gallis Belgis. Quippe hodieque 
Belge, five Germani inferiores, eam dbroeck appellant, ut Cimbri, | 
“ brog, Britanni, breache. At braca effe a Gallis, clare docet Diodorus 
*« Siculus, cujus illud de Gallis, puvras δι αναζνρισιν ας εχεινοι Braxas 
καλωσι. Similiter Hefychius, olimque Gallix pars ab harum ufu difa 
“ bracata. Idem confirmant verfus ifti apud Sueton. in Julio, cap. 

 lxxx: : | 

“ Gallos Cefar in triumphum ducit : tidem in curia 
“ Galli bracas depofuerunt, latum claoum fumferunt. 

«« Sed et bracarum Gallicarum liquido meminere Vopifcus in Aureliano, 
‘* Lampridius in Alexandro Severo, plurefque alii. Bracatos quoque 
‘¢ milites Gallicos appellat Ammianus, lib. xvi. Quare et brace vocem 
“‘ Gallicam putamus: vel, fi origo eft Greca, vocem eam acceperint 
Kk2 “ Galli 


ea ο 68 CAC@BSTTRACCTTION.. . 
-§Sxow—In the Anglofaxon nap, and the fame in Douglas. 





« Galli a Maffilienfibus: qui Grecé loquebantur. Non {oli autem 
* bracis uf Galli; fed et Perf, quibus eas tribuit Ovidius v Trif. ο]. xi. 
* item Sarmate, five Scythe, ut’ ex. eodem, © item Mela, et Valerii 


“y Argon.: conftat.’ 
| G. J. Vaffius. 


* BrRaACHiIuM, βραχιων, aro της βράχυτητε. Feftus: Brachium nos, 
“ Greci βραχιων dicunt : quod deducitur a βραχν, hoc eff, brece; ed quod 
“ ab humeris ad manus breviora fint, quam a coxis planta. Sed videtur 
‘* obftare- Fefto, quod brachium, ac βράχων, proprie dicatur de offe, 
** quod inter fcapularum et cubiti articulos interjacet. Eoque potius 
“ brachium fic dici cenfeo, quia os id, quod dixi, breve fit, imprimie 
“ ficonferetur cum offe femoris, cui assy eft. Nam ut pedibus 
a manus, lacertus tibie, genui cubitus, fic feusori brachia re{pondent 
δν Ac quia de hac vocis proprictate aliquis litem movere poffit, addo rm 
** ολαν χειρα (intelligo per χειρα totum illud ab humero ufque ad extremos 
“ digitos, quomodo hac voce etiam ufi Homerus et Hippocrates) dividi 
“ a Galeno in partes tres; Bpaxsora, πηχύν, et axpdxtipe. que ipfa etiam 
“ complexus Nafo, cum, { Met. ait: 
| — <* Laudat digitofque manufque 

“ Brachiaque et nudos media plus parte lacertos. 

“ Quare, cum tres fint brachii partes, os illud totius brachii maximum, 
“ quod eft inter humerum et cubitum, proprie βραχιων, feu brachium ap- 
‘“ pellabitur. Os alterum inter brachium οἱ manum Latinis fuerit 
“ lacertus, Grecis πηχυς, quanquam hec vox et anguftius interdum 
* fumatur. Nam cum os illud duobus conftet offibus; uno inferiori et 
‘* grandion, altero fuperinfidente et minori; illud quidem eodem nomine 
“* eum teto djcitur wnxvs, five u/ma; hoc vero, quia parvarum rotarum 
“ Fadiog refert, νρρως, five radius nominatur. Quod fuperett ρα χει, 

, ‘et 





9 
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“ His fchulderis heildit with new fallin syaw. 
Douglas. booke 4. ‘Pag. 108. 


“ And tharwithal attanis on euery fydis 
* The dartis thik and ffeand takillis glidis, 
© As dois the fchoure of sNaw.” 
Douglas. booke xi. pag. 986. 


It is the regular paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of 


rmpan, which Gower and Chaucer write Το Snew. 


And as a busfhe, whiche is BESNEWED 
κ Their berdes weren hore and white.” 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 19. pag. 1. col. 9. 





et una voce ἀκροχειρον, ac xar’ εξοχλν, χειρ, Latinis manus dicitur. Ex his 
igitur liquet, quid proprie brachii nomine fit intelligendum. ‘At Cel- 
fus, lib. vill. cap. 1. quemadmodum pro drackio humerum dixit, ita 
per brachiam intelligit omne illud a {capulis dependens ufque ad ex- 
tremam manum. Qui fimiliter ββαχιενος vocem ufurpat. Ariftoteles, 
lib. 1. hiftor. animal. cap. xv. ubi he a philofopho ftatuuntur partes 


Ώρα χιονος. mos, aryxww, ωλεχρανον; wuxvs, χειρ. Ώμος οἱ eft articulus brachii . 


cum ὠµοπλατα, five fcapula. Άγκων ος, quod interjacet inter di€ium 
articulum et eum cut ianittimur. Is articulus Ariftoteli eft ωλεκρανον, 
quibufdem cuditus, aliis gibber brachii, nominatur. Πηχυς eft quod 
inter manum et agutmn gibberamque bracchii partem, fitum eft. Xe 
palma et digitis conftat. Quecdami tamen ex hifce vocabulis aliter ab 


‘Hippocrate et aliis accipi, non ignoramus: et qui nefcit, difcere poffit 


ex defhaitiosibus medicis dotzffimi Gorrei. Ifdorus autem plane 


_audiri non meretur, cum lib. xj. cap. 1. hoc paéto feribit: Brachia 


a fortiiudine naminata; Βὰαρν cuim Grace grace et forte fignrificat, in 


—_ 


brachiis enim tori iaccrtorum funt et infigne mufcules um robur 


eve.” 
G. J. Voffius. 


“ The 
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The prefentes every daie bene newed, 
“ He was with yeftes all BESNEWED.” 


Gower. lib. 6. fol. 135. pag. 3. col. 1. 


‘¢ A better viended man was no where none, 

** ‘Without bake meate was neuer hys houfe 

“ Of fythe and fiefhe, and that fo plenteoufe 

** It SNEWED in hys houfe of meate and drinke.” 


Prologues. The Frankeleyn. 
Snow, is fimply—that which is sNIWED OF SNEWED. 


Loss rae paft participle of AINSAN, Lyyan, amittere, 
Loose }dimittere. 


“© Their arrows finely pair’d; for timber and for feather, 

‘¢ ‘With birch and brazil piec’d, to fiy in any weather ; 

6 And fhot they with the round, the fquare, or forket pile, 
“‘ The Loose gave fuch a twang, as might be heard a mile.” 


Poly-olbion. Song 26. 


KneE 11 believe the Gothic hNAIVGAN, hNEIVAN, 
Neck {and the Anglofaxon Pnizan (which have all the 
KNUCKLE | fame meaning, viz. incurvare, inclinare, to bow, 

Νορ to bend, to incline) {ο be the fame verb; though 
fomething differently pronounced : And I fuppofe KNIy, Cneop, 
and our Englifh κνΕΕ, to be the paft tenfe of this verb. 


Neck, in the Anglofaxon bnecc (or Pnegz) may Perhaps alfo. 
be the paft tenfe of bnigan. . 


KNUCKLE, 
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Κνκυοκ1Ε, in Anglofaxon Cnucl (perhaps formerly pnuzel) 
I fuppofe to be the diminitive of bnuz; which may likewife 
have been the regular paft tenfe of Pnizan. 


I offer the foregoing to you barely as conjecture. But we 
know that Pnah is perpetually ufed in the Anglofaxon as the 
paft tenfe of bnigan: by adding to it the participial termina- 
tion ED, we have Pnahev, Pnah’d (4 broad); from which, I 
doubt not, we have our Englifh nop, i. e. An inclination of 
the head. 


nih Which vary refpectively in found only by the im- 
Noox material difference of cu or CK, have all one 
N common meaning: and I believe them to be the 
Nick” paft participle of the verb To Nick, incidere. 


«« All ruffe of haire, my nailes ύΝΝΟΟΚΤ, as of fach feemeth beft, 
«6 That wander by their wits, deformed fo to be.” 
Songes &c. by the Earl of Surrey &c. fol. 61. pag, 2. 


“ Like the good fleacher that mended his bolte with cuttinge 


“ of the ΝοοκΕ. 
Dr. Martin. Of Priefes unlawful Mariages. chap. 159. p. 250. 


“ The rough Hibernian fea I proudly overlook 

“ Amongft the fcatter’d rocks, and there is not a NOOK 

But from my glorious height into its depth I pry.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 90. 


The Italian and French languages have many words, Nicchio, 
Nicchia, Niche, &c. of the fame origin. 


W ROTH 


> 
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. wee All thefe are the paft tenfe and therefore the pan 
WREATH participle of V pidan, torquere, to Writhe. The 
R ADDLE two former are applied to the mind; and, to- 
Wry | gether with WREATU (or WRITH) {peak them- 

~ Ripprr j telves. | 


A RADDLE * hedge, is a hedge of pleached or plafhed or 
twifted or wreathed twigs or boughs. I fuppofe rappLR to 
be fo pronounced for Ypatel, the diminutive of pad. 


So RIDDLE metaphorically. 


ον Wry I fuppofe to be fo pronounced for 75. 
DEAL 
Detti | Thefe are the paft tenfe and paft participle of the 
DoE verb ANIAGAN, Deelan, dividere, partiri, To Deal, 
DovteE {to divide, | to diftribute. 

_ Dowre 


ΜΥ wife thal haue.of that I wan with truth and no more, 
* And DEALE among my daughters and my dear children.” 


Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 7. fol. 32. pag, 2. 





* With the help of thefe tools they were fo very handy, that they came 

* at laft to build up their huts or houfes very handfomely; RADDLING, 

© or working it up like bafket-work all the way round, which was a very 
“ extraordinary piece of ingenuity, and looked very odd.” 

"  Robinfan Crufoe.. Vol. 8. pag. 119. Edit. 1790. * 


“ Thylke 


a 
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“ Thylke that god geueth mofte, leeft good they pELE?H.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 11. fol. 45. pag. 2. 


“ If he be pore, fhe helpeth hym to fwynke 
“* She kepeth his good, wafteth neuer a DELL.” 
Marchauntes Tale. fol. 28. pag. 2. col. 4. 


‘‘ 1 confent, and conferme euery DELL 
‘* Your wordes αἱ] and your opinyon.” | 
Marchauntes Tale. fol. 29. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ Al this fentence me Jyketh euery DELL.’ 
Wife of Bathes Prol. fol. 34. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“J fhall tell you a part now, and the other pear to 
‘Ss morrow.” 


Hift. of Prince Arthur. Sd part. chap. 75. 


- © And that night a poarg, and al they that would come liad 
as much flefh and fifh, wine and ale as they might eate and 
drinke, and every man and woman had twelue pence, come 
who would. Thus with his owne hands pEaLep he his . 
‘* money.” | 


a σι 
“wn ww 


a 
. ο) 


Hift. of Prince Arthur. Sd part. chap. 171. 


“ We rede in holy wryte. Deut. xxvii. Curfed be he that 
“ flytteth the boundes and the notes or termes of his neygh- 


'_ pour, and putteth hym out of his ryght.” 


Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 7. 


In this laft pafflage, pote is applied to a Land-mark, | by 
which the Lands of different occupants are divided and ap- 
portioned, | 

LI .. “Te 


e 
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to 
Or 
‘oe! 


‘¢ It was your prefurmize, 
“ That in the DOLE of blowes your fon might drop.” 
‘ad Part. Henry 4. pag. 76. 


Mr. Steevens, on this paffage, fays—‘‘ The poe of blows 
is the diftribution of blows. Do xe originally fignifies the 
portion of Alms (confifting either of meat or money) that 
was given away at the door of a nobleman.” 


wn 
Ww 


wn 
wn 


aw 
wn 


-« Now my mafters, happy man be his pox, fay I: Euery 


. & man to his bufinefs.” 
: 1ft Part. Henry 4. pag. 54. 


Sir J. Hawkins fays—“ The portion of Alms diftributed at 
Lambeth palace gate, is at this day called the poLe.” 


a! 
a) 


“ If it be my’luck, fo: if not, happy man be his DOLE.” 
Merry Wives of Windfor. pag. 116. 


. In all the above paffages, and wherever the word is ufed, 
DOLE is merely the Anglofaxon paft participle Dal; and has 
not in itfelf the fmalleft reference to Alms, or to the nobleman’s 
gate, or to Lambeth palace; if indeed thofe places have any 
diftinguifhed conneétion with Alms. But potz (1. e. Dal) might 
very well be applied to any things divided, diffributed, or Dealt 
out: and therefore to land-marks, and to blows in a battle, &e. 


In the following paffage from Chaucer, there is no allufion 
to any of thefe. 


«6 And for thou ¢rewe to loue fhalt be 
“ T υγ], and eke commaunde the, 


7 
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“ ‘That in one place thou fet al hole 
‘¢ Thine hert, without halfin poe.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 131. pag. 1. col. 2. 


As it has happened in the interpretation of ΡΟΣΕ; fo does 
it with DowLE: and fo will it ufually happen, when the inter- 
preters feck the meaning of a word (or rather endeavour to 
collect it) fingly trom the paffages in which the word is found: 
for they ufually connect with the unknown word, the meaning 
of fome other word or words,in the fentence. A little regard 
to the individual etymology of the word whofe meaning is 
fought, would fecure them from this perpetually repeated error; 
and conduct them to the intrinfic meaning of the word. 


‘* The elements 3 

«6 Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well - 
«« Wound the loud windes, or with bemockt-at ftabs 

“* Kill the ftill-clofing waters, as diminifh 

“ One powLe that’s in my plumbe.” (plume.) 


Tempeft. pag. 12. 


Mr. Steevens here tells us, that— Bailey, in his diGtionary, 
“ fays that DOWLE is a Feather; or rather the fingle particles 
“ of the Down.” 


To which Mr. Malone adds—* Cole, in his Latin dictionary, 
« 1670. interprets—young DowLE—by Lanugo.” 


But dal, vel, DOLE, DOULE, DOWLE, DEAL, DELL, are all 
but one word differently pronounced and differently written ; 


and mean merely a part, piece, or portion, without any de- 
12 fignation 
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fignation of Feather or Down, or Alms, or any other thing. 
And when the cards are Dealed or Dealé round to the company 
within doors ; each perfon may as properly be faid to receive © 
his DOLE or DOWLE (i.e. That which is Dealed out, Diftributed, 
_or Dealt to him) as the attendant beggars at the gate. 


Thus Chaucer, in the Plowman’s Tale. fol. 99. pag. 2. col, 2. 


6 The gryffon. grynned as he were wood. 
“* And loked louely as an owle 

‘*¢ And {wore by cokes hert bloode 

“ He wolde him tere euery DOULE.” 


What think you is contained in this threat of the gryffon? 
That he will tear off the feathers, or the fmall particles of 
Down from. the Pelican? Surely not. But that he would tear 
him, as we fay, piecemeal; tear every piece of him, tear him 
all to-pieces. | 


_ Skinner is of opinion, and reafonably, that Όοῖ]]ιαςἨ alfo 
belongs to Dal, portio— quia fc. eft aurei, feu, ducati di- 


« midium.” 


one τμ paft participle of Lyllan, Guellan, ululare, Το, 


VELL Yell. 

Roou ) -- -- 
Are the paft participle of pyman, be-pyman,. dila- 

Baru 4 amplificare, extendere. 


Room: 
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Room means dilatum, Extended, Place, Space, Extent. 


In the fecond chapter of Luke, verfe 7. where our modern 
 ¢ranflation has it—‘ There was no room for them in the Inn.” 
The old Englifh tranflation fays—‘ There was not Place to: 
* hem in the comyn ftable.” Non erat eis Locus in diverforio. 
The Anglofaxon—biz nepoon pum in cumena hur. The Gothic 
-——NI YAS 1M KNMIS tN STAAA AMMA. | 


Rim (of pyman). is the utmoft Extent in breadth of any thing. 


Brim (of be-pyman) is allo the Extent of the capacity of 
any veffel. . 


‘¢ Which from a large-BRIM’D lake 
‘“‘ To hie her to the fea with greater hafte doth make.” 
. Poly-olbion. - Song 30. 


Large-pRim’p (or be-pym’d) is widely extended in breadth. 


Groom |—We apply this name to perfons in various fitua~ 
tions. There is a Groom of the ftables, a Groom of the 
chambers, a Groom of the ftole, a Groom porter, a Bridg- 
ΦΒΟΟΝ, &c. But all of them denote attendance, obfervance,, : 
care, and cuftody; whether of horfes, chambers, garments, 
bride, &c. 


‘* He is about it, the doores are open:: 

“ And the furfeted GRoomEs doe mock their charge’ 
* With {nores,” 
_ | Macbeth. pag. 196. col. 2.. 


G Room 
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fignation of Feather or Down, or Alms, or any other thing. 
And when the cards are Dealed or Dealé round to the company 
within doors; each perfon may as properly be faid to receive © 
his DOLE or DOWLE (i. e. That which is Dealed out, Diftributed, 
or Dealt to him) as the attendant beggars at the gate. 


Thus Chaucer, in the Plowman’s Tale. fol. 99. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“< The gryffon grynned as he were wood: 
“* And loked louely as an owle 

‘¢ And {wore by cokes hert bloode. 

“ He wolde him tere euery DOULE.” 


What think you is contained in this threat of the gryffon 2 
That he will tear off the feathers, or the fmall particles of 
Down from the Pelican? Surely not. But that he would tear 
him, as we fay, piecemeal; tear every piece of him, tear him 
all to-pieces. | 


_ Skinner is of opinion, and reafonably, that potiar α]ίο. 
belongs to Dal, portio—“ quia fc. eft aurei, feu, ducati di- 
“ midium.” 


one τμ paft participle of Lyllan, Guellan, ululare, Το. 
κ. Yell | | | 


R Are the paft participle of pyman, be-pyman,. dila- 
M 
tare, amplificare, extendere. 


4 


Room: 
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Room means dilatum, Extended, Place, Space, Extent. 


In the fecond chapter of Luke, verfe 7. where our modern 
- tranfldtion bas it— There was no ΒΟΟΝ for them in the Inn.” 
The old Englifh tranflation fays—‘‘ There was not Place to 
* hem in the comyn ftable.” Non erat eis Locus in diverforio. 
The Anglofaxon—biz nepoon pum in cumena hur. The Gothic 
-—-NI YAS 1M KNMIS in STAAA PAMMA. 


Rim (of pyman). is the utmoft Eztené in breadth of any thing.. 


Brim (of be-pyman) is alfo the Extent of the capacity of 
any veffel. 


‘¢ Which from a large-BRiM’ D lake 
“ To hie her to the fea with greater hafte doth make.” 
Poly-olbion. «Song 30. 


Large-Brim’p (or be-pym’o) is widely extended in breadth. 


Groom |—We apply this. name to perfons in various fitua- 
tions. There is a Groom of the ftables, a Groom of the 
chambers, a Groom of the ftole, a Groom porter, a Bridg~- 
¢room, &c. But all of them denote attendance, obfervance,, 
care, and cuftody; whether of horfes, chambers, garmentgy 
bride, &c. 


“ He is about it, the doores are open: 

“ And the furfeted GRoomzs doe mock their charge 
With fnores,” 
| Macbeth. pag. 196. col. 2.. 


G Room 
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Groom therefore has always one meaning. It is applied to 
the perfon by whom jfomething is attended. And, notwith- 
ftanding the introduction of the letter r into our modern word 
Groom, (for which I cannot account) I am perfuaded that it 
is the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Lyman, curare, 
regere, cuftodire, cavere, attendere; and that it fhould be 
written Goom, without the r. And I think it a fufficient con- 
firmation of my opinion, that what we now call Bride-croom, 
our anceftors called Bmio-zum. And, at prefent, in the colla- 
tcral languages there is no R. | 


The Germans calling him — Brauti-gam. 

The Dutch — Bruide-gom. 

The Danes —— Brud-gom. 
And the Swedes ——- —— Brud-gumme. 








Swoop το κε AN my pretty ones! 
Swop t * Did you fay All? Oh Hell Kite! All? 


κε What, all my pretty chickens, and their damme 
66 At one fell swooPE?” 


Mr. Steevens, on this paffage, fays—“ Swoop is the defcent 
“ of a bird of prey on his quarry. It is frequently however 
“ ufed by Drayton in his Poly-olbion, to exprefs the fwift de- 
«6 {οεπί of rivers.” | 


Drayton has ufed it in his Poly-olbion only three times: in 
his firft, fixth, and twenty-eighth fongs; but never as a fub- 
ftantive. 


oO " Proud 


- . - 
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“ Proud Tamer swoops along with fuch-a lufty train, 
** As fits fo brave a flood.” 


Song 1. 
“* Thus as fhe swoops along with all that goodly train.” 
Song 6. 
** And in her winding banks, along my bofom led, 
{6 As fhe goes swooPinc by.” 
Song 28. 


In this ufe of the word by Drayton there is nothing antique, 
or unufual, or in the leaft different from the common, modern, 
every day's ufe of the word: if we except only the fpelling of 
it. Put sweeps and swEEPING inftead of swoops and 
SWOOPING, and no man would afk for an interpreter. The 
Anglofaxon verb is Spipan, in modern Englifh To Sweep. 
' Swoop and swor are (as we have already feen in fo many other 
inftances) its regular paft participle, by the change of the 
characteriftic 1 to o. 


Swoop has nothing to do with the defcent of a bird ; or with 
any defcent or afcent: but it may be applied to either: for it 
has to do with a body in motion, either afcending, defcending, 
or horizontal ; and with a body removing all obftacles in ite 
paffage: 


A swop between two perfons, is where, by the confent of 
the parties, without any delay, any reckoning or counting, or 
other adjuftment of proportion, fomething is Swept off at once 
by each of them. 


Swoon 
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Swoon—tThis word was formefly written, SwOUGH, swowER, 
SWOWNE, ASWOWNE, SWOND, SOWNE, aud SOWND. 


‘¢ That what for fere of flaunder, and dred of deth 
‘¢ She lofte both at ones wit and breth 
“ And in a swoucu fhe lay.” 
Chaucer. Lucrece. fol. 215. pag. 2. col. 2. 


6 1 fel in fuche a flomber and a swowr 
«6 Nat al a flepe, ne fully wakynge, 
4¢ And in that swowr methought I herde fing 
«6 The forie byrde the leude cuckowe.” 
Cuckowe and Nyghtyngale. fol. 351. pag. 1. col. 3. 


“ Whan fhe this herd, aswoune down fhe falleth.” 
Clerke of Oxenfordes Tale. fol. 51. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ Aswoune I fel, bothe deed and pale.” _ 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 128. pag. 2. col. 1. 


s¢ Whan this woman fawe this fharte and redde the letter, fhe 
 felle downe in SWOwWNE.” 


Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 15. 


5 Hee tooke fuch a hartily forrow at her words that he fell 
“. downe to the floore in a swonp. And when Sir Launcelot 
** awaked of his swonp hee lept out at a Bay window.” 
Hift. of P. Arthur. Sd part. chap. 8. 


« Hee fell downe off his horfe in a sowNE.” 
Hifi. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 59. ΄ 


Hee fell ouer Kis horfe mane in a sownD.” ; 
Hift. of P. Arthur. 2d part. chap. 140. 


8 Swoon 
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' Swoon &c. is the paft participle of yprzan, ftupere; whofe 
regular paft tenfe is Swog, or Swoug, written by Chaucer 
Swough and Swowe: adding to which the participial termina- 
tion EN, we hava Swowen, Swowne ; and with the cuftomary 
prefix a, Afwowne. 


C - 
Crees f The paft participle of the verb To Click: 


PuDDLE . | 
Poor {Puppue was antiently written PODELL. 

“ And all the contre whiche was byfore lykened to paradyfe 
“ for fayreneffe and plente of the contre, tourned in to a foule 
“ ftynkynge PODELL, that lafteth in to this daye, and is called 


«6 the deed fee.” | 
Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 16. 


It is the regular paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb 
To Piddle. : 


Poor is merely the contraction of Podel, Poodle, Pool. 


F. 


I hardly think the word Piddle to be of any long ftanding in 
the language; as the word poo: (or Pul, as the Anglofaxons 
wrote it) certainly is. ‘There is no antient authority, I believe, - 
for the ufe of the word Piddle : and yet, to juftify your deriva- 
tion, it ought at leaft to be as antient in the language as the 
Anglofaxon Pul. 


Μ πι I cannot 
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ΓΕ. 


I cannot produce any Anglofaxon or anticnt authority for it: 
Yet it cannot be of very modern. introduction ; fince it long 
ago furnifhed a name-to one of our. rivers. 


‘ Whilft Froomi was troubled thus, where nought: fhe hath to de, 
“-The prppLE, that:this while beftirr'd her nmble feet, 
“ Ty falling to the poor, her fifter room to meet, 
“. And having in-her train two liééle flender rills,. 
«« Befides her proper {pring, wherewith her banks fhe fills, 
“ To whom fince firft the world this /ater name her lent, 
‘¢ (Who antiently.was known to be inftiled-Trent) 
“ Her finall afiftant brooks her fecond name have gain’d.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 2... 
Beap—The ραίξ participle of Biddan, orare,.to Bip, te 
invite, to folicit,, to requeft, to pray. 


Beap (in the Anglofaxon Beade, oratio, fomething prayed). 
is fo called; becaufe one was dropped down a ftring every. 
tame a prayer was faid, and thereby marked upon. the ftring: 
the number of times prayed.. 


Geweaw. ) What we write GEWGAw. is-written,. in the An-- 

Gaup t lofaxon, επ. It is the paft participle of the. 
verb Ge-ziran: and means any fuch trifling thing as is given: 
away or prefented to any: onc. Inftead of GrwGaweEs it. is 
fometimes written GIGAWEs and GEWGAUDES.. 


6 A nd: 
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« And of Holy Scriptures Sawes 
« He counteth them for GIGAWES.” 


Skelton. pag. 171. (Edit. 1736.) 


** May not Morofe, with his gold, | 
‘* His GEWGAUDES, and the hope fhe has to fend him 
“€ Quickly to duft, excite this >” 
B. and Fletcher. Zhe /¥’oman's Prize. 


Gavp has the fame meaning, and is the fame as the fore- 
going word, with only the omiffion of the preefix GE, G1, or 
cew. It is the paft participle of Gipan; Gaved, (αυ, (ανά, 
Gaud. 


‘* Here is a mittayne eke, that ye may fe, 
‘¢ He that his hande wol put in this mittayne 
‘¢ He fhal haue multiplyeng of his grayne, &c. 
‘* By this GaupDE haue I wonne euery yere 
** An hundred marke fythen I was Pardonere.” 
Prol. of the Pardoners Tale. fol. 65. pag. 2. col. & 


“ And alfo thynke wel, that this is no GAUDE.” 
Troylus. boke 2. fol. 165. pag. 1. col. 4. 


* Quhat God amouit him with fic ane eauDE 
6 In his dedis to ufe fic flicht and fraude.”’ 


Douglas. booke 10. pag. 315. 


~ 


«« And ftolae the impreffion of her fantafie, 
“* With bracelets of thy haire, rings, GAWDES, conceits, 
“ Knackes, trifles, nofegaies, {weetmeats,” 
Midf’ Nights Dreame. pag. 145. 


Mme « My 
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and can trace its formation Περ by Περ. But the Northern 
origin is totally out of fight; is intirely and compleatly loft in 
, its deep antiquity. Befides, in deriving wa. from Vilan, we 
follow the regular courfe of our whole language, without the 
leaft contorfion; and we arrive at once at a full and perfect 
meaning, and a clear caufe of the application of the word to 
the thing. But, if we refer ΝΑΙ, to Vallum, what have we 
obtained ? We muft feek for the meaning of Vallum, and the 
caufe of its application: and that we fhall never find but in 
our own language: none of the Greek or Latin etymologifts 
can help us to it: for V’allum itfelf is no other than our word 
Wal, with the addition of their Article um (or the Greek ov) 
tacked to it. 


Tart (ceapt, afper) Is the paft participle of Typan, exacer- 
bare, irritare, exafperare. Το Tar. Tar-ed, Tar’d, Tart. 


“© Ye faderis nyle ye Terre youre fones to wraththe.” 
| Ephefies. cap. 6. (Verfe 4.) 


*© Taderis nyle ye Terre youre’fones to indignacioun.” 


Colocenfis. cap. 3. (Verfe 21.) 


“ And like a dogee that is compell’d to fight 
“ Snatch at his mafter that doth TarRE him on.” 


King John. A&t. 4. Sce. 1. pag. 14. 


“¢ Two curres fhal tame cach other, pride alone 
“ Mufl ΤΑΚΗΣ the maftiffes on, as ‘twere their bone.” 


Troylus and Crefida. End of A& 1. 


“ Faith — 
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6 Faith there has bene much to do on both fides: and-the 
* nation holds. it no finne, to TaRRE them to controuerfie.” 
Hamlet. pag. 263. 


7 


Span.—For the etymology and meaning of this word, you 
may, if you chufe it, travel with others * to the German, the 


French, 





* Voflius de-Vit. Serm. lib. 2. cap. 17. “ Spannum οἳ fpanna habe- 
“ mus in Legibus ['rifonum.” Tit. xxi. de Dolg. Ixv-: “ Vulnus, quod 
‘* longitudinem habeat quantum inter pollicem et complicati indicis arti- 


 culuin, /pannum non impleat; iv folid. componatur. Quod’ integra 


“ {panne \ongitudinem habuerit, hoc eft, quantum index et pollex ex- 
*tendi poffunt, vi folidis componatur.” Et. cap. Ixvi: ‘* Quod: inter 
‘ pollicem et’ medii digiti- fpannum longum. fuerit, xiii folidis compo- 
“ natur.” Item [ris..addit. Tit. iii. lvi: “ Si: umius /panne longitudi- 
‘nem habuerit.” Eft vero /pannus et fpanna, id quod. /pithama anti- 
quis: eftque a-Germanico /panne, quod. a_fpannen, tendere : nifi malis 


εΠε ab Italico /pandere pro:Latino erpandere. Nam pro ev fepe initio- 


ponunt s. 


Menage.—“ Spanna. La: lunghezza della mano aperta ec: diftefa-: 


dalla eftremith del dito mignolo a quella del: grofto. Lat. palms 


“ major. Gr. σπιβαµη. Gall. empan. Dal Tedetco fpann, che vale 1]: 
“ palmo. maggiere;,. che é@ coltituito di dodici dita: Gceometriche.. 


“ Ovvero dal Latino Exrpalmus, expanmus, expammus, erpannus, 


“ fpannus; onde Vantieo Franeefe Efpan. Cost da impalmus, it 


“ Francefe: kmpan: da: tmpalmare, Enpaumer. La prima: oppinione 
* par la vera. S’ inganna. 1] Monofini. didueendo /panna da Σπιθαμη: 
“ Lo fegnita perd.il Sr Ferrari.”” 

Junius—“ Span, Spithama, dodrans, palmus major, intervallum inter 
‘ pollice:n et minimum digitum diductos ; eftque duodenuin divitorum, 


κ ore 
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French, the Italian, the Latin, or the Greek. But you may 
find them more readily at tome: for the German Spazne, the 
old French E/pan mentioned by Cotgrave, the Italian Spanna, 
and the Low Latin Spannum, together with the Dutch, the 
Danifh, the Swedifh, and the Iflandie, are all, as well as the 
Englifh word, merely the paft tenfe and therefore paft par- 
ticiple rpan, rpon, of the Anglofaxon verb ypinan, to fpin, ex- 
tendere, protrahere. 


** And eik his coit of goldin thredis bricht, 
“ Quhilk his moder him span.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 349. 


κε He will not give an inch of his will, for a stan of 
46 his thrift.” 
Ray's Scot. Prov. pag. 291. 


NARROW τν app, Neanp, Neappe. The paft participle of 
NEAR Nyppian, coarctare, comprimere contrahere, to 
draw together, to comprefs, to contract. 





“ five palmorum trium. a. 5. ppan, pporn. It. Spanna. G. Efpan. D. 
“* Spand. B, Span. 1. Span et Spon. Su. Span. Vr. Span. Spanna. M. 
‘ Cafaubonus petita vult ex Σπιθαμη, Spithama. V. euin p. 337. opuf- 
“ culi de Vet. ling. Angl. Sed omnino videntur promanaffe ex Teut. 
* Spannen, tendere, extendere. Ipfum veio Spannen affine eft Gr. 
Σπαν, trahere: quod attrahendo res extendantur.” 


Skinner—“ Span &c. Omnia per contraftionem, et converfionem « 
“inn, et ejus reduplicationem immediate, a Lat. et Gr. Spithama. 
‘‘ Vel, fia Germanica origine petere malles, a Teut. et Belg. Spannen, 
“ tendere, extendere. Martinius autem Teut. Spannen a Lat. Ewpan- 
“ dere deducit. Alludit Gr. Σπαω, 


3 


SHARP 
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Suarp—The paft participle of rcyppan, acuere. 


Rack . 
Rake fA rack of hay, and a rick of hay, are the pait 
Rick participle of KIKGAN, congerere, colligere, to 
Ricn collect, to draw together, to RAKE together. 
RicueEs 


A πΑΚΕ, the fame participle ; it being the tool or inftru- 
ment by which the Hay is collected. 


Ricu and ric#es are the fame participle. Throughout the 
language the different pronunciation of cu and cx is not te be 
regarded. ‘Thus, what we pronounce RICH and RICHES (tch), 
the French pronounce RICHE and RICHESSE (sh.), and the 
Italians Ricco and ΕΙΟΗΕΖΖΑ (1). But itis the fame word 
in the three languages: and it applies equally to any things, 
collef&ed, accumulated, heaped, or (as we frequently exprefs it) 
RAKED together; whether to money, cattle, -lands, know- 
ledge, &c. 


SALE dis the ρα participle of rylan, dare, tradere, 
HanpsEx§To Sell. In our modern ufe of the word a cor- 
dition is underftood. Hanpsex is fomething given in hand. 


Harancue—In Italian Aringa, in French Harangue ; both 
from our language. 


This word has been.exceedingly laboured by a very numerous 


band of etymologifts; and upon no occafion have their labours 
Ν η been 
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been more unfuccefsfully employed. S. Johnfon, as might be 
expected, has improved upon all his predeceffors: and as he 
is the aft in order of time, fois he the firft in fatuity. He 
fays—‘ Perhaps it comes from Orare, or Orationare, Oraner, 
“© Aranger, Haranguer.” 


I will not trouble you with a repetition of the childifh con- 
jectures of others, nor with the: tedioys goffiping tale of 
Junius. 


Skinner briefly mentions a conjecture of Menage; and he 
fpells the word properly, in the old Englifh fafhion, uaranc; 
and not (é la francoife) HARANGUE. 


The word itfelf is merely the pure and regular ρα parti- 
ciple, bpang, of the Anglofaxon verb Ppingan, To Sound, or 
to make a great found. (As Ppino is alfo ufed.) And Μ. 
Cafeneuve alone is right in his defcription of the word, when 
he fays—“ HarancueE eft un difcours prononcé avec con- 
“ TENTION DE VOIX.” 


So far has the manner of pronunciation changed with us, 
that, if the commencing afpirate before rk was to be preferved, 
it was neceffary to introduce an a between Ἡ and pe; and 
inftead of HRANG, to pronounce and write the word UARANG.” 


‘* By theyr aduyfe the kyng Agamemnowne 
“ For a trew/e fent unto the towne 
“* For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge 
“* Without abode graunted his ΑΗΥΝΟΕ.᾽ 
Lydgate. Auncient Hifforie, δο. 


py YaRp 
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Yarb Yarp, in the Anglofax. Leap», is the paft tenfe 

GARDEN μα therefore paft participle of the verb Lsypoan, 
cingere, to gird, to furround, to inclofe: and it is therefore 
applicable to any inclofed place; as Court-yarp, Church- 
~yarRb, «ος. | 


GARDEN is the fame paft tenfe, with the addition of the 
participial termination By. I fay, it is the fame; becaufe the 
Anglofaxon ΤΠ is pronounced indificrently either as.our ς or y. 


Though it is not immediately to our prefent purpofe, you 
will not be difpleafed, if I notice here, that a Guzrth is that 
which Girdeth or Gird’th any thing: that a Garter is a Girder ; 
that we have in Anglofaxon the diminutive Lypvel, or Girdle ; 
and that I fuppofe the verb Lypbdelan, whofe prefent participle 
would be Lypbdeland, encircling, furrounding ; and (for which 
we now employ ing) being the Anglofaxon and old Englifh 
termination of the participles prefent: and that I doubt not 


that Lypbdeland, Liypolane, Gyplano, has become our modern 
Garland. 


The Italian Giardino and Ghirlanda*, and the French Jardin 
and Guirlande have no other origin. 





* * GHIRLANDA (fays Menage) ὃ vece prefa peravventura dal par- 
*" tefice futuro paffivo del verbo ghirlare, non ufato, che venga da 
“ gtrare, dice il Caftelvetro. FE cofa certifima. Da gyrus, girus, 
“ girulus, girulare, girlare, ghirlare, ghirlandus, ghirlanda.”—Cofa 
certifiima !—Ut plane homines non, quod dicitur, λογικα ζωα; fed ludi- 
cra et ridenda quedam neurofpafmata effe videantur. 


Nn 2 | STAGE 
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STAGE Certainly thefe words do not, at firft fight, ap- 


STAG | pear to have the leaft connection with each other. 

STACK And, till the clew is furnifhed, you may perhaps 

STALK wonder why I have thus affembled them to- 
Stay gether. 

STAIRS | 

STORY The verb rcizan, afcendere, to which we owe 

STYE thefe words, is at prefent loft to the language ; 


Stirrup | period of the Janguage which we call Anglo- 

ETaGE faxon ; and defcended in very good and frequent 
ufe to that period of the language which we now call Old 
Englifh: a name hereafter perhaps to be given by our fuc- 
ceffors. to. the language which we talk at prefent. 


STILE | but has not been long loft. For it furvived that 


Inftances enough may be found of the ufe of this verb. 
yazan, from the time of Edward the third down even to the 
end of the fifteenth century. And though it has itfelf moft 
firangely difappeared for the laft two hundred years ; it has ftill 
left behind it thefe its furviving members. 


In. that old tranflation of the New Teftament which was very 
much, though furreptitioufly, circulated in the reign of Edward 
the third and afterwards, (and of which many other manufcripts 
remain, befide the curious one which you have given to me) 
we have feen the word perpetually employed in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, in the Epiftles, in the Acts, and im the Re- 
velations. Let us turn to a few inftances.. 


ε Anoon Ihefu conftreynide the difetplis to ΑΤΕΙΟΕ in to a 
“ boot.” Mattheu. chap. xiv. (ν. 22.) 


« The 


/ 
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‘ The whiche feyden by fpirit to Poul, that he fhulde not 


STIE to ierufalem.” 
Dedis. chap. xxi. (v. 4.) 


‘¢ We preiden, and thei that weren of that place, that he 
fhulde not 5ΤΧΕ to ierufalem.” 
| Dedis. chap. xx1. (ν. 19.) 


‘ But whanne thou fhalt be bedun to feeft, go and fitte 
doun in the lafte place, that whanne he fhal come that bad: 
thee to feeft, he {οἱο to thee, frende sTEIGE heiger.” 

Luk. chap. xiv. (v. 10.) 


“ The firfte vois that I herde, as of a trumpe, fpekynge with 
me, feiynge, sty up hidur.” 
| Apocalips. chap. iv. (ν. 1) 


‘ Forfoth Ihefu took twelue difciplys, and feide to hem, lo 
we STIEN to ierufalem.” 
Luk. chap. xviit. (v. 31.) - 


“To ech of us grace is gouen up the mefure of the gyuyng 
of crift, for whiche thing he feith, he 5ΤΕΙαΥΝΟΕ in to heig, 
led caitifte caitif.” 7 
| Ephefyes. chap. tv. (v. 7, δ.) 


“ Thefu was baptifid of Iohn in iordan, and anoon he 


STIYNGE up of the watir.” 
Mark. chap. 1. . 9, 10.) 


“ Lo we sTEeIcEN to ierufalem.” 
Matthew. chap. xx. (v. 18.) 


“ Thefu — 
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* Thefu forfothe feynge companyes 5ΤΕΙΟΙΡΝ in to an hil.” 
Afattheu.’ chap. v. (ν. 10.) 


« Ana the thornes STEIGEDEN up and ftrangliden it.” 
Mark. chap. iv. (v. ϱ.) 


ε And whanne itis fowun it sSTEIGETU In to a tree.” 
Mark. chap. iv. (v. 32.) 


‘© What ben ye troblid, and thougtis srr1GEN up in to 
youre hertis.” 
_ Luk. chap. xxiv. (v. 38.) 


¢ ST1EGE up at this fecft dai, but I fhal not 5ΤΙΣ up at this 
feeft day, for my tyme is not yit fillid. Whan he had feide 
thefe thingis he dwelte in galile. Forfothe as hife britheren 
STIEDEN up, thanne and he 5ΤΕΙΕΡΡΕ up.at the feeft dai.” 
lohn. chap. vu. (v. 8, 9, 10.) 


“© Nyle thou touche me, for I haue not yit st1rp to my 
fadir. Forfothe go to my britheren and feie to hem, I 5Τ1Ρ 
to my fadir.” 

* Tohn. chap. xx. (v. 17.) 


“ And whanne he 5ΤΕΙα into a litil fhip, hife difciplis — 
fueden him.” 
Matheu. chap. viii. (ν. 99.) 


But we' need not turn to any more places in this little book ; 


where the word is ufed at leaft ninety times. 


The fame word is conftantly employed by Gower, Chaucer, 


Lydgate, Fabian, Sir T. More, &c. &c. 


κ And 
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© And up fhe sT1Gux, and faire and welle 
* She drofe forth by chare and whelle 
_“ Aboue in the ayre amonge the fkies.”” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 105. pag. I. col. 9. 


“ And or Chrift went out of this erthe here 
ἄν And STIGHED to heuyn, he made his teftament.” 
Balade to K. Henry 4. fot. 349. pag. 1. col. 9 
é 


“ Beryne clepid a maryner, and bad him sry on loft, 
“* And weyte aftir our four fhippis aftir us doith dryue ;. 
“ Yor it is but grace of god, yf they be alyue. 
A maryner anoon wyth that, right as Beryn bad, 
“ SrTYEp into the top caftell, and brought hym tydings glad.” 
Merchaunts 2d Tale. Urry’s Edit. p. 607. 


. Jofeph might fe 
6 The Angell sryr aboue the fonne beme.” 

Lyfe of our Lady. By Lydgate. pag. 103: 
‘ Then king Philip feing the boldneffe of the I"lemminges, 
and how little they feared him, tooke counfayle of his lordes; 
how he might caufe them to defcende the hylle, for fo longe 
as they kepe the hy], it was ieoperdous and perelous to sTrE 
towarde them.” 

Fabian’s Chronicle. Vol. 2. page 905. 
‘. But like the hell hounde thou waxed full furious, ex- 


* prefsyng thy malice when thou to honour sT1rEeD.” 
Fabian. Vol. 9. pag. 522, 


6 And fo he toke Adam by the ryght hande and sryep out 


of bell up in to the ayre.” 


Nychodemus Gofpell. chap. 16.. 
“ The 
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«ε The ayre 1s fo thycke and heuy of moyfture that the 
- © fmoke may not sTYE up.” 
Diues and Pauper. 1f{t comm. cap. 27. 


* But lord how he doth thynk bym felf full wele 
ἐ That may fet once his hande uppon her whele, 
“ He holdeth faft: but upwarde as he sTIETH 
** She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth.” 
Sir T, More's Work. (1557). 


If more were neceffary to confirm the claim of Γτικαη toa 
place in our language, much more might be drawn from a 
variety of quarters ; but I fuppofe the foregoing inftances to 
be amply fufficient; and you may perhaps think them too 
Many. 


_ Being now in poffeffion of this verb, let us proceed to its 
application. And firft for staGeE. 


1. We apply ΤΑ (ΣΕ to any elevated place, where comedians 
or mountebanks, or any other performers exhibit ; and to many 
other fcaffoldings or buildings raifed for many other purpofes. 


As, 


** At the faid ftandarde in Chepe was ordeyned a fumptuoufe 
“ stacE, in the whiche were fette dyuers perfonages in rych 
5 apparell.” | 
| Fabian. Vol. 9. pag. 354. 


2. We apply stace to corporeal progrefs. As,—At this 
, Stage of my journey—(Obferve, that travelling was formerly 
termed 
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termed “ sTEIGING;” to Jerufalem, or any other place)— 
At this Stage of the bufinefs.—At this Stage of my life.—As, 


‘* And O thou young and wourfchipful child, quhais age 
_ “ Ts to my youthede in the nerreft stace.” = 
Douglas. booke 9. pag. 285. 


9. We apply stacr to degrees of mental advancement in 
or towards any knowledge, talent, or excellence. As, 


“ Bot Turnus ftalwart hardy hye curage, 

‘ For all this fere dymynift neuir ane sTaGE.’ 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 325. 
4. And befides the above manners of - applying this word © 
STAGE, our anceflors likewife employed it where the French 
_ ftill continue to ufe it: for their word Eftage,. Etage, is merely 
our Englith word staGE; though, inftead of it, upon this’- 
occafion we now ufe sTORY. 


« Architriclynus, that is, prince in the hous of thre stacis.” 
Toon. chap. il. (v. 8.) 


(6 Sotheli fum yong man, euticus bi name, fittynge on the. 
‘< wyndow, whanne he was dreynt with a greuous fleep, Poul 
“« difputynge long, he led bi fleep felde doun fro the thridde | 


“ sTAGE or fopyng place.” | 
Dedis. chap. xx. (ν. 9. 


wes 


For staGe, in this Jaft paflage, the modern, tranflation puts 
. LOFT; which (as we have already fecn) 15 an equivalent par- 
ticiple. 


Oo ; Now 
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Now I fappofe that in all thefe applications of it, you at 
_ once perceive that ascEN’? (teal or metaphorical) is always 
conveyed by the word staGE: which is well calculated to 
convey that meaning; being itfelf the regular paft participle 


of regan. 


Srac is the fame paft participle. And the name is well ap- 
plied to the animal that bears it. His raifed and lofty head 
being the moft ftriking circumftance at the firft fight of him. 
Thence the poet’s well chofen defcription : 


‘¢ ‘When as thofe fallow deer, and huge-hauncht staGs that graz‘d 
“ Upon her fhaggy heaths, the paffenger amaz’d, 
* Το fee their mighty herds with high-palm‘d head to threat 
The woods of o’ergrown oaks; as though they meant to fet 
** Their horns to th’ others heights.” 

Poly-olbion. Song 12. 


“ E cervi con la fronte alta e fuperba.” 
Orlando Fur. Cant. 6. St. 98. 


The fwiftnefs of.thefe animals; the order which they are faid 
to obferve in fwimming; and the fharpnefs of their horns ; 
thefe three diftinét properties have induced Minfhew, Junius, 
and Skinner to attempt refpectively three different derivations 
of stac. In which I think they fail *. 


‘ | STACK, 





* Junius fays—‘“ Sracc. Cervus. Fortaffe eft a Στεχω, ordine incedo. 

“ In cervis certe gregatim prodeuntibus mirum ordinem deprehendunt 
“ quibus ea res cure. Precipue tamen admirabilis eft ordo, quem 
“« tenent 


4 
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. Sracx is the fame paft participle (pronouncing κ for a). . 
Junius fuppofes it to be the fame word as sTAKE.—“ pracas 
«6 Αα. Saxonibus erant ‘/tipites: atque inde fortaffe cumulus foeni, 
 aliarumque rerum, STACK dictus eft: Quod perticam longam 
«6 acuminatamque alté fatis terra infigebant, circa quam fenum 
« undiquaque congeftum in metam eequaliter aflurgeret.” 


But how would this notion of the word, do for a stack of 
chimnies? I fear he was a worle farmer than etymologift: for 
I do not believe that a stacx of hay or of wood was ever 
fo Raifed by any one, in any country, at any time. 


Sra.x, applied by us at prefent only to plants, I believe to — 
be the fame participle; and perhaps it fhould be written 
STAWK (as we pronounce it) or sTaxk (the a, as formerly, 
broad): and indeed the 1, may have been: introduced to give 
the broad found to our modern a. This however is only my 
conjecture, being unable otherwife to account for the intro- 
duction of 1, into this word, whofe meaning is evident. This 
etymology, I think, is ftrengthened by the antient application 





‘* tenent maria tranfnatantes. Maria tranant gregatim nantes porrecto 
‘* ordine (inquit Plin. N. H. ντ. 32.) et capita imponentes preeceden- — 
ἕ tium clunibus, vicibufque ad terga redeuntes. Hoc maxime notatur 
“a Cilicia Cyprum trajicientibus. Nec vident terras, fed in odorem 
“* carum natant,” 


Skinner fays—“ Srac Minth. defle&tit a Irayw, curro: fed Στειχω 
“ nufquam curro; fed Eo ordine, et Eo exponitur.——Nefcio an ab 
“a. 8. ptican. Teut. Stechen, Stecken, pungere.——Quia fc. Cornua 
“ acuta habet quibus pungere aptus natus eft.” 


Oo 2 of 
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of the word sTaLk to the rounds, or fteps, or sTazRrs of a 
ladder. 


‘* He made him ladders three | 
“ Το clymben by the ronges, and the STALKES 
“ Into the tubbes hongyng by the balkes.” 
Myllers Tale. fol. 14. pag. 1. col. 2 


It is not impoffible that the 1, may have been introduecd 
here, for the fake of the rhime to balkes: it certainly is a 
liberty often taken both by Gower and Chaucer, and by our 
other antient rhymers. 


As the verb rcizan was varioufly pronounced and variorfly 
written, STEIG, STYF, STIE. Some founding and writing the 
α; fome changing it to y; and fome finking it altogether: So 
confequently did .its participles vary. 


We have already noticed sTaG, STAGE, STACK, STAEK; in 
which the ο hard, or the 6 foft, or its fubftitute κ, is retained : 
and we muft now obferve the fame paft participle of Γτιζαη, 
without either'G or κ; viz. STAY. 


* Ane port tharc is, quham the Eft fludis has. 
“ In manere of ane bow maid boule or bay, 
“‘ With rochis fet forgane the ftreme full sta¥ 
“ Το brek the falt fame of the feyis fouie.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag.. 86. 


“ Portus ab Eoo flu@tu curvatur in arcum, — 

“* Objece {alfa fpumaat afpergine cautes. 

“ Ipfe latet: gemino demittunt bracchia muro 

“ Turrity fcopuli, refugitque a littore templum.” 


The 
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The Gloffarift of Douglas, in explanation, fays—“ Sray; 
“* fteep: as.we fay Scot.—A stay brae, i.e. a high bank of 
* dificult afcent : from the verb Stay; to ftop or hinder; be- 
* caufe the fleepne/s retards thofe who climb it; as the L. fay;’ 
** gter. impeditum, loca impedita.——Or, from the Belg. Stegigh, 
‘© preeruptus.” 


wn 


wn 


I think the Gloffarift wanders.—* Rochis full stay,” are— 
very HIGH rocks. Anda “ stay brae,” isa uicH bank. With- 
out any allufion to, or adfignification of, the difficulty of afcent. 
Nor is there any word, either in the original or in the tranf- 
lation, which alludes to deday or iter impeditum. Nor does it 
appear that they were prarupte cautes. But thefe objefte 
cautes are afterwards called Twrriti fcopuli. And the purpofe 
of this defcription is barely to account for the port itfelf being 
hidden: ipfe latet: for which purpofe their height was im- 
portant. But the Gloffarift was at a lofs for the meaning of 
the epithet stay; and therefore he introduces difficult afcent, 
and preruptus; giving us our choice of two derivations; viz. 
either from our Englith verb Το Stay, i.e. to delay: or from 
the Dutch Stesigh. But neither of thefe circumftances are 
intended here to be conveyed by the poet: and Dougtas knew 
too well both his author and his duty, to introduce a foreign 
and impertinent idea, micrely to fuit his meafure or his rhyme: 
—StTay means merely rceiz, raifed, high, lofty. 

STAIR, in ‘the Anglofaxon ycazep, and ftill in the Dutch 
Steiger, I muft not at prefent call a participle (whatever [- 
may venture to do hereafter ;) for fear of exciting a premature 
difcuffion. Starr means merely an Afeender. The change 

from 
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from yregep to stain, has been in the ufual courfe of the. 
banguage. Frirft the.¢ gave place to the fofter y, and has fince | 
been totally omitted. Chaucer wrote it ΑΤΕΥΕΝ; and the verb 
Zo Stag he wrote To Stey. 


««Ώερο in thys pynynge pytte with wo I ygge yftocked, 
«© with chaynes lynked of care and tene. It is fo hye from 
«6 thens I lye and the commune erth, ther ne is cable in no 
εε Jande maked, that myght {tretche to me, to drawe me into 
«ο blyffe, no sSTEYERS to sTEY is none.” . 

Teftament of Loue. fol. 205. pag. 2. col. 2. : 


_ Fabian in the reign of Henry 7. continues to write it in the 
fame manner. 


“ε Then the faied 11 dead corfes were drawen downe the 
“ sTEYERS without pitie.” 
Chronicle. Vol. 2. pag. 294. 


«© At Bedforde this yere at the keping of a Shire daie, by 
«6 the fallyng of a sTEYER, wer xviii murdered and flaine.” 
_ Chronicle. Vol. 2. pag. 494. 


' Story, which the French denominate Effage, Etage *, and . — 


which (as we have feen in a foregoing inftance) was formerly in 
England alfo called a staGE, is merely—Stager'y, Stayery, (the 
A broad) Stawry or Story, i. e. A fet of Stairs. As Shrubbery, 





* ο Nicot dans fon di€tionaire, et Caninius dans fon canon des dia- - 
“ leftes, le derivent tres veritablement de Στεγη. Ereyn. Στεγα. Stega- 
“ gium, Etage. Ou bien: Stega, Eftege, Eflage.” Menage. 
eo Rookery, 
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Rookery, &c. 2 number or collection -of fhrubs ; a number or 
collection of rooks, &c. The termmation ΕΝΥ, for this pur- 
pofe, to any word, is a modern adoption of our language, and 
the term therefore comparatively modern: but the meaning is 
clear: and the derivation at leaft, unrivalled *. 


Sry, on the eye. Skinner fays well—* tumor palpebree 
| “ phlegmonodes, vel ab a.s. rcrgan, afcendere ; quia {c. con~ 
_ tinuo crefcit, nifi per medicamenta. cohibeatur.” He adds 
injudicioufly—* vel a Gr. Στια, lapillus, propter duritiem, ut 
6 auguratur Mer. Cas.”—The name of this complaint in the 
Anglofaxon is pagend or Γτιαπὸ, afcendens, rifing up; the 
prefent participle of the verb razan. Our anceftors therefore 
- wanted not, and were not likely to borrow from the Greeks 
the name of a malady fo common amongft themfelves. 


Sry for hogs, in the Anglofaxon yagze, is the. paft participle 
of ypcrzan. It denotes a Raifed pen tor thofe filthy animals, 
who even with that advantage can f{carcely be kept in tolerable 
cleanlinefs. The Italian Stia is the fame word; of which 
Menage was aware ; though he knew not its meaning.—“* E, 
“ vocabol Gottico. Steyra dicono gli Suezzefi per fignificare, 
“ ftalla da porci; et Hogftie, gli Inghilefi.”- Which makes it 
the more extraordinary, that, with his good underftanding, 





* « A STORY, contignatio, nefcio an a Teut. Stewer, fulcrum ; vel 
‘a nottro Store, ᾳ- d. locus ubi fupellex et reliqua omnia bona. affer- 
‘“vantur; vel a Belg. Schwere, horreum, granarium; vel fort quasi 
“ Stower vel Stowry ab a.s. top, locus.” Skinner. | 


Skinner 
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ο fhould imagine that it might be derived—* a flipando ; 
‘“quia fc. in eo quafi ftipantur.” 


| A stixe, in Anglofaxon rzizel, the diminutive of Sty. 


Stirrup, in Anglofaxon rez-pap. In the derivation of this 
word our etymologifts (with tlie exception of Minfhew) could 
not avoid concurrence. It is a mounting-rope; a rope by which 
to mount. 


The Low-Latin words Afiraba and Strepa, and the Spanifh 
Eftribo, are manifeftly taken from our Janguage by a corrupt _ 
pronunciation of Γτιχμαρ or Γτηναρ * 


Gain—i. e. Any thing acquired. It is the paft participle of 
zepan, of the verb Le-pmnan, acquirere. This word has becn 
adopted from us into the French, Italian and Spanifh Jan- 
guages: of which circumftance Menage and Junius were. 
aware ; Skinner not concurring. 


¢ 


* “ Etiam inter illa, ubi non fulum forma exterior, fed res ipfa vete- 
‘€ ribus fuit incognita, repom debet inftrumentum illud ferreum ab equi 
. “ Jateribus utrimque dependens, cul Innituntur atque infiftunt equitan- 
“ tium pedes. Ea enim veteribus fuiffe incognita, rete jam ante duo 
“ fecula monitum Johanni Tortellio Aretino. Novo igitur huic invento 

novum querendum nomen fuit.” 
|“ StTREPA dicitur ferreum illud inftrumentum cui infiftunt pedes equi- 
“tantum. <A Strepa eft Hifpanicum Effribo: Ἐ more ejus gentis et 
“ Gallice, premiffo. Ac inde etiam 4ffraba.” | . 
Voffius de Vit. Serm. \ib. 1. cap. 7. and lib. 2. cap. 17. 


Pain 
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Parn—We need not have recourfe to Pena and Mov. It is 
the paft participle of our own Anglofaxon verb Pinan, cru- 
ciare. 


Rarn—In the Anglofaxon Regn, is the paft participle of 
ΚΙΓΝΟΛΝ, pluere. As the Latin Pluvia is the unfufpeced - 
paft participle formed from Pluvi, the antient paft tenfe of 
Pluere. 


“ In Helies time heauen was clofed 
5 That no raine ne Ronne.” 


Vif. of P. Ploughman. fol. 72. pag. 2. 


_ ΛΙ STRAIN 
STRIDE 
YeEster-duy 
HESTERN-wS. 


#Srnarn is the paft tenfe’ and therefore paft 
participle of the Anglofaxon verb reopynan, 
eignere, procreare, acquirere. 


‘“‘ T hate the whole strain.” <A& 4. 


as Does this become our stRAIN?” A& 5. 
B. and Fletcher. Matd's Tragedy,. 


“ As William by defeent come of the conqueror's STRAIN.’ 
Poly-olbien. Song 24, 


“ Thus farre can I praife him; hee is of a noble ΦΤΕΑΙΝ. of 
“ approued valour, and confirm’d honefty.” 
Duck Ado about Nothing. pag. 107. 


Chaucer ufes the fame word in the fame meaning, writing 
it STREEN and STRENE. 


7p Pp | “ For 
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_ © For Gode it wote, that children ofte been 
© Unlyke her worthy elders, hem before : 
‘¢ Bounte cometh all of God, and not of the sTREEN 
“ Of which they ben engendred and iboree” 


Clerke of Oxenfordes Tale. fol. 46. pag.-1. col, }. 


For bycaufe al is corrumpable, 
* And fayle fhulde fucceflyon, 
‘¢ Ne were their generacioun 
- © Our feétes sTRENE for to faue 
‘¢ Whan father or mother arne in graue.” 


Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 143. pag. 1. col. 2. 


Douglas, inftead of the paft tenfe as a participle, ufes the . 
paft participle with the participial termination ED; sTRYN- 
_ ED, STRYN D, STRYND. 


‘© My fader than reuoluing in his mynd 
‘* The difcent of fore faderis of our sTRYND.” 


Douglas. booke 3. pag. 70. 


ΜΥ fon Pallas, this young lufty fyre 
‘* Exhort I wald to tak the ftere on hand, 
«6 Ne war that of the blude of this ilk land 
“ Admyxt ftandis he, takand fum stRYND 
“© Apoun his moderis fyde, of Sabyne kynd.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. 260. 


“ Bue an an hypa hpyle beapn hebbe. Sonne η me leorare 
* Ser hic ganze on Set pcpyned on $a ραρηςὺ healre.” | 
Alfred's Will. 


There 
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There is nothing extraordinary in this ufe of the participle 
STRAIN Or STRYND as a fubftantive. The paft participle cert, 
1. e. Begotten, is ufed in the fame manner. 


« AndI thy blude, thy cet, and dochter fchene.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 313..- 


© Qubare that his douchter, amang bufkis ronk, 
“ In derne fladis and mony floggy flonk, 
“ Wyth milk he nurift of the beiftis wilde, 
** And wyth the pappys fofterit he hys chyld : 
66 Of fauage kynd ftude meris in that foreft, — 
“ Oft tymes he thare breiftis mylkit and preft 
Within the tendir lippis of his GET.” 
Douglas booke 11. pag. 384. 


And though we do not at prefent ufe GET as a paft Parti 
ciple, for Begotten ; it was fo ufed formerly. 


© For of all creatures that euer were GET and borne 
‘« This wote ye wel, a woman was the beft.” 


Chaucer. Praife of }Vomen. fol. 292. pag. 1. col. 1. 


What is commonly called a Cocks stripe is corruptly fo 
pronounced, inftead of a cock’s sTRYND. 


Skinner fays well—** A cock’s stTRiIpkg, vel, ut melius in 
«6 agro Linc. efferunt, a cock’s sTRIWE: ab a, 5, Stpind.” 


Yefter-day, Yefter-mght, Yefter-even : and Dryden,.with great 
propriety, fays alfo “ Yefter-fun.” 


Pp2 YESTER- 
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ὃν Yxster-day ig in. the Anglofaxon Gercpan deg. Lerepan 
is the paft tenfe and paft participle of zercpinan, to acquire, 
to get, to obtain. But a day is not gotten or obtained, till it is 
paffed: therefore zercpan deez is equivalent to the pafed day. 
Gercpan. Yeftran. Yeftern*. Yefter. 


The Latin Etymologifts and Menage, with whom Junius 
and Skinner concur, would perfuade us that HESTERN-us is 
derived from χθες or εχθε. And fome of them from Hereo— 
. © nempe quia dies hefternus heret hodierno.” But-this reafon 
would fuit as well the fub/eguent as the preceding day: and 
therefore the term, leaving no.diftin€&tion between them, would 
not be qualified for the office affigned to it. ‘The Latin HEs- 

TERN-us is alfo of our northern origin. Gheflern, Heftern. 


Bruise—According to the conftant practice of the lan- 
guage, by the change of the characteriftic letter, is the paft 
tenfe and paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Bpyyan, con- 
terere ; according to our antient Englifh, To Brife. 


‘ Then they rafhed together as it had beene thunder, and 
«« Sir Hemifon Brifed his fpeare upon Sir Triftram.” 
Hiftorie of Prince Arthur. 2d part. chap. 83. 


“6 Whan a tree is newely fette men water it, and fette ftakes . 
** and poles about to ftrength it ayenft the wyndes blaftes and 
«6 for ftormes, it fholde ellys BRYSE it or breke it and felle it 


“ adowne.” | | oo 


Diues and Pauper. 18 comm. cap. 61. 





* In German, Geftern: In Dutch, Gifferen. Th 
; 6 6 .. 
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ο. ‘The affe fawe the angell and fledde afyde for drede of the 


“‘ angels {werde, and bare Balaam ayenft the walle, and - 


“ BRosED his fote.” 
Diues and Pauper. 5th comm. cap. 15. 


Brurt—Means (fomething) /ργεαᾶ abroad, divulged, difper fed.’ 
_ It is the paft tenfe and ρα participle, formed in the accuf- 
tomed manner, of the Anglofaxon verb Bprccian, Bpyctian, 
diftribuere, difpenfare: In. Englifh alfo Το Brit. 


“To Brit, apud Salopienfes, to divulge and fpread 
« abroad.” | 
_  Ray’s Preface to North Country Words. 


Truce—Is formed in the ufual manner. It is the regular 
- paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
Tpippian, fidem dare, to pledge one’s faith, to plight one’s 
troth. The French Tréve (formerly written Trefves) is the 
fame word. 


““ He therfore fent hym in ambaffade to the fayd Rollo to 
“ requyre a TREWE OF TREWSE for thre monethes.” ' 
Fabian. pate 6. chap. 131. 


_ Under cogloure of a fayned TREWCE they were taken and 
“ cafte the mofte parte of theym in pryfon.” 
Fabian. parte 7. chap. 241. 


6 ‘Was proclaiuned throughe the citee and alfo. the hoofte, a 
“ daie of lenger rRewEs.” 


9 (ς The 
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6 The daie of expiration of the TRUEWES opproched.” 
Fabian. Lewes xi. pag. 484. 


 Fui1—Is the paft tenfe, ufed as a paft participle, of the 
verb pyllan, to fill. And may at all times have its place fup- 
plied by Filled. | | 


- Strum—lIs the paft tenfe and paft participle of ycyman, 
_ fumare, To Steam. It means fumigated, fteamed*. 


ΤΟΝ, in the Wine trade, denotes the unfermented juice 
‘‘ of the grape, after it has been feveral times racked off and 
‘¢ feparated from its fediment. The cafks are, for this purpofe, 
“© well matched or fumigated with brimftone every time, to pre- 
“© vent the liquor from fermenting, © as it would otherwife 
“* readily do, and become wine.” 
Encyclop. Britannica. Att. STUM. 





* “ Strum of wine, Sic appellatur, .ni fallor, Muftum ftatim quam 
“ primum expreffum eft, validiffimo dolio circulis ferreis munito ufque 
‘ad fummum, nullo fpiritibus loco vacuo reliéto, inditum feu potius 
κά infartum, ne fc. poffet effervefcere et defecari: hoc vinis fere vietis 
“ et evanidis immiffum novum ipfis vigorem et fpiritum, inftar fermenti, 
© conciliat; et, modo confeftim bibantur, palata apprime commendat. 
*“* Nefcio an a Belg. Stom, Teut. Stumm, mutus, q.d. Vinum mutum; 
" “ quia nunquam efferbuit. Vel potius a Belg. Stomp, Teut. Stumpf; 
“ Hebes, obtufus (i. e.) Vinum obtufum; quia fc. quoniam. nulla fer- 
‘“‘ mentatione depuratum eft, fpiritus, non ut vina eetate defecata, puros 
“ vividos et expeditos, fed hebetes et languidos habet.” Skinner. 


Lye fays—“ Strum, vox Oenopolis fatis nota, Su. Stum. Detrunca- 


“ tum volunt ex Lat. Muftum.” 
Lust 
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Lust—The paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb 
Liépcan, cupere Το Lift. It was not formerly, as now, con- 
fined only to'a defire of one kind ; but was applied generally 
to any thing wifhed, or defired or liked. 


« And of the myracles of thefe crownes twey 
. “ Saynt Ambrofe in his preface LusTE to fey.” 
Seconde Nonnes Tale. fol. 57. pag. 2. col. ᾱ. 


“ Faire Sir, faid Sir Triftam, to drinke af that water haue 


“ Ta Lust.” 
Hift. of Prince Arthur. 2d part. chap. 87. 


ο. Ὅσνα (or, as it was formerly written, ΡΟΝΟ) by the change 

of the charaCteriftic letter y to ο, or to U, 15 the paft tenfe 
and therefore ρα. participle of the verb Dynzan, dejicere, To 
caf? down. 

οκ. And Dowel fhal pine him down, and diftroi his might.” 

Vifton of Pierce Ploughman. pafius 11. fol. 50. pag. 2. 

Dunc, or pDonG, therefore means Dejedtum, and in that 

meaning only is applied to Stercus.. .. 


““ And at the Weft gate of the toun (quod. he): 
“ A carte ful of ΡΟΝΟΕΣ there fhalt thou fe.” 
Tale of the ‘Nonnes Pricht fol. 99. pag. 1. col. 1. 


« ΑΠ other thynges in refpecte of it, I repute (as fainé& 
“ Paule faith) for ponc.” 
Sir T. More. Lyfe of Pycus pag. 20. 


Tourm 
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~ Turp (or, as it was formerly written Topd and roorp) is 
the paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb Tinan, To Feed 


Upon - 


‘¢ Euen as an empty eagle, fharp by faft, © 
“ Trres with her beak on feather, flefh and bone, 
“ Shaking her wings, deuouring all in hafte, 
Till either gorge be ftuff’d, or prey be gone.” | 
| Venus and Adonis. 


 ¢ T thinke this honorable lord did but try us this other day. 
‘* Upon that were my thoughts rrrine when we encountred.” 


Timon of Athens. pag. 89. 


bd 


‘© This man : 

‘ If all our fire were out, would fetch down new: 
‘‘.Out of the hand of Jove, and rivet him 

εἰ To Caucalus, fhould he but frown ; and let 

“ His own gaunt eagle fly at him to ΤΙΒΕ.” 


B. Jonfon. Catiline. Αξι. 3. 


Turp and pune may therefore be well applied to the fame 
thing; although each word has intrinfically a very different 
meaning: for TURD, i.e. that which has been fed upon, been 
eaten, muft, by the courfe of nature, be afterwards Dejecfum 
from the body ; and thereby becomes punc. 


** Sum man hadde a fige tree plauntid in his vyner, and he 
“ cam fekinge fruyt in it, and fonde not. fotheli he feide to 
‘‘ the tilier of the vyner, lo thre yeris ben, fithen I come 
‘© fekynge fruyt in this litilfyge tree: and I fynde not. therfor 
“‘ kitte it'doun; whertd occupieth it the erthe. And he an- - 
«6 fweringe 
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ὃς fweringe feide to him, Lord, fuffre αρ this yeer: til-the 
‘© while 1 delue aboute it, “and. fende Toorpis. And if it 
“ fhal make fruyt: ellis in a tyme to comynge thou fhalt kitte 


“ it doun.” 
Luk. chap. xii. (Vv. 6, 7, 8, 9.) ’ | 


‘¢ Natheles I geffe alle thingis for to be peyrment for the 
“ clear fcience of Ihefu Crift, for whom I made alle thinges | 


5 peirement, and I deme as ΤΟΟΒΦΙ5, that I wynne Crift.” 
Philippenfys. Chap. 3. (V. 8.) 


Μυοκ )Thefe two words are improperly confounded by 
Μιχεν $Junius and Skinner. They do not mean the 


fame thing. 


Mucx is the ρα: tenfe and therefore paft participle of 
Wiczan, meiere, mingere, To pifs. And it means (any thing, 
fomething) p iffed upon. Hence the common faying—*“ As wet 
“ as MUCK,” i. e. As wet as if piffed upon. So the Hay and 
Straw, &c. which have been ffaled on by the cattle, make the 
muck heap, or heap of materials which have been ftaled upon 


by the cattle. 


MixeEn means the fame as Mixed, and is equivalent {ο Com- 
poft.— Quia eft (as Skinner: truly fays) mifcela omnium 
ο. alimentorum.” | 


“ The operation of the ftomake i is, to make a good ΜΥΧΤΟΝ. 7 
«« of thynges there in, and to digefte them well.” 
Regiment of Helth. By Tho. Paynel. fol. 48. pag. oe 


Q q ‘ What 
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What we call a w1x2N was indifferently termed in the Anglo- 
faton either Weox or Wixen: that is, they either (in their ac- 
- guftetmed manner) ufed the regular paft tenfe as a paft parti- 
ciple; or they added the participial termination EN to the 
verb, and fo obtained a paft participle. Our Englifh verb 
Fo Miz is no other than the Anglofaxon verb Wircan, mifcere. 
By cafting off the Anglofaxon infinitive termination ΑΝ; and, 
according to our cuftom, prefixing our infinitive fign To; we 
had the verb To Mifc. And this, by a tranfpofition common 
to all people and languages, became To Mics, i.e. To Miz. 
MWeocr or Weox is the paft tenfe of W:ycan or Wicyan, ufed 
participially: and W:pcen, Wicren, or Miren is the paft par- 
ticiple. 


I cannot help noticing to you as we pafs (though I have 
often forborne a fimilar remark) that the Latin verbs Mifcere 
and Μείεγε, for which Junius and Voffius would fend us in vain 
to the Hebrew, are evidently from our own northern language ; 
with no other difference than the Latin Infinitive termination 
ERE inftead of the Anglofaxon Infinitive termination ΑΝ. 


Anglofax. Wiyc-an κα. 8. Wicz-an. 
Latin Mifc-ere. ‘Lat. } Ma bere 
Ming 


F. 


~ You have touched upon this fubje& before. And what you 
threw out has not been loft upon me. J do fpy great relief to 
the difficulties of the Latin Etymologift, by directing his view 
to the North rather than to the Eaft, when all his labour and 

toil 
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toil are fruftrate in the Greek. And I agree with you, that, 
difmiffing the common terminations, which are mere common 
adjuncts to the different words, it is impofiible not to alcove 
at once the derivation of many of them. 


Befides thofe Latin words you have. already noticed ; the 


following, 


hAB-AN 
babb-an 
- DPnec-an 
Sec-an 
Diz-an 


Pent-an 


Suc-an 
Yad-an 
Vealop-ian 
Verc-an 
pleup-an 
Spip-ian 


Speop-ian 


Spit-an 
Wilerc-ian 


Weolc-ian 
Gpenn-ian 


Pin-an 
Pynz-an 


ἐ----Η ab-ere: 


—— Nec-are | 
——Sequ-i—Qu. equivalent to c. . 
I-re —The afpirate fuppreffed. 


Hend-ere— κ. the Latin has only in 
compofition. 








——Sug-ere 
——Vad-ere 
Volv-ere 
Vaft-are 
—— [lu-ere 
Spir-are 
———Spu-ere 
Sput-are 
—— Mulc-ere 


' CObferve, Lac is the Latin fubfian- 
Male) 

















tive; whilft we retain the paft 


participle of our own verb. 
——Grunn-ire 


Pun-ire 
Pung-ere 


Q¢q2 / pean 
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“per-an ( ——Fig-ere 
Dilgsan ——Del-ere 
@Kap-an —+Cur-are 
MAA-AN ——Mol-ere ΄ 
Ep-ian ——Areare | 
" Tiltan —~Toll-ere—antiently written with only one 1. 
Enicc-an 
or ——Neéi-ere 
Nicr-an 
Kepr-an ——Cref-cere 
Cippr-an ——Crifp-are 
Pec-an ——Pecc-are 
ΙΠΓ-Ι8Η ——IFrafc-i 
τακ-λν ©——Tang-ere—antiently Tag-ere. 
Dem-an Damn-are 
Ppop-ian ——Prob-are 
Quaff-are 
Epac-ian —} Quat-ere 
Reap-an ——Rap-ere 
Suezan ——Suad-ere 
Bivtdt-an ——Pet-ere 
&ce. ᾶο. 


‘Are plainly of northern origin: and the Latin etymologift 
firuggies in vain to difcover any other fource. 


- But, in my opinion, the moft decifive fact in your favour, 
is, that we find in the Latin (as Nouns) many of our paft par- 
ticiples ; which cannot receive any rational explanation in the 
Latin or Greek languages; becaufe they have either not adapted 
the verbs to which thofe participles belong; or did not from 

6 thofe 
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_thofe verbs form their paft participles in the Anglofaxon 
manner, I mean, for inftance, fuch words as, 


Nod-us 
Stult-us 
Long-us 
Fed-us 
Jug-um 
Dir-us 
Spolt-um 
Laus 
Heftern-us 
Ror-is 
Ros. t 
Mort-is : 
Mors. 
Aur-a 
Di-es 
Ocul-us 
&C. 


—— Knot, of Cnicran, nectere. 
—_—— of Scylcan, obftupefcere. 
-Long, of Lenzian, extendere. 
——yezed, of pezan, pangere. 
—loc. Yoke, of Ican, jungere. 
——Dear, of Dinian, nocere. 
——Spoil, of Spillan, privare. 
——Dhoy, of Dhyan, celebrare. 
Yefter, of Gercpunan, acquirere. 








——pbpop, of PDpypan, cadere, prolabere. 


—-Nop3, of Wippan, diffipare, abftrahere. 


——Ona%, of Ope%:an, fpirare. 

—-Dez, of Dezian, illucefcere. 

——ANTR, of ANTAN, oftendere. 
&e. 


Of. all which words the ferious and elaborate accounts given 
by the Latin etymologifts, will caufe to thofe who confult them, 
either great difguft or great entertainment, according to the 
difpofition and humour of the inquirer. 


But I beg pardon for this interruption, which yourfelf how- 
ever occafioned: We fhall have time enough hereafter to can- 
vafs this matter: and I intreat you at prefent to proceed in 
your courte. . . 


H. Loos, 
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H. 


Loos, though now and long fince obfolete, was formerly in | 
common ufe in the language: and your mention of the Latin 
word Laus has brought it to my recollection. 


“ It is a carefull knight, and of kaytife kynges making, 
‘¢ ‘That hath no land ne linage riche ne good Loos of hys handes.” 
Vifion of P. Ploughman. fol. 57. pag. &. 


6 And felle, that Ariadne tho, 

“ Whiche was the doughter of Minos, 
“ And had herde the worthye Los 

“ Of Thefeus.” , 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 112. pag. 9.. οο]. 1, 


“ Great Loos hath largeffe, and great prife 
“ For both wyfe folke and unwyfe.” 
| Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 125. pag. 2. col. Ἱ. 


“ She knewe by the folke that in his thippes be 
‘“‘ That it was Iafon ful of renomee 
“‘ And Hercules, that had the great Loos.” 
Hypfiphile. fol. 214. pag. 1. col. 8. 


“ Ye thal haue a fhrewde name 
“ And wicked Loos, and worfe fame, | 
‘‘ Thoughe ye good Loos haue wel deferued.” 
3d Boke of Fame fol. 300. pag. 3. ca} 1. 


“ And yet ye fhal haue better Loos 
““ Ryght in difpyte of al your foos.” 
3d Boke of Fame. fol. 300. pag. 3. ool 1. 
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‘ And he gan blowe her Loos fo clere 
*< In hys golden clarioun 
“« Through the worlde went the foun.” 
3d Boke of Fame. fol. 300. pag. 1. col. 2. 


‘<'In heuen to bene LosEp with god hath none ende.” 
Teftament of Loue. boke 1. fol. 310. pag. 2. col. 9. 


“< Sir prieft, he faid, I kepe for to haue no Loos 
ὃν Of my crafte, for I wold it were kept cloos, 
‘“* And as you loue me, kepeth it fecre.” 
Tale of Chanons Yeman. fol. 63. pag. 1. col. 2. 


This word was alfo antiently in common ufe with the French. 
Menage endeavoured to revive it. He fays—* Ce mot étoit 
“un beau mot. 1ε fouhaiterois fort qu’ on le rémit en ufage: 
_© et pour cela, ] ai dit dans mon épitre a M. Peliffon: 


“6 Fais-tu raifonner le Los 
“ De Fouquet,-ton grand héros.” 


Loos or 108 is evidently the paft participle of the verb 
bhyan, celebrare. As Laus alfo'is. Of which had the Latin 
etymologifts been aware; they never would, by fuch childith 
allufions, have endeavoured to derive it, From Λαος, populus— 
“ ut Lavs proprie fit fermo populi de virtute alicujus teftantis.” 


“ Vela Aaw, id eft, eloquor.” 


Vel ab antiquo Λανω, id eft, fruor.—* Quia nullus virtutis 
“ major eft fructus, quam Lavus.” 


Busy, . 
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Busy, i.e. Occupatus, is the paft participle of Byrzian, 
occupare. 


Stunt, i.e. Stopped in the growth the paft participle of 
Suinvan, to ftop *. 


NuMB Ch word was formerly written Num. How, or 
Numscui1 why, or when the B was added to it, I know not. 


“ She fel, as fhe that was throug NOME 
‘“ OF loue, and fo forth ouercome.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 103. pag. 1. col. 9. 


" - © He maie neither go ne come, 
“ But all to gether he is BENOME 
_ © The power both of honde and fete.” 
| Gower. lib. 6. fol. 127. pag. 2. col. 1. 


v 


“ If this law 

* Of nature be corrupted through affeétion, 

‘“* And that great mindes, of partiall indulgence 
‘ To their BENUMMED wills, refift the fame, 

' There is a law in each well ordred nation 


‘“* To curbe thofe raging appetites.” 
| Troylus and Creffida. 





* Skinner fays—“ Stunt, vox agro Linc. familiaris, Ferox, Iracun- 
“ dus, Contumax, ab a. 5. ptunta, ptunte, Stultus, Fatuus; fort. quia 
** ftulti, preferoces funt: vel a verbo Το Stand, ut Refty, a reftando ; 
“* metaphora ab equis contumacibus fumpta.” Lye fays—Srunt, 
‘* alicujus rei incrementum impedire: manifefte venit ab If, Stuzta, 
“ abbreviare; in decurfu, fenfu aliquantulum mutato.” 


‘* Bedlam 
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Bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices 
* Strike in their num’p and mortified armes, 


“ Pins, &c.”’ 
Lear. pag. 293. 


“« Thefe feet whofe flrengthleffe ftay is NumME.” 
14 Part Henry 6.. pag. 104. 


Num is the paft tenfe and paft participle of Niman, capere, 
eripere, To Nim. Skinner fays truly—‘* Eodem fere fenfu quo’ 
‘¢ Lat. dicitur membris captus, 1. e. membrorum ufu, fc. motu 


“ et fenfu privatus.” 
NuMScULL, in Ital. AMentecatto, Animo captus. 


So Seneca. Hercules furens. 


“ Ut poffit anzmo captus Alcides agi, 
“ Magno furore percitus; vobis prius 
“ Infaniendum eft.” 


Hurt—tThe paft participle of byppian, injuria afficere, 
_vexare. 


Huncer—the paft participle of bynzmian, efurire. 


. Din 
Dint SThe paft participle of Dynan, firepere, 7 To Din. 


Dun 


‘ They hurled together and brake their fpeares and all to 
“ fheuered them, that all the caftle rang of their p1nTs.” 
ift. t Ρ. Arthur. chap. 132. 


Rr .- A DUN 
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A DUN is one who has | DINNED another for money or any 
thing. 


Snake )Snwaxe. Anglofax. rnac, is the paft participle of 
Sna1L ‘pnican, ferpere, repere, to creep, To Sneak; as 
Snua 4Serpens in Latin is the prefent participle of Serpere. 

Shakefpear very properly gives this name to a Sueatang ος 
creeping fellow. 


 & 1 fee Loue hath made thee a tame sNAKE.” 
As you like it. A& 4. Se. 3. pag. 202. 


SNAIL, pneezel (or Snakel) the diminutive of sNAKE: G 
being founded and written inftead of x in the Anglofaxon ; 
and both ο and κ dropped | in the Englifh. 


SnucG (i.e. Snuc) is likewife the paft participle of rnican ; 
the charagteriftic 1 changed to vu, and c founded for x. 


ο Smur—lIs the paft participle of rmican, be-pmivan, polluere, 
inquinare, eontaminare. 


Croum—Mica, Is the paft participle of πε, Acpym- 
man, friare. 


“ The ryche man fhal gyue anfwere of euery threde in his 
clothe, of euery cromme of brede in his bredefkep, of euery. 
- dsoppe of drynke of his barell and in, his Tonne.” 


Dares and Pauper. Sth comm. cap. 17. 
« As 
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«« As the gold-finer will not out of the duft, threds or fhreds 

“ of gold, let pafs the leaft crum; in refpect of the excel- 

ἑ6 lency of the metall; fo ought not the learned reader to let — 

“ pafs any fyllable of this law, in refpect of the excellency of 
6 the matter.” 

Lord Coke’s Expoft. of 29th chap. of Magna Charta. - 


ο κ. The pait participle of Lpymman feevire, fremere. 
Gun—formerly written con, is the paft participle of Lynian, — 
hiare. 


‘“ They dradde none affaut 
** Of gynne, GonNE, nor fkaffaut.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 140. pag. 1. col. 1. 


Scoum—tThat which is Skimmed off ; the paft participle of the 
verb To Skim. Hence the Italian Schiwna and the French 
Efcume, Ecume. 


Swurr—That which is Sniffed up the nofe; the paft parti- 
ciple of the verb To Surf. 7 


Pumrp—An engine by which water, or any other fluid is 
obtained or procured. It is the paft participle of the verb 
Lo Pimp, i. e. To procure, or obtain. 


Stencu—Is the ρα participle of ycincan, foetere ; pro- 
nouncing cu forKx. As Wench is the paft participle of Vincan ; 
Drench of Dpincan ; and Wrench of Ypunzan. 


Rr@2 SNACK, 
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Snacx—Something Snatched, taken haftily, κ for cu; it 
is the paft participle of the verb Το Snatch. 


Ditcu dere paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Ώισιαῃ, 

Dycue fodere, To Dig. As the Latin reputed fubftantive 

Ῥικε Ένα is the paft participle of fodere. In (λείο 
words Dig, Dike, Dyche, Ditch, we fee at one view how eafily 
and almoft indifferently we pronounce the fame word either 
with ο, K, Or CH. 


“ T pykeE and delue and do that truth hoteth 
** Some tyme I fowe and fome tyme I threth.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 6. fol. 29. pag. t- 


«6 Thefe Jabourers, deluers and pyKERs ben ful poore.” 
Diues and Pauper. 1 comm. cap. 46. 


«ἐ ‘Two freres walkynge on a Dyches brynke.” .. 
Diues and Pauper. 19 comm. cap. 50. 


Dim—the paft participle of Dimnian, Atimnian, obfcurare. 
It was formerly in Englifh written pimn *. 





* Junius derives this word from “ Δεμασθαι, quod Hefychio exp. 
ῥοβεισθαι, metuere ; quandoquidem naturalis tenebrarum metus eft.” 
Skiuner, from “ Teut. Demmen, Dammen, obturare; quia omnia 
“« obturata propter luminis exclufionem tenebricofa funt.” 
Lye, from “ο. Β. et Arm. Du, vel Dy; caliginofus, ater, niger.” 
S. Johnfon,—from “ Dow, Erfe.” 
7 : 
“Ye 
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* Ye Elues, by whofe ayde I haue BEDYMN’D 
‘© The noone tide fun.” 
| | Tempeft. pag. 16. 


* With fad unhelpeful teares, and with p1mw’p eyes.” 
94 Part. Henry VI. pag. 132. 


Trim—ufed adjectively or fubftantively, is the paft parti- . 
ciple of the verb Tpyman, ordinare, difponere.: 


“ Young ladies, Sir, are long and curious 
ο In putting on their TRIMS. | 
| Β. and Fletcher. /Vomen pleas‘d. 


3° 


“ In gallant Tris the gilded veffel goes.” Gray. 


Lims 2In Anglofaxon written Lim * and Limb; 8 being 

Ltarpo fritter for p. It is the paft participle of the 
Anglofaxon verb Limpian, pertinere. And it means—quod 
pertinet or quod pertinuit. What belongeth or hath belonged 
to fomething. Lims of the body. Limes of the law. Lims 
of an argument, &c. Hence and hence only are derived the 
Latin words Limbus and Lembus t: which are fometimes tranf{- 
lated περι-στρωμα, περι-πετασμα: but that is not precifely the 
meaning, unlefs the notion of pertinendi, 1. e. of holding to, or 
belonging to, is included. 





* Junius fays—“ Lim, fortaffe per inverfionem faétum ο tribus initia- 
y ’ p 
*¢ libus literis Graeci µελος, membrum.” 
Τ “ Limsus—Non occurrit nunc unde verifimilius deducam, quam a 


“ λοβος, QUO τα axpa παντα fignificari Hefychius et Suidas teftantur.” 
| Voffius. 
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Imr—Shakefpear, in Loues Labours Lof, pag. 125. makes 
Don Armado fay, 


“‘ Sadneffe is one and the felfe fame thing, dear 1mPE.” 
Upon this paffage Dr. Johnfon fays 


‘© Imp was antiently a term of dignity. Lord Cromwell in 
‘ his laft letter to Henry viii, prays for the tmp his fon. It is 
_ © now ufed only in contempt or abhorrence; perhaps in our 
‘ author's time it was ambiguous, in which ftate it fuits well 
‘¢ with this dialogue.” 


a 


wa 


6 


_In the 2d part of Henry IV. pag. 99. we have tmp again. 


‘“¢ Saue thy grace, king Hall, my royall Hall. 
«6 The heauens thee guard and keepe, moft royall ΓΜΡΣ of fame.” 


And again in Henry V. pag. 83. 


« The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, a lad of life, 
‘ an ΙΜΡΕ of fame, of parents good.” 


Mr. Steevens (very differently indeed from Dr. Johnfon): 
fought induftrioufly and judicioufly for the meaning of Shake- 
fpear’s words, by the ufe which was made of the fame terms 
by other antient authors: and nothing was wanting to Mr. 
Steevens to make him a moft perfect editor of Shakefpear, but 
a knowledge of his own primitive language, the Anglofaxon. 
Mr. Steevens tells us, 


6 An Imp is a Shoot in its primitive fenfe, but means a Son 

‘© in Shakefpear. In Hollinfhed, p. 951. the laft words of 
“ Lord Cromwell are preferved, who fays—And after him 
© that 
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* that his fonne prince Edward, that goodlie 112Ε, may long 
“ reigne over you."——And again, 





ε« The word imp is perpetually ufed by Ulpiay Fulwell, 
and other ancient writers, for progeny. | 


A 
σι 


δὲ And were it not thy royal {ΡΕ 
“‘ Did mitigate our pain.— 


** Here Fulwell addreffes Anne Bulleyne, and fpeaks of the 
6 young Elizabeth. Again, in the Battle of Alcazar. 1594: 


‘“* Amurath, mighty emperor of the Eaft, 
‘‘ That fhall receive the imp of royal race.”— 


. Impyyn is a Welch word, and primitively fignifies a Sprout, | 
“* a Sucker. In Newton's Herbal to the Bible. δυο. 1587. there 
«6 is a chapter—on fhrubs, fhootes, flippes, young rmps, {prays 
‘“* and buds.” .. 


Mr. Steevens needed not to have travelled to Wales, for that 
which he might have found at home. Our language has abfo-- 
lutely nothing from the Welch. Imp is the paft participle of 
the Anglofaxon verb Impan, to plant, to graft. . 


‘ T was continually a fryer 
“- And the Couentes gardiner for to graft IMPES 
‘* On himitors and lifters, Lefynges I 1mpep 
“ Tyll they beare leaues of finowthe fpeach.” 
Vifton of Pierce Ploughman: paflus 6. fol. 95. pag. 2. 


*“‘ IPE on an elderne, and if thyne apple be fwete 
“‘ Muchel maruaile me thynketh.” 
Vif. of Ρ. Ploughman. ρ8ᾶ. 10. fol. 44 pag. Ἱ. 
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‘Ag it-is in younge and tender YMPEs, plantes, and 
“ twygges, the whiche euen as ye bowe them in theyr youthe, 
* fo wyll they evermore remayn.” 

| Byrth of Mankynde. fol. 54. pag. 2. 


Grip—and its diminutive GRaPPLE, the paft participle of 
Γπιραῦ, prehendere. 


Mist—The paft participle of Wipcian, caligare *. 


Buss The paft participle of Bhypian and Bhiépian, 
Buitu §letari. 


Quicx—The paft participle of Lpiccian, vivificare. 
Wizren—tThe paft participle of Viymian, arefcere.- 


Srirr—The paft participle of Sappian, rigere. 


THICK - | 
THICKET The paft participle of Diccian, denfare, con- 
T denfare. 

HIGH | 





_ 5 Minfhew derives mist from the Latin Aiftus. “ Aer enim cali- 
‘¢ gine et denfis vaporibus Mi/tus.” 

' Dr. Th. Hickes fuppofes it to be Moift. 
And according to Junius—“ Videtur effe ἃ µειστον, quod Hefychio 


“exp. ελαχιστον, nihil enim aliud eft nebula, quam tenuiffima quedam 
.“ ac fabtiliffima pluvia.” 


THICKET, 
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ο Ἡπιοκετ, for Thicked, i. 6. with ttees. TuicH (on for 
cx) is fometimes in the Anglofaxon written Deoh (for Deoc) 
by change of the charaCteriftic letter. 


Witcw Skinner inclines to fappofe WICKED derived 

WiIcKED om Vitiatus: and Johnfon, that—« Perhaps it 
«« is a compound of pic (vile, bad) and Head,—Malum 
© © caput.”— 


According to which lattet wife fuppofition, a wicKED action 
means—a malum caput action: but nothing is too ridiculous for 
this Undertaker. Wuirtcn is the paft tenfe, ufed as a parti- 
ciple, of the Anglofaxon verb Viccian, incantare, veneficiis 
uti. And WICKED i.e. WITCHED (κ for cH) is the fame paft 
tenfe, with the participial termination Bp. The word witc 
is therefore as applicable to men as to women. 


« WitcueEs, in foretime named Lot-tellers, now commonly 
“ called forcerers.” | 


Catalogue of Englifh printed Bookes. 1595. By Amitew 
Maunfell. pag. 122. 7 


Lot-teller ; i.e. a teller of covered or hidden thnrgs. 


κ Wherof came the same of Symenxye? Of Symon Magus, 


* a grete WYTCHE. | 
Diases and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 16. 


* Dauid was lyk wyce fo intanglid in the fnares of the 
ο deuill, that with mrouche paine he could quit hym felf from 
*¢ the wyccuyp coupe that the deuill had ons broaght hym.” 

Declaracion of Chrifte. By Johan Hoper. cap. xi. 
Sf | he 


- 
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The notions of enchantment, forccry and witchcraft were 
univerfally prevalent with our anceftors, who attributed all} 
atrocious actions to this fouree: thus attempting to cover the 
depravity of human nature by its weaknefs, and the depravity 
of fome other imaginary beings. . So run our Indictments to. 
this day; in which the crime is attributed to the initigation of 
the Devil. 


εε Latini certe, comici, fays Junius, hominem aperte im- 
‘¢ probum atque omnibus invifum, pari prorfus ratione, dix- 
«6 erunt Veneficum.” 


Hrip1nc—(like Coward) is either the paft participle of the 
yerb byldan, inclinare, curvare, To bend down, to crouch or 
to cover; (and then it fhould be written H1LpEN) or it is the 
prefent participle byloing (Pyloand) of the fame verb.. 


κε A bafe flaue, a HILDING for a liuorie, a fquires cloth, a 


“ pantler.” 
Cymbeline. pag. 378. 


‘¢ "Tis pofitiue againft all exceptions, Lords, 
‘‘ That our fuperfiuous lacquies, and our pefants, ΄ 
“ Who in unneceffarie a&tion fwarme « 
** About our fquares of battaile, were enow. 
«Το purge this field of fuch a n1LDING foe:” 
| Henry V. pag. 80. 


“ He was fome ΗΙΕΙ.ΌΙΝα fellow, | that had ftolne 
‘ The horfe he rode on.” | | 
Henry IV. 2d part. pag. 75. 


ζ Nay 
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‘¢ Nay good my lord put him too’t: let him have his way. 
5 Tf your lordfhippe finde him not a HiLprNncG, hold me no 
“ more in your refpect. Beleeue it my lord, in mine owne 
4 direct knowledge, he is a moft notable coward.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well. pag. 243. 


Some have fuppofed. H1LprncG to mean Hinderling (if ever 
there was fuch an Englifh word) and fome Hilderling ; which, 
Spelman fays, is familiar in Devonthire. It is true tbat 
bylben is a term of reproach in the Anglofaxon, furnifhed by 
this fame verb, and means—a croacher or cowerer *. ° 


Ripe—the paft participle of mpian, maturefcere. : 
Ruime—of Dpiman, numerare. 
Spo1t—of ypillan, privare, confumere. 


Crisp—In the Aglofaxon Lippy, of Lipprian, crifpare, 
torquere. 


Deep (Like 4A&um and Faétum) means—{fomething, any 
thing—pone. It is the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
von, Zo Do. Do-Ep, DID, DEED, is the fame word differently 





* S. Johnfon, in a note, A& 2. Sce. 1. Taming of a Shrew, tells us 
that HILDING means—“ alow wretch.” Butin his diétionary he has 
difcovered that Dild in the Anglofaxon means a Lord: and that 
“6 perhaps Hilding means originally a little Lord, in contempt for a man 
** that has only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank.” 

| $ £2 fpelled. 


t 
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fpelled. It was formerly written DEDE, both for the patt tenfe 
and paft participle. 


“ I do naught as Ulyfies pepE,” 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 10. pag. 9. col. 9. 


“ Fy, upon a lorde that woll haue no mercy 
«« But be a lyon, bothe in worde and pDEDE.” 
Knightes Tale. fol. 5. peg. 2. col. 1.- 


Nezp Nyove, the paft tenfe and paft participle of 
‘NgexEpLEfNyovian, cogere, compellere, adigere *. 


ΝΕΕΡΙΕ, (the diminutive of NEED) a {mall inftrument, 


pufhed, driven. 


Obferve, as we pafs, that To Knead is merely Ge-nyoan 
(Πήγα) pronounced Gnedan—x for α. 


DEEP Deep (which fome derive from Gubos, fundum ; 

Dap chick f primie tribus literis inverfis: and others from 
Δυπτω) is merely the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
Dippan, mergere, to Dip, to Dive. 


* Deare linen clothes in to fundry waters, and after lay 
“ them to dry, and that whiche is foneft dry, the water wherin 
“* it was DEAPED, is moft fubtyl.” 

Caffel of Helth. fol. 91. pag. 2. 





* Minthéw derives NEED from the Hebrew Nadach, impulit. 
Mer. Cafaubon, from the Greek ενδια, penuria. 
Junius, from ννσσω, νυττω, 
And NEEDLE, Mer. Caf, would derive from Biron, 
6 A fpunge 
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“ A fpunge DEAPED. in cold water.” 
14. fol. 94. ρασ. 1. 


In paB-chick or poB-chick ; DAB or DOB, (fo pronounced for. 
Dap or Dop) is alfo the paft participle of Dippan ; by the ac- 
cuftomed change of the characteriftic 1.to a or Οἱ. 


ἑε So was he dight 
* That no man might’ _ 
« Hym for a frere deny, 
κ He porpep and dooked' 
** He fpake and looked. 
So religioufly.” 
Sir 1. More's Workes, (fols.11. pag: 1. y 


“‘ This officere: 
“‘ This fayned frere-_ 
6 Whan he was come aloft, 
**' He DoPPED than: 
** And grete this man: 
“ Religioufly and oft.” 
Sir Τ. More’s Workes, (fol. 11. pag. 1.); 


“The diving-pos-chick, here amongft the reft you fee,.. 
*““ Now up, now.down, that hard it is to proue, 
“¢ ‘Whether under water moft it liveth, or above.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 25: - 


Weak—tThe paft participle of Vican, labare,. to. totter,- 
to tail. | 


Here—The paft participle of bylpan,. adjuvare: which. 
Minthew derives from Έλπις; and Junius from. cvaacGen, - 
** fibjlo tantummodo in .afpiratam commutato.” 

εις. 
Ἔΐ 
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Weri—lIs the paft participle of Villan, ebullire, effluere. 
To fpring out, Lo Well. 


It means (any or fome place) where water, or other fluid, 
hath /prung out or welled. 


« And than WELLED water for wicked workes 
“ Egrely Ernyage out of mens eyen.” 
Vif: of P. Ploughman. paff. 90. fol. 109. pag. 2. 


«¢ Where as the Poo, out of a WEL fmall 
“« Taketh his firft {pring and his fours.” 
Clerke-of Oxenf. Prol. fol. 45. pag. 1. col. 2 


“ -For which might fhe no lenger reftrayne 
‘* Her teares, they gan fo up to WELL.” | 
Troylus. lib. 4. fol. 186. pag. 1. col. 1. 


«et Mine eyen two in vayne, with which I fe, 
‘* Of forowful teares falte arn woxen WELLEIS. 
Troylus. bok 5. fol. 197. pag. 2. col. 9. 


‘¢ I can no more but here outcaft of al welfare abyde the 
«6 daye of my dethe, or els to fe the fyght that myght al my 
‘¢ WELLYNG forowes voyde, and of the fod make an ebbe.” 

Leftament of Loue. fol. 304. pag. 1. col. 1. 


‘ The mother of the Soudon wet of vices.” 
Man of Lawes Tale. fol. 20. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ But Chrifte that of perfeccion is WELL.” 
Wife of Bathes Prol. fol. 34. pag. 2. col. 1. 


“« There dwelt a terfelet me faft by 
‘“« That feemed weEx of all gentilneffe.” 
Sguiers Tale, fol. 27. pag. 1. col. 2. 
.. “ The 
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‘ The holy watcr of the facrament of baptifme, the water 
“ that Melleth oute of holy church which ftretcheth to two feas 


“ of fynnes.” | 
Sir T. Mores Workes. pag. 385. 


Ween OI the Winters. Tale. AG 1. Sce. 1. pag. 278: 
τες (ο have— 


“ Come (Sir Page). 
“6 Looke on me with your WELKIN eye.,’ 


On which paffage 5. Johnfon fays hardily, as ufual; “wen 
“ ΚΙΝ eye: Blue eye; an eye of the fame colour with (λα. 


‘“ WwELKIN or fky.” 


And this is accepted and repeated by Malone. I can only: 
fay, that this Note is worthy of them both ; and they of each. 


other. 


WevLxIN is-the preféent participle Villizeno, or Yealcyno: 
(i. e. volvens, quod volvit) of the Anglofaxon verb Filhzan,. 
Yealcan, volvere, revolvere. Which is equally applicable to. 
an eye of any colour—to what revolves or rolls over our heads 
—and to. the waves of the fea. pealcynve ea, pealcenve re. 


A rolling or wandering eye 1s-no.uncommon epithet : 
“ Come hither, pretty maid, with the black and rolling eye.” 


Here is a black Vealcynd or WELKIN eye: and indeed the 
WELKIN, or that which is rolled about over our heads is fome- 


times black enough. 
3 | . But 


we 
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_ But Mefirs. Johnfon and Malone probably agree with Mr. 
| “"Fyrwhit, who, in the advertifement to his Gloffary, page iiii. 


fays—* Etymology is clearly not.a neceflary branch of the duty 
6 of a Gloffarift!” 


Wueer, ‘quod volvitur, In Anglofaxon hpeogl. Ppeoll, 
‘peopol, (by tranfpofition, for Veolrz ος veols) | is alfo the paft 
participle of Villizan. 


*¢ Haile to thee, Ladie: .and the grace of heauen, 
“ Before, behinde thee, and.on every hand 
“¢ ENWHEELE thee round.” | 
| Othello. pag. 316. 
“* Heaven's grace INWHEEL ye: 
“ And all good thoughts and prayers dwell about ye.” 
Β. and Fletcher. Zhe Pilgrim. . A& 1. Sce. 2 


Wurte—In the Anglofaxon bpile (for Pprol) is the fanre 
patt participle. We fay indifferently —Walk a While—or—Take 
a Turn. a 


| nae The paft participle of Cypan, mercari, to traflick, 
AP ; πι 
Cuore to bargain, to buy or fell. 


Good-cuEar or Bad-cuEar, i.e. Well or Π] bargained, 
bought or fold: fuch were formerly the modes of exprefiion. 
‘The modern fafhion ufes the word only for coop cuEaP; and 
therefore omits the epithet Good, as unneceflary. 


“ By that it neghed to harueft, new corne came to Cheping.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. fol, 35. pag. 2. 


« The 
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« The fack that thou haft drunk me, would haue bought me 
“ lights as Good cheape, at the deareft chandlers in Europe.” 
1ft Part Henry 4, A&t 8. Sce. 3. 


“ To Chop and change”—means Τὸ bargain and change. 


“ 1 am an Hebrew borne by byrth 
“ And ftolne away was I, 
“And οΗΟΡΤ and changde as bondflaues bee 
6 | ‘This wretched life to trye.” 
Genefis. chap. xl. fol. 100. Pag 3. 


A CHAP Or CHAPMAN. Any one who has trafficked. 


Wreck Ypac, Ypec, Ypec. The paft participle of 

Wrercn | YKIKAN, Vypican, perfequi, affligere, punire, 

WretcueEn | vindicare, ulcifci, ledere, perdere. The dif- 

Rack ferent pronunciation of cH or ΟΚ (common 
throughout the language) is the only difference in thefe words. 
They have all one meaning. And though, by the modern | 
fafhion, they are now differently applied and differently written; 
the fame diftin&ion was not antiently made. 


“ Such wREcH on hem for fetching of Heleyne 
‘‘ Thare fhal be take.” 
Troylus, boke 5. fol. 195. pag. 1. col. 8. 


“. Other thought cometh not in my mynde, but gladneffe to 
“« thynke on your goodneffe and your mery chere, frendes and 
“ forowe to thynke on your WRECHE and your daunger.” 
Teftament of Loue. boke 1. fol. 303. pag. 2. col. 2. 


Τι 3 ( Ny 
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“ My fprete for ire brynt in propir tene, 
™ And. all in greif thocht cruell vengeance tak, 
‘¢ Of my countre for this myicheuous wRAIK 
‘« With bitter panis to WREIK our harmes fmert.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag, 5& 


‘¢ Vengeance tuke and wrark apoun our flote.” 
| Douglas. booke 11. pag. 970. 


κ It was an open token of the grete offence to god with the 
«« people of Englonde, and that harde wReTCHE was comyng 
“ but yf they wolde amend them.” 
Diues and Pauper. 18 comm. cap. 29. 


“© We fholde wepe and not be gladde for that we απο foo 
“ many martyrs, and nyght and daye crye mercy, to lett 
“ WRETCHE. . 

... Diues and Pauper. 1ft comm. eap. 60. 
¢ By this commaundement.he forbedeth us wrathe and 


“ -WRETCHE.- 
Diues and Pauper. 5th.comm. cap. 6. 


‘ You haue trefoured wrath and wretcue to you in the 
se Jafte dayes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 8th comm. cap. 18. 


“ There nis ficke ne forye, ne none fo much WRETCH 
“ That he ne may loue, if him like.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 18. fol. 96. pag. 2. 


“ The wRAGHE twalis and wzyneis for this worldis wRax.” 
Dauglas. Prol. {0 boake 8. pag. 228 


4 «“ Na 
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“ Na help unto thay wracuir folkis I focht 
‘“‘ Na armour fekit, nor thy craft befocht.” 
Douglas. boeke 8. pag, 255. 


«« Man may know hymfelfe to be as he is a very WRECCHID 
‘‘ and damnable creature, were not the vertew of Chriftes 
“<< deathe.” 


Declaracion of Chrifte. By lohan Hoper. cap. 12. 


“ So that cornes and frutis gois to WRAIK 
*“< Throw the corrupit are.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag. 72. 


We fay—* go to RACK and ruin.” 
Smuear—The paft participle of pmypian, ungere, illinere. 
SHEEN—The patt participle of rcinan, fplendere, fulgere. 


FIEARSE Ves paft participle of bypycan, ornare, phalerare, 
Hurst )decorare *.. Hearse is at prefent only applied 
to an ornamented carriage for a corpie. 





* Minfhew derives HEARSE from * Greek, αρσις, Le. a lifting up: 
“ for the Hearfe is a monument or emptie tombe eretted or fet up for 

‘‘ the honourable memorie of the dead.” 

Junius fays—* Medii svi {criptt. dicebatur Herfia, quod vulgo fortaffe 
* ita di€tum ab a. s. ape, honor; vel Deguan, laudare: quod in laudem 
66 honoremque defun&i erigatur.” 

Skinner—“ Nefcio an a Teut. Hulfe, filiqua: eft enim cadaveris quafi 
** exterior filiqua. Hoc Huife, credo ortum ab Α. δ. Delan, tegere, 
“q.d. tegumentum.” | | | 

. τις | «5ο 
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‘© So many torches, fo many tapers, fo many black gownes, 
«6 fo many mery mourners laughyng under black hodes, and a 
“ gay HERS. 
Sir T. More. De quatuor novifimis. pag. 79. 


Hurst is applied only to places ornamented by trees. 


“ The courteous foreft fhow’d 

« So juft-conceived joy, that from each rifing HURST, 

‘© Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurft, 

“ The fylvans in their fongs their mirthful meeting tell.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 2. 


Wirz > Menage fays—< Guitue. C’eft un vieux niot fran- 

GuILE |“ cois, qui fignifie tromperie. Les Anglois difent 

GuiLt |“ encore a prefent GILE et WILE, pour tromperie. 

οσα J“ Il eft difficile de favoir 516 ont emprunté ce mot 
* de nous, ou fi nous le tenons d’ eux.” It is eafily fettled 
between them. Neither has borrowed this word from the 
ether. They both hold it in common from their common 
northern anceftors: though Mer. Cafaubon would derive it 
from the Greek αιολας. In the Anglofaxon, Vizhan, Ge-pighan, 
Be-piglian, means to conjure, to divine, confequently to prac- 
tice cheat, impofture and enchantment. 


WILE (from Vizhan) and cuiLe (from Le-pighan) | is that by 
which any one is deceived. 

GuILT is Ge-pigled, Guiled, (σιγα, Guilt: the paft parti- 
ciple of Ge-pizhan. And to find cuizr in any one, is to find 
that he has been Guiled, or, as we now fay, Beaguiled: as 

Wicked 
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‘Wicked means Witched or Be-witched. To pronounce GUILT ls 
indeed to pronounce /Ficked. 


Gut is the paft tenfe (formed in the ufual manner, by the 
change of the characteriftic letter) and means merely a perfon 
-4zuiled or Beguiled. 


At this day, we make a wide diftin€&tion between cutt, the 
paft tenfe, and οσ1ττ, the paft participle ; becaufe our modern 
notions of enchantment, forcery, and witchcraft are very dif- 
ferent from the notions of thofe, from whom we received the 
words. Guu. therefore is ufed by us for Guiled or Beguiled 
(fubaud. aliquem) without any allufion to witchcraft. But 
GuILT, being a technical Law-term, keeps its place in our 
legal proceedings, as the inftigation of the Devil does; and 
with the fame meaning *. 


F. You 





* Thefe words have exceedingly diftrefled our Englifh Etymologitts, — 
Gurtty, Minfhew fays, “a Belg. Gelden, i. ϱ. luere, folvere: ut Reus 

«—Res enim Reorum petitur in judicio.” 

Junius—“ Gyldan eft reddere, folvere. Atque ita zylciz vel giltie 
‘‘ proprie dicetur, qui culpam commiffam tenetur folvere vel ere vel 
** in corpore.”’ 
Skinner—“ A verbo Inldan, folvere. Et hoc prorfus ex moribus prif- 
‘corum Germanorum: qui quevis crimina, imo homicidiam, et, qued 
vix credideris, etiam regum fuorum cedem, mulétis pecuniarlis εχ- 
** piabant.” 

Guii—Mer. Cafaubon derives, by a moft far-fetched allufion, from 
Ύνλιος, pera milttaris, Junius aud Skinner repeat this; and have no 

- other 


εέ 
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F. 


You feem to have confined yourfelf αἰπιοβ entirely to in- 
ftances of the change of the characteriftic letters 1 and Υ. 
And in thofe you have abounded to fatiety. But we know 
that the verbs with other characteriftic letters change in the 
fame manner. Have not they alfo furnifhed the language with 
concealed participles, fuppofed to be fubftantives and ad- 
_jectives ? 


H. 


Surely. In great numbers. 


Foop ?In Anglofaxon foo; pec; are the paft participle of 
Fat be verb feoan, pafcere, to feed. | 


heen νο 


other derivation to offer; except that Junius fays—“ Mihi tamen Angl. 
6 GULL non ita longe videtur abire a Scot. μπε: morari blando fer- 
6 mone, palpandoque demulcere.” 


“ Now him withhaldis the Phinitiane Dido 
‘* And culzeis him with flekit wordis fle.” 
| Douglas, booke 1. pag. 34. 


“ And fche hir lang round nek bane bowand raith, 
““ To gif thaym fouck, can thaym cu/lze bayth.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. 266. 


*‘ The cur or maifts he haldis at fmale auayle 
““ And culxeis fpanzeartis, to chace partrik or quale.” 


MILE 
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Mirk . 7One and the fame word differently pronounced 
Mitcu t ither ¢ CH or κ) is the paft participle « of the verb 
MWelcan, mulgere. 


Meat—In Anglofaxon Mar (whatever is Eaten) is the paft 
participle of the verb MATGAN, Wecian, edere, to eat. 


Mess—Is the paft participle of Weryian, cibare, to furnifh 
meat or food. In French Mets; in Italian Mefo; from the 
fame verb. 


Scrar—Is the paft participle of rcpeopan, fcalpere, radere, 
to {crape. It means (any thing, fomething) {οταρεά off. 


Orrat—The paft participle ο reallan, Apeallan ; as Skinner 
explains it— quod decidit a menfa.” 


-Ort—This word 15 commonly ufed in the plural; only be- 
caufe it is ufually fpoken of many vile things together. Shake- 
fpear, with excellent propriety for his different purpofes, ufes 
it both in the {ingular and plural. 


‘© Where fhould he haue this gold? It is fome poor frag- 
“ ment, fome flender ort of his remainder.” 


Timon of Athens. pag. 94. 


‘“* The fractions of her faith, onts of her loue, 
“* The fragments, Scraps, the Bits, and greazie Hetiques 
‘ OF her pre-eajen. faith, are bound. to .Djomed.” 
Troylus and Crefida. (peg. 102.) 


Where 
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Where you may obferve Orts, Scraps, Bits, Reliques, all par- 
ticiples. | 


Skinner {αγ5---ἵό Orts, parum deflexo fenfu, a Teut. Ort, 
‘¢ quadrans feu quarta pars: fort. olim quevis pars, feu portio.” 
—Which derivation omits entirely the meaning of the word: 
for oRT is not applicable to every part or portion of a thing. 


Lye fays—‘ Vox eft, agro Devonienfi, ufitatiffima: unde 
‘‘ fufpicabar per plerofque Angliz comitatus diffufam fuiffe ; 
‘¢ et ex OUGHT (aliquid) corruptam, quod lis effertur ORT, GH 
‘‘ in Ἐ pro more fuo, mutato. At aliter fentire cepi, cum in- 
‘“ cidiflem in Hib. orpa, fragmentum. Quod ut verum 
«6 etymon non potui non ampledi.” 


This groundlefs derivation of Mr. Lye, which explains juft 
nothing at all, and leaves us where we were, is by Johnfon 
pronounced moft reafonable: yet every fragment is not an ort. 


Orts is, throughout all England, one of the moft common 
words in our language; which has adopted nothing from the 
. Trifh, though we ufe two or three of their words, as Irith. 
Orrts is merely the paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb 
Opeccan, turpare, vilefacere, deturpare. ΌΕΒΕΤΓ ornT means 
(any thing, fomething) made wile or worthle/s. 


Heat )In Anglofaxon bet, bat, i.e. Heated; is the paft 
Hor  nrticipte of the verb beran, calefacere. Hor, as 
a participle, is fufficiently common: Hear is rarely fo ufed. 
Ben Jonfon however fo ufes it in Sgjanus. A& 5. 


“ And 
9 
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“© And fury ever boils more high and ftrong, 
‘* HEAT with ambition, than revenge of wrong.” 


Waru—Vepm, Yeapm, and Vypmeo, i. e. Warmed, are the 
paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb Yypman, calefacere. © 


F. 


What is LUXE-wARM Or LEW-WARM? For I find it is fpoken 
and written both ways. How does it differ from warm ? 


“¢ The beryes of iuni per or galbanum beaten to powder and 


“ dronke with LUKE WARMED wyne.” 
Byrth of Mankynde. fol. 29. pag. 2. 


“© Ye maye ufe in the ftede of wyne, LUKE WARME mylke.” 
Id. fol. 38. pag. 2. 


se Then fhall ye geue it her with LUKE wARME water.” 
Id. fol. 50. pag. 1 


“< In the wynter with hote water, in the fommer with LuKE 


46 WARME water.” 
Id. fol. 55. pag. 1. 


“ Quhare the vyle fleure euer LEW WARME was {pred 
‘© With recent flauchter of the blude newlie fchede.” 
Douglas. booke 8. pag. 247. 


“* Befyde the altare blude fched and _/talit. newe 
“ Beand LEw warMe thare ful faft did reik.” 
Douglas, booke 8. pag. 345. , 


Uu - Luxe 
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H. 


Luxe wakm )?The Anglofaxon Vlec, tepidus (which we 

Lew wWaRM t onruptly pronounce and write LUKE) is the 
paft participle of Vlacian, tepere, tepefcere. And Lew, in the 
Anglofaxon blip and bleop, is the paft participle of blipan, 
Pleopan, tepere, fovere. Nor need we trave] with Skinner to 
the Greek λυω; “ quia tepor humores refolvit et cuftim aperit :” 
nor with Junius to χλιαρος from Χλιαινώ. 


To fay, LUKE or LEW WARM is merely faying WARM-WARM. 
And that it is a modern pleonafm, the following pafflage in the 
third chapter of the Apocalyps will, i think, convince you. 


Jn the modern Verfion it ftands—* I know thy works, that 
“ thou art. neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
“ hot. So then, becaufe thou art LUKE-wARM, and neijther 
- cold nor hot, I will fpue thee out of my mouth.” 


_ In the old verfion, which is called Wickliffes, it is thus given 
— I-woot thy werkis, for nether thou art cold nether thou 
“ art hote. 1 wolde thou were cold or hoot, but for thou art 
«τήν, and nether cold nether hoot, I thal bigynne for to 
* cafte the out of my mouth.” 


' In the Verfion.of Edward the fixth, it runs thus—“ I know 
“ thy workes, that thou art nether colde nor hotte: I wolde 
6 thou were colde or hote. So then, becaufe thou arte BE- 
“ TWENE BOTH, and nether cold nor hote, I wyll {pewe thee 


“ out of iny mouth. 
3 


PLovGH 
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Proven (Α. 8. plog and plou.) Is the paft participle of 
pleggan, incumbere. | 


“* No man fendinge his hond to the pioue, and biholdinge 
‘* agen, 1s able to the rewme of god.” 


Luk. cap. ix. (ν. 62.) 
Our Englith verb To Ply, is no other than plezzan. — 


“© Ppeore nebeo hunva. ne harecepe. ne caplene. ac plezze 
δὲ (incumbat) on hir bocum.” 
Canones fub Edgaro, R. 64. 


CHILL 
(09ο, 
CoLp 


(in Loues Labours Loft, pag. 144. Shakefpear ufes the 
{word To Keele. . 


‘“ Then nightly fings ® ftaring owle 
‘** ‘To-whit, to-whe.’ 
6 A merie note, 
“‘ While greafie Ione doth Keele the pot.” 


On this paffage Dr. Farmer tells us—‘ To Keele the pot, is, 
© to cool; but in a particular manner : It is—To ftir the pottage 
** with the ladle, to prevent the boiling over.” 


Mr. Steevens too thinks that Keele means cooling, zn a particular 
manner. But his manner differs from. Dr. Farmer's.—He fays 
— Mr. Lambe obferves, in his notes-on the ancient metrical 
6 hiftory of the battle of Flodden, that itis a common thing 
‘¢ in the North, for a maid fervant to take out of a boiling pot 
“ a wheen i, e. a fmall quantity, viz. a porringer or two of 

Uu 2 | “ broth, 
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«6 broth, and then to fill up the pot with cold water. The 
‘¢ broth thus taken out is called the Keelng wheen. In this 
“manner greafy Ioan Keeled the pot.” 


That Mr. Malone fhould repeat all this, is nothing wonderful ; 
it is perfectly to his tafte. But it is really lamentable, that 
two fuch intelligent men as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens. 
fhould expofe themfelves thus egregioufly. Who, or what, 
informed them, that To Keele meant To flir with a ladle, or,,To 
take out a porringer or two? 


There are very numerous inftances. of the ufe of the word: 
To Keel, without the leaft allufion to ladles or porringers. 


5 Sende Lazarus, that he dippe the lafte part. of his fynger- 
- * in watir and KELE my tunge.” 
Luk. cap. 16. (Verfe 24.)) 


‘“ Το the louers Ouide-wrote;. | 
‘¢ And taught, if Ίρις be to. hote;. 
‘© In what maner it fhulde aKELE.” 
Gower.. lib. 4.. fol. 77. pag..&- col. &. 
In. the Caftel of: Helth,. by Syr Thomas Elyot, Book 3. fol..73.. 
He fays—“ Onyons, lekes, fynally all thynges whyche heateth. 
«6 to moche,, Keleth ta moch, or drieth to moche.” And Malone: 
himfelf. knew,. that in. Marfton’s What you will, was.the following 
pafiage, ——“‘ Faith, Doricus, thy, braine boyles ;. Keel.it, Keel’ 
% it, or all the fat’s.1’ the fire.” 





So. 
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So in the Vifion of Pierce Ploughman,. 


© Vefture, from CHEYLE to faue.” 
Paffus 9. fol. 4. pag. 2: 


«6 And the carfull may crye and carpen at the gate 
«6 Both a hungerd and a furfte, and for cuELs quake.” 
Paffus. 11.. fol. 46. pag.’ 1. 


‘“* Bothe hungry and a Cale.” 
Paffus. 19. fol. FO3. pag. 1. 


And ΓΗ they chofen cHELE and cheitif pouertie- 
“ Let them chewe as they chofen.” 
Paffus 21. fol. 115. pag. 1. 


“ Do almeffe for them, and by almes dede, by maffes fyng-- 

“ ynge, and holy prayers, refrefshe them in theyr paynes,. and: 
“ ELE the fyre about theym.” | 
Diues and Pauper. 9th.comm. cap. 11.. 


(Το KELE fomwhat.theyr hygh corage.” 
Fabian.. Parte 5: chap. 140. 


In the above inftances can there be any einployment for the: | 
ladle or porringer? —- 


In truth, the verb Το Keel, i. ο. The Anglofaxon Lelan, re-- 
frigerare, 18 a general:term; confined to and figmfying no par- . 
ticular manner. And of this verb Celan; cuit (a. 5. Lele): 
and coot (a. 5: Col) are the paft tenfe:. and Coles, Col’d, coin. 
(Α..5. Lealo) is the paft participle. 


Νες 
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Nesu ?Minflrew derives nice from the Latin Nitidus: 
Nice tunis from the French Nias. 1 1s merely the 


Anglofaxon Ῥπεγο, differently pronounced and written ; and is 
the paft participle of }nercian, mollire. 


“ Mine herte for joye doth bete 
‘¢ Him to beholde, fo is he godely frefhe, 
“ Τι femeth for love his herte is tendre and NESSHE.” 


Courte of Love, in Urry'’s Edition of Chaucer. 


“ So that no Περ of hym was fene in the NEssue fenne or 
“¢ more that he Pafled thorough.” 
Fabian. Parte 6. chap. 172. 


SteetT—Is the paft participle yle-eo, pleed, rleec; of pean, . 
projicere. And has no connexion (as Johnfon imagined) with 
the Danifh Sleé, which means fmooth, polifhed. 


‘‘ Flying, behind them, fhot 
“« Sharp sLeet of arrowy fhow’rs againft the face 
** Of their purfuers.” 
| Paradife Regained. Book 9. ν. 324. 


Hoar—Anglofax. hap, is the paft tenfe and paft participle 
of Damian, canefcere. 


“ They toke norEp brede in theyr {cryppes, and foure wyne 
‘‘ in theyr botels, and loded affes with olde HORED brede m r 
* olde fackes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 2d comm. cap. 20. 


ADDLE 


”- 
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ADDLE Norns Mer. Cafaubon and Junius would fend us 


AIL . for AIL, to αλυειν, meerore affici, or to eye dolere ; 
IDLE and for IDLE, to υὔλος, nugse; and for 11, to the 
Itt Greek sados, ftrabo; or even to the Hebrew; I am 


perfuaded that thefe are only one word, differently pronounced 
and written: and that it is the paft participle of the Anglofaxon 
verb Aiphan, egrotare, exinanire, irritum facere, corrumpere. : 


κ If you loue an ADDLE egge, as well as you loue an IDLE 
s* head, you would eate chickens }’ th’ fhell.” | 
Troylus and Creffida, 


ADDLE pated, and apDLE brained, are common expreffions. 


« You faid that 1pze weeds are faft in growth.” 
Richard 3d. pag. 186. 


« Τι weids waxes weil.” 
Ray's Scottif Proverbs. pag. 295. 


_ AppDLE becomes AIL, 85 IDLE becomes iLL by fliding over 7 
the p in pronunciation. 


Dam ?)The paft participle of the A. Saxon verb Deman, 
Down {Demnan, obturare, obftruere, To Dam. 


‘ Now will I DAM up this thy yawning mouth 
“ For {wallowing the treafure of the realm.” 
ad Part. Henry 6. pag. 197. col. 2. 


As we have already feen that Barren means Barred ; and that 
Blind means Blinned or Stopped ; fo DUMB means obturatum, 
μμ. 
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obftruGfum, Dammed. And therefore when thofe who have been 
DUMB recover their {peech, their mouths are faid to be opened ; 
the DAM being, as 1t were, removed. 


‘Though thefe three words, Barren, Blind and Dumb are now 
by cuftom, confined to their prefent refpe€&ive application ; 
1, ο. to the womb, the eyes, and the mouth; they were origi- 
nally general terms, and generally applicable ; as all the other 
branches of thofe verbs, Ίο Bar, To Blin, and To Dam, ftill 
are: and, having all one common meaning, viz. Obfruétion ; if 
cuftom had {0 pleafed, they might, in their application, very 
fairly have changed places. 


So when B. Jonfon, in his Poetafter, A&t 1. Sce. 2. fays,— 
«6 Nay, this tis to have your ears Dam’d up to good counfell.” 
He might have faid—“ This ’tis to have pumB ears; or, 
“ ears Dumb to good counfell.” 





In Antony and Cleopatra, pag. 944. Shakefpear writes, 


‘¢ So he nodded, 

“6 And foberly did mount an arme-gaunt fteede, 

** Who neigh’d fo hye, that what I would haue fpoke, 
“ Was beaftly pumBE by him.” 


~ Mr. Theobald here alters the text, and inftead of puMBE, 
reads DuMB’D. This reading Mr. Malone approves, adopts, 
and calls a correction. But there needs here no alteration. 
DumseE is the paft tenfe of Deman, Demman, and means 
Dammed, i.e. Obfruéted, or ftopped. ‘© What I would have 
4 fpoke, was, in a beaftly manner, obfructed by him.” 





9 | DuMB 
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Dums was formerly written ΡΟΝΜΕ and pum; without 
the B. | 


κκ He became fo confufe he cunneth not loke 
‘“ And as DOME as death.” 


Vif. of P. Ploughman. ραῇ. xi. fol. 47. pag. 9. 


661 tell you that which you yourfelues do know 
‘¢ Shew you fweet Ceefar’s wounds, poor poor pus mouths 
**- And bid them f{peake for me.” 


Julius Cefar. pag. 122, col. 2. 


And Junius, whofe authority may be much better relied on 
than his judgment, tells us, and bids us remark it—* Quod 
“ in Cantabrigienfis publicz bibliothecz codice mso melioris 
ἔ note. Matth. xii. 22. Luc. 1. 22. oum {cribitur.” 


Ὅυτι ) Dutt (or as it is in the Anglofaxon, dol) hebes ; is 
Dott tv exived by Mer. ‘Cafaubon from ὅκλος, fervus. 
Notiffima (fays he) eft Ariftotelis opinio, ὅμλες εΠε a natura, 
qui fcilicet κοινωνεσι τά λογω τοσντον, οσον αισθανεσθα, αλλα µη - 
εχει: quos etiam ad corporis minifteria natos a beftiis ufu 
μικρον παραλλαί]εν fancit.” 


ές 
εέ 
ες 


66 


Skinner would derive puLu from Dohan, pati, fuftinere, to- 
Ίετατε ;—‘ Qui enim obtufi fenfus funt, injurias et quaflibet 
6 vexationes equiore animo patiuntur.” But DuLL, vol, is 
the regular paft tenfe of dpelian, opolan, hebere, hebetare. 
And Ρο", i. e. Dulled (or vol-ed, dol’d, dolt) is the patt par- 
ticiple of the fame verb, 


Xx . ‘6 Oh 
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* Oh Gull, oh dott, as ignorant as durt.” 
Othello. pag. 997. 


Though the verb, To Dull, is now out of fafhion, it was for- 
merly in good ufe. 


“1 Dulle under your difciplyne.” 
Rom. oft the Rofe. fol. 143. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ For though the beft harpour on lyue 

“Wold on the beft fowned ioly harpe 

“ That euer was, with al his fyngers fyue 

‘“* Touche aye ο ftrynge, or aye ο warble harpe 
‘‘ Were his nayles poynted neuer fo fharpe 

«6 It fhulde make euery wight Zo pULLE.” 


Troylus. boke 2. fol. 168. pag. 1. col. 2. 


‘* For elde, that in my fpirite Dudleth me, 
‘* Hath of endyting al the fubtelte 
‘“* Welnigh berafte out of my remembraunce.” 


Complaynt of Venus. fol. 344. pag. 1. col. & 


“© Myrth and gladneffe conforteth men in Goddes feruyce, 
“ and heuynefle Dulleth and letteth all maner lykinges.” 


Diues and Pauper. 3d comm. cap. 18. 


“ Her fyght fholde haue be derked, aad her herynge 
« fholde haue Dulléd more and more.” | 


A Morning Remembraunce of Margarete Counteffe of Ryche- 
monde. By J. Fysther, Bifhop of Rochefter. 


“© Slug-- 
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“ Sluggyfhnnes Dulleth the body.” | 


“* Sorowe Dulleth the νψ]]ε.”. 
Caftell of Helth. fol. 44. pag. 2. and fol. 64. pag. 2 


** As well his lord may ftoope ¢ advife with him, ' 
“ And be prefcribed by him, in affaires | 
“ Of higheft confequence, when he is Dull'd 

‘“¢ Or wearied with the leffe.” 


B. Jonlen., Magnetick Lady. A& 1. Sce. 7.. 


‘¢ Cunning calamity, | | 
“ That others grofs wits ufes to refine, 
“ When I moft need it, Duals the edge of mine.” 


B. and Fletcher. Honeft Man’s. Fortune. 


‘Grus (FRRB) The paft tenfe and’ therefore paft participle 
of PRABAN, fodere. 


Groupce, written by Chaucer GRUTCHE, GRUCHE, and in. 
fome copies GROCHE. 


<¢ A lytel yre in his herte ylafte 
'“ He gan to GRUTCHEN and blamen it a dyte.” 


Reues Prol. fol. xv. pag, 1. cdl. a 


“At thende I had the beft in eche degre 
“ By fleight or force, or by fome maner thing, 
“ As by contynuall murmure or GRUTCHYNG.” 


Wife of Bathes Prol. fol. 36. pag. 1. col 1, 


“ What ayleth you to GRUTCHE thus and ρτοπο ο. 
Wi ye of Bathes Prol. fol. 36. Pag 1. col. 5 g. 


Xx ς “ Aad 
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“ And fayne the Pope is not worth a peafe 
Το make the people ayen him GRUCHE —Or GROCHE. 
Plowmans Tale. [ο]. 99. pag. 1. col. 8. 


Mer. Cafaubon derives this word from yoyyugo, murmuro. 
Minfhew, from the Latin grunnire. 
Junius, from γρυζεν, hifcere,-‘mutire. 


_ Skinner, from the French Gruger, brifer. And Gruger from 
_cruciari: “ quia qui alicui invidet, aliena felicitate cruciatur.” 


S. Johnfon will have it either from the French Gruger, or 
from the Welch Grugnach, or from the Scotch Grunigh, or— 
rather from Grudgeons |—“ Grudgeons being (as he fays) the 
‘* part of corn that remains after the fine meal has paffed 
‘“* the fieve.” 


A Groupee is the paft participle of bpeop:an (Le-hpeopzan) 
byeoppian, Ge-hpeoprian, dolere, ingemifcere, poenitere. 


Drupce—(Dpoog, Dpuze) The paft tenfe and ρα parti- 
ciple of Dpeogan, Le-dpeogan, agere, tolerare, pati, fufferre. 
Dpeozgend, the prefent participle. | 


Smootu—(fmeS) The paft participle of fineSian, polire, 
planare. 


Junius derives this word from cphaw, σµεω, σµω: and Skinner 
from µαδος 
8 Map 
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Map us merely Wzrc, Mo (p for τ), the paft tenfe 
Matro Sand paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Weran, 
fomniare, To Mete, To Dream. 


The verb, To Mete, was formerly in common 1148, 


‘¢ 1 fell eftfones a flepe, and fodainly me ΜΕΤΤΕ.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 20. fol. 103. pag. 2 


« And eke I fayd, I Mette of him all nyght 
δε And al was fals, I Dremed of him right naugt.” 


Wife of Bathes Prol. fol. 36. pag. 2. col. 2, . 


«6 And whan that he in chambre was alone 

“. He downe on his beddes fete him fette, 

«6 And firfte he gan to fike, and efte to grone 
“ And thought aye on her fo withouten lette, 
“« That as he fatte and woke, his fpirite AZef¢e. 
6 That he her faugh.” 


Troylus. boke 1. fol. 159. pag. 1. col. -ἲ. 


κ As he fatte and woke, his fpirite Mete that he her faugh.” 
—This I take to be a clear, though not a phyfiological, 
defcription of Madne/s. 

This is not the place to enter into a phyfiological inquiry 
concerning the nature of madnefs and of dreaming ; in order 
to fhew the propriety of the name, as I have explained it. 
But I may give you a fhort extract from the ingenious obfer- 
vations on Infanity, by Mr. John Haflam. 1798. 


& Some 


= 
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« Some who have perfe@ly recovered from this difeafe, and 
<‘ who are perfons of good underftanding and liberal educa- 
“tion, defcribe the ftate they were in, as refembling a 
‘© Dream.” . 


And our valuable friend Mr. Rogers, in his beautiful poem, 
The Pleafures of Memory, has this note; , 


«© When fleep has fufpended the organs of fenfe from their 
** office, memory not‘only fupplies the mind with images, but 
“ affifts in their combination. And even in madnefs itfelf, 
66 when the foul is refigned over to the tyranny of a diftem- 
‘© pered imagination, fhe revives paft perceptions, and awakens 
«« that train of thought which was formerly moft familiar.” 


The Italian Matto, is this fame Anglofaxon participle 
Werc, with the Italian terminating vowel. The decided 
opinion of Menage and Junius, that matTo is derived from 
the Greek µαταιος, is overruled in my mind, by the confidera- 
tion of the time when the word ΜΑΤΤΟ was firft introduced 
into the Italian language: for the Greek derivatives, in that 
language, proceed to it through the Latin. And in the Latin 
there is nothing which refembles matro. 


Suvuc *—Is the paft participle of ymezan, rmeazan, deli- 
berare, ftudere, confiderare. Applied to the perfon or to 
| | | drefs, 





* “ E literis vocis xocos fieri potuit σµοκος; atque inde Smuck. Sed 
“* Ttalis Smoccare eft emungere: quafi Ermucare. Ita nimirum folent 
° (κ uti 
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drefs, it means fludied; that on which care and attention have 
been beftowed. 3 


61 will die brauely, like a smuccE bridegroom.” | 


Lear, pag. 304. 


“ A beggar, that was us’d to come fo smuc upon the mart.” , 
Merchant of Venice. pag, 179. 


“6 A young sMuG, handfome holinefs has no fellow.” 
B. and Fletcher. The Pilgrim. 


κα Fie, Sir, fo angry upon your wedding day 1 
“ Go, smuG yourfelf, the maid will come anon.” 
B..and Fletcher. Women Pleas’d. 


“ Go in, and drefs yourfelf smuc, and leave the reft 


66 to me.” . 
~Wycherly. Eove in a Wood. A&t 4. Sce. 1. 


Provp (Anglofaxon Pput) The paft participle of Ppyaan,. 
fuperbire. 


Sare—Formerly written sarre; The paft participle of the 
verb Zo Save.. 


‘* He hir wymple fonde blodie, 
“ And wende a beft had hir flayne, 





‘¢ uti s, tanquam prepofitione infeparabili, ex Se Latino; quafi Semuc-- | 

“ care, mucum feparare. Sed tam multis non eft opus: cum facillima. 

“ derivatione peti ροή CX THAW, THE, σµω, σµηχῶ), abftergo, detergo.” 
Junius. 


' & Where: 
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“ ‘Where as hym ought be right fayne, 
6 For fhe was saFFE right befide.” | 
Gower. lib. 2. fol. 56. pag. 2. col. 1. 


΄ 


« Than his dyfcyples fayd to cryfte. Lorde, who may than 


ἑ6 be savE.- 
Diues and Pauper. Of Holy Pouerte. cap. 5. 


Low 
Lown 
LowtT 


Low (in Dutch Laag) is the paft participle of 
the Anglofaxon verb Liczan, jacere, cubare. 


Of this paft tenfe (according to their common cuftom) our 
anceftors made the verb To Low: or to make Low. an 


‘ Fortune hath ever be muable 
‘¢ And maie no while ftonde ftable 
« For nowe it hieth, nowe it Loweth.” 
Gower. lib. 8. fol. 177. pag. 1. col. 1. 


*¢ The god of Loue, ah benedicite, 

‘‘ Howe mighty and howe great a lorde is he. 

** For he can make of lowe hertes hye, 

“6 And of hye lowe. 

‘¢ He can make within a lytel flounde 

‘“ Of ficke folke, hole, fresfhe and founde, 

** And of hole he can make feke. 

‘* Shortly al that euer he wol he may, 

** Agaynft hym dare no wyght fay nay, 

‘* For he can glad and greue whom hym lyketh, 

‘* And who that he νο], he towern or /yketh.” 
Cuckowe and Nyghtyngale. fol. 350. pag. 2. col. 9. 


. « The 
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ο κε The prayer of hym that towetu hym in his prayer, 
“ Thyrleth the clowdes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 13 comm. cap. 15. 


‘© Whan he is waxen and roted in pryde and in myfufe of 
‘© lyuynge, it 19 full harde to Lowe hym or to amende hym.” 
Id. 4th comm. cap. 10. 


“c They lyue forth in pryde and not Lowe them to God, ne 


“ pray to God for helpe.” 
Id. 5th comm. cap. 9. 


«6 For al this Adam repented hym not, ne wolde axe mercy, 


‘ ne LowE him.” . 
14. Oth comm. cap. 25. 


Of this verb To Low, the paft participle is indifferently 
either Low-en, Low’n, Lown; or Low-ed, Low’d, Lowr, 
(τ for ο.) 


‘“ We fhould have both Lord and town, if the peeuifh 
“. baggage would but giue way to cuftomers.” 
Pericles Pr. of Tyre. A& 4. Sce. 6. 


ἔ I haue belyed a lady, 
“ The princeffe of this country, and the ayre on’t 
‘* Reuengingly enfeebles me, or could this carle, 
“ A very drudge of natures, haue fubdu‘de me 
δε In my profefhon ? Knighthoods and Honors (borne 
ἔέ As I weare mine) are titles but of fcorne. 
If that thy gentry (Britaine) go before 
‘* This LowT, as he exceeds our fords, the oddes 
“* Tg, that we fcarfe are men, and you are goddes.” 
' Cymbcline. PSE: 909, col. 1. 
Yy You 
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You will obferve that, of this participle Lowr, we have 
again made another verb, viz. Te Lowt, Το do, or To bear . 
one’s felf, as the Lowed perfon, i.e. the LowT, does. 


SLACK } | | 
Stoucu | (In the Anglofaxon lec, yleac, slog, Γρ, yrleap, 
StouGcu | ΓΊαρ) Are all the fame paft tenfe and therefore 
SLUG paft participle (differently pronounced and written) 
Stow | of the Anglofaxon verb rleacian, rleaczian, placian 
SLOVEN | (A broad) tardare, remittere, relaxare, pigrefcere. 
SLUT | 


ἔ The nobleft of the Greekes that there were 
“ Upon her fhulders caryed the bere 
© With stAKE pace.” 
Anyghtes Tale. fot. 10. pag. 2 col. & 


Stoucn, rlec——(cu for κ) 1. e. ἃ flow (pace.) 
Suoven, plog——(GH for cH) i. e. flow (water 
SLuc, slog —{e for κ) 1. e. flow (reptile.) 
Stow rlap——{(w for αἲ) 


Such changes of pronunciation are perpetual and uniform 
_ throughout the whole language. 
' 
SLOW-EN, SLOUEN, SLOVEN ; and SLOW-ED,, SLOW’D, SLOUB, 
_ SLOUT, SLUT; are the paft participles of the verb ylapian,. To: 
Slow, Ἱ. 9. To make Slow, or caufe to be Slow. There is no 
9 reafon, 
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reafon, but the fafhion, for the diftin@ion which 15 at prefent 
made between.sLoveN and sxut, by applying the former of 
thefe words to males only, and the latter only to females : and 
we are fure that diftinction did not prevail formerly: for 
Gower and Chaucer apply siut to males. | 


“* Among thefe other of stoures kinde 
‘© Which all labour fet behinde, 
«6 And hateth all befines, 
‘‘ There is yet one, which Idelnes 
** 15 cleped. 
‘* In wynter doth he nought for colde, 
“‘ In fomer maie he nought for hete, 
‘* So whether that he frefe or {wete 
κ Or be he in, or be he out 
‘* He woll ben ydell all about: 
6 For he ne woll no trauaile take 
ή To ride for his ladies fake.” 
Gower. lib. 3. fol. 69. pag. 1. col. 1» 


‘t Why is thy lorde fo stortycue*, I the pray, 
‘* And is of power better clothes to bey °” 
Prol. of Chanons Yeman. fol. 59. pag. 2. col. 3. 
Lore—The paft participle of Lepan, doccre. 


Hour—The paft participle of beeman, coire. 


Honr—(petrified wood) The aft participle of Pendn, 
lapidelcere. 





* Mr. Urry reads storrisn; aud Mr. Tyrwhit, sLUTTISu. 
| Y y 2. + Loan 
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Loan—tThe paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb blenan, 
Lzenan, To lend, formerly written Zo Lene. 


ΥΕ a man Lexe awaye an other mannes good without 
affent of him.” ‘ In the Lenynge he ufeth an other mannes 
good ayenft his wyl.” : | 

Diues and Pauper. 7th comm. cap. 8. 


“ Yf wynnynge come frely to the Eener for his Lenynge 
without couenaunt.” “ Yeue ye your Lone hopynge noo 
“ wynnynge.”—* The ufurer felleth togydre the thynge that 
he Leneth.” 


6 


wr 


Diues and Pauper. ‘7th com. cap. 24. 
Foam—penr; the paft participle of peman, fpumare *. 


Broap 

Boarp (Are the paft tenfe and paft participle of Bpzbdan, 
Brip (dilatare, propalare, difpalare, ampliare. 

Brrp 





* “ Fome, quibufdam videtur ἀῑξα quafi Vome; quod fit quaft: 
‘‘ quidam vomitus aque violento motu concitate ac veluti ferventis. 
‘* Ubi notandum quod Chaucero in Angh. tranflatione Boethiane Con- 
“ folationis, Vomes funt fpume. 

“ Setiger /pumis humeros notavit.” 
“« The briftled Bore marked with Vomes the fhulders of Hercules.” 
Junius. 

Skinner thinks pam is from the Latin Fumus. Spuma enim rarefcens 

“ inftar funn vel nebule eft; certe proximum ci raritatis gradum 


** obtinet.” | 7 
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Fowt. As Bird, fo rowt, (a. δ. puzel,) by a fimilar but 
not quite fo eafy and common a metathefis, is the paft parti- 
ciple of pliogan, piolzan, Ῥιοχίαη, volare. 


" Syocx—tThe paft participle of rcacan, To Shake. 


“* And after that himfelfe he sHoke 
ή Wherof that all the halle quoke.” 
Gower. lib. 6. fol. 139. pag. 1. col. 2 


* In the dyenge of Ihefu the erth groned and sHoxe.” 
Nycodemus Gofpell. chap. 8. 


κ Whan I herde the commaundement of his worde, I trem- 
ἐς bled and 5ΗΟΚΕ for drede.” 
Nycodemus Gofpell. chap. 15. 


«6 The erthe sHoxe fo and trembled that they Sonke downe 
“ in to helle.” - | | 
Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 16. 


“ The-fterry heuen me thought SHOKE with the fhout.” 
Skelton. pag. 57. 


‘“« The frere arofé. 

“ Ῥυι | fuppofe 

‘¢ Amated was his hed’ 

(6 He suokr his eares 

“ And from grete feares 

“6 He thought hym well a fled.” 

Sir T, More's Workes. 


Doon—Theé paft participle of the Anglofaxon verb Deman,: 
judieare, cenfere, decernere. To deem. 
.. | δν Whan: 
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“ Whan I Deme vo MES, and do as trouth teacheth.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff. 16. fol. 77. pag. 1. 


‘Than {αγά Pilate. Take hym in to your fynagoge and 
"ες Deme thare on hym your lawe.” 
| Nycodemus Gofpell. chap. 3. 


.“ God ruleth, Demeth and gouerneth all mankynde &e— 
‘¢ whoos DOMES and ordenaunces pafie mannes wytte.” 
Diues and Pauper. 1ft comm. cap. 19. 


ε« None of us can tel what deth we be Demed to.” 
Sir T. More. De quatuor noviffimis. pag. 84. 


Roor—In the Anglofaxon bpop, the paft participle of bpepnan, 
fuftinere. 


Minfhew, Junius and Skinner derive it from the Greek οροφὸς. 


Woor} Are the paft tenfe and paft participle of Ψεραη, 
Wert J) texere, obvolvere, tegere. Το Weave. 


Proor ἐν] paft tenfe and paft participle of the verb 
Rerpnroor }Το Preve and To Repreve. , 


«α΄ Euery feruaunt is bounden to warne his lorde of the harme 
‘‘ that is done to his lorde in his offyce for good fayth and 
wes faluacyon of his owne perfone &c. yf he can Preue them he 
‘‘ is bounde to telle them to his lorde, yf his lord 15 pacyent 
“. and refonable and not to cruel], and yf he can not Preue 
66 them he is not bounde to telle them.” 
Diues and Pauper. 2d comm. cap. 19. 


«6 Com. . 
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« Conmmende vertues and defpyfe vyces, Chefe truthe and 
Jette falfelode, commende heuen blyffe, and ghooftly thynges 
ε and Repreue-pompe and pryde of this worlde.” | 

. Diues and Pauper, 5th comm. cap. 10. 

Breep}- 
| Baooe | 

Brive 

Brat 


The paft participle of Bpedan, fovere. 


-. Saw—(Any thing, fomething) sarp. The paft tenfe and 
paft participle of yazan, Sezan, Seczan, dicere, to Say. 


‘¢ Experyence accordeth with this sawz of the apofile.” 
Diues and Pauper. Of holy pouerte. cap. 1. 


“ By comon SawEs of clerkes god in the fyrfte com- 
“ maundement forbedeth thre pryncypal fynnes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 18 comm. eap. 37.. 


‘“ Than they that fhal be dampned fhall faye a saws of 
“ forawe that neuer fhall haue ende.” 
Diues and Pauper. 8th comm. cap.. 15. 


** Some do&tours of Law 
‘« Some learned in. ethes saw.” 
Skelton. pag: 203. 


‘“‘ Yea from the table ef my memory 
“ He wipe away all triviall fond records, 
“ All sawes of bookes..” 
Hamlet, pag. 958- 


| “~ Whem 
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*¢ When all aloud the winde doth blow, 


“ And coffing drownes the parfons-saw. 
Loues Labours Loft. pag. 144, 


‘TALE A TaLE, the paft participle of the Anglofaxon 
RE-TAIL tb Tellan ; fomething told. To fell by TALE, 
i.e. by numeration, not by weight or meafure; but by the 
number fold. ΒΕΤΑΙΙ, told over again. 
ο. πα/.. 4 Da έπ.«ὶ Cit uf 
Hanp Hint, fomething taken. Hawn. that limb by 
; Hint which things are ¢aken. The paft tenfe and paft 
Ἡλνοις Yparticiple of bentan, capere, to take hold of. 





“< And with that word, his /cherand {werd als tyte 
“* Hynv out of {cheith, the cabyll in tua gan fmyte.” 
Douglas. booke 4. pag. 120. 


‘“* This fayand with richt hand has {cho nynt 
“ The hare, and cuttis in tua or that {cho ftynt.” 
Douglas. booke 4, pag. 124. 


So HANDLE or Hand-del, isa {mall part taken hold of. 


“ He would gladly catche holde of fome fmall HANDELL to 
** kepe hys money faft, rather then help his frendes in their 


‘“ necefiitie.” 
Sir T. More. | Supplicacion of Soules. pag. 330. 


Fano Fano, the _paft tenfe and paft participle of 
_Fincer Ίρεηκαυ, capere, prehendere. 


FINGER, 1. ε. penzep, quod prehendit. 
- SPEECH 
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ΘΡΕΕΟΗ---ΑΠΥ thing /poken, and the faculty.by which any 
thing is fpoken. ‘The paft tenfe and ρα participle spec, © 
rpece, of rpecan. To fpeak. The indifferent pronunciation 
of cu or cK pervades the whole language. 


Fetcu. (a. 5. pec) Is the paft tenfe and paft participle of 
reccan, fraude acquirere, adducere. 


THACK ie 8. Dfjac) is the paft tenfe and paft participle 
Ὅ Tuatcu Sof Decan, tegere. | 
ΤΗΥ turphie mountaines, where liue nibling fheepe, 


cu And flat medes THETCHD with ftouer, them to kepe.” 
Tempeft. A& 4. Sce. 1. pag, 14. 


“ A well built gentleman; but poorly THATCHT.” 
B. and Fletcher. Wit without Money. A& 1. Sce. 1. 


Lace + Lace and Larcw are the paft tenfe and ραβ 
Latcu participle of Leeccan, Leeczan, Leccean, pre- 
Latcuet | hendere, apprehendere. 

Luck | 

Ciutcu “ A ftronger than I fhal come aftir me, of 

CxiutcuesJ “: whom I, kneelinge, am not worthi to unbynde ΄ 
“ the race of hife fhoon.” Mark. cap. i. 


‘¢ There cometh one mightier than I after me, the LATCHET 
‘© of whofe fhoes I am not worthy to ftoop down and unloofe.” 
Verfe 7. 


“ His hatte Hinge at‘hys backe by a LACE.” | 
- Prol. to Chanons Yeoman. fol, 59. pag. 1, col. 2 


Zz The 
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The tatcrt of a door, or that by which the door is caught, 
latched, or held, is often likewife called a catch. 


“If thou wilt be gracious to do good as the gofpel techith, 
<‘ And biloue the among low men, fo fhalt thou Latcu grace.” 
Vifion of Pierce Ploughman. paftus 7. fol. 34. pag. @. 


“ As who fo layeth lynes for to. Latche foules.” 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. fol. 96. pag. 1. 


“ The fame I fay forfoth, by al fuch prieftes, 

“ ‘That haue nether cunning ne kynne, but a crowne one 
““ And a title a tale of nought, to liue by at his mifchife 

‘“* He hath more beleue, I leue, to Larcu through crown 


“« Cure than for kennynge..” 
Vif. of P.. Ploughman. paff. 19. fol. 57. pag. 2 


“ And whan the find and the ffefh forth with the worlde- 
“« Manacen behinde me my frute for to Fetche, 
“ Than liberum arbitrium. LATCHETCH the firft polante.” 
Vif. of P. Plaughman.. paff. 17. fol. 87. pag. 2. 


“ What fhepe that is full of wulle 

“. Upon his backe thei tofe and pulle 

“. Whyle ther is any thynge to pille. &c. 

‘ Whiche is no good fhepeherdes dede,. 

** And upon this alfo men fayn 

“‘ That fro.the Leafe, whiche is plaine,, 

‘* In to the breres thei forcatche, 

“ Here of. for that thei wolden LacuE 

* With fuche durefle, and fo bereue 

“. ‘That:fhal upon the thornes leue- 

“. Of wool, whiche the brere hath tore.’” 
Gower, Prol. fol:.3. pags. f:. 


ε As . 
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¢ As Ouid in his boke recordeth 
** How Polyphemus whilom wrought 
*< ‘When that he Galathe befought 
τε Of loue, whiche he maie not LATCHE.” 
Gower. lib. 2. fol. 27. pag. 2. col. 3. 


Of love which he maie not LatcHE; “ 1.6. (fays Skinner) 
5 amoris quem dimittere non poteft: amoris fc. imextinguibilis. 
‘a Fr. G.- Lafcher, laxare, remittere. Vir Rev. dictum putat 
“ pro Catch. Verum quoniam ifte metaplafmus nufquam, 
“ quod fciam, in Germ. et recentioribus diale&is occurrit ; 
“ mallem fecundum etymon petere a Fr. G. Laiffer, relinquere: 
‘i.e. Amor qui relingui feu demitti nequit. Vel a Teut. ‘et 
‘‘ Belg. Lefchen, extinguere, delere: i. e. Amor, ut dictum ef& 
© fupra, imextinguibilis et indelebilis.” 


, Skinner’s miftake in the etymology of the word, To Latch, 
caufed his miftake in the meaning of the preceding lines ; in © 
which Gower does not fpeak of the love of Polyphemus; but 
of the love of Galathe, which he befought, and could not get, 
could not take hold of, could not Latch. 


‘* Loue wyl none other byrde catche 
‘‘ Though he fet eyther nette or LATCHE.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 127. pag. 2. col, -2. 


“ Thre other thynges that great folace 
‘* Doth to hem that be in my Lace.” - 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 183. pag. 1. οο|..8. 


“‘ So are they caught in loues Lace.” 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 144. pag, 1. col, 2. 


279 “ Loue 


{ 


‘ 
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** Loue that hath the fo fafte 
‘«‘ Knytte and bounden in his Lace.” 


Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 144. pag. %. col. 2. 


«1 haue words 
“* That would be howl'd out in the defert ayre 
“* Where hearing fhould not LatcH them.” 


Macbeth. A. 4. Se. 3. pag. 147. 


Junius, concurring with Minfhew fays—* Larcu, magnam 
κε yidetur habere affinitatem cum B. Leétfe vel Litfe, nexus, 
“ Jaqueolus, quo aliquid continetur ne excidat. M. Cafaubonus 
«6 Angl. Latch per metathefin profluxiffe putat ex ayvarsy.” 


Skinner and Lye concur -that it is—“ fatis manifefte a Lat. 
“< Laqueus.” 


“* Laqueus Nunnefio placet effe a λυγος, id eft, vitex, falix; 
‘¢ ut mutetur vu in a. Malim a Laz, quod fraudem notat, 
«κ Fefto tefte. Vel ab Hebreo.” 

G. I. Vofius. 


Ifaac Voffius diffents from his father, and fays it is—* om- 
ἐ6 nino a κλοιος. I am perfuaded that the Latin Laqueus 
itfelf (as well as the Italian Lacciv) is this fame paft participle 
Lacc or Lacz of Leeccean, Leecgzan. 





Lucx is derived by Minfhew, “ a λαχος. i. Sors, fortuna.” 
By Junius—* a B. Geluck, quod valde affine eft Graco γλυκυ, 
‘© dulce; quod nihil mortalibus videatur fuavius, quam negotia 
“ {ua bene feliciterque adminiftrare. Aliter de vocabuli etymo- 

9 “ logia 
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“ Ἱορία M. Cafaubon, λαγχανω, fortior, fortito obtineo. Te 
© λαχον, quod forte obtigit. Inde Luck et Luckie. Quam- 
“quam dubito utrum ex eadem funt origine, et non potius’ 
‘© Luckie fit ex λευκος, candidus, albys.” 


But tuck (good or bad) is merely the fame participle, and 
means (fomething, any thing) caught. Inftead of faying that a 
perfon has had good Luck; it is not uncommon to fay,—he has 
had a good catch. 


Crutcu is alfo the paft participle of Le-leeccean, capere, 
arripere. | 


“Ig this a dagger which I {ee before. me, 
‘¢ The handle toward my hand? Come, let me cLutcH thee.” 
Macbeth. A. 2. Sc. 1. pag. 196. coh |. 


“ But age with his ftealing fteps 
“ Hath caught me in his cLutcn.” 
Hamlet. pag. 277. 


So cruTcuEs, i. 6. Clutchers (Gelatchers): a3 Fangs and 
Fingers from penzan, and Hand from Ῥεηταπ. Fhough Junius 
would perfuade us that they are—-“ Hamate atque adunce- 
‘‘ ferarum volucrumque predatricum ungulee : a B. Klutfen, 
“ quatere, concutere: item Klet/en, gravi ac refono. ictu per- 


- © cutere.” 


Hank One and the fame werd, only with a different 
Hauyncu final pronunciation, common. throughout the — 
Hince language, either of x. Ch. or Ge. 


Minthew 


1 
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- Minthew derives wauncn from αγκυλος. Junius from αγκων : 
'- quod non modo cubitum, fed quemlibet flexum fignificat :” 
Skinner from ayxy: Menage, the Italian Anca, from αγκων : 
S. Johnfon fays—“  Ητναςξ or Hingle from Hangle or Hang.’ — 
I believe no one ever before faw or heard of Hingle and Hangle. 

All the three words however are merely the patft participle of 
the verb banzan, pendere, To Hang. 


To have a2 HANK upon any one, is, to have a hold upon 
him; or to have fomething Hank, -Hankyd, Hanged or Hung 
upon him, 


_ The wauncu, the part by which the lower limbs are Hankyd 
or Hanged upon the body or trunk. Hence alfo the French 
Hanche, and the Italian and Spanifh Anca. ᾽ 


‘Hincz—That upon which the door is Hung, Heng, | Hyng, 
or Hynge; the verb being thus differently pronounced and 
written. 


« He nanxkyp not the picture of his body upon the croffe 
«6 to teache them his deathe.” 


Declaracion of Chrifte. By Iohan Hoper. cap. 5. 


με The fame body that HANKYD upon the crofe.” 
Id. cap. 8, 


‘‘ And therwithal he sync adowne hys heed 
And fel on knees.” 
1! κι boke 3. fol. 178. pag. 1. col. 2. 


(6 Than 
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« Than Gefmas the thefe whiche HENGE on the lefte fyde 
* of our Lorde fayd thus to our Lorde Ihefu. If thou be 
** God, delyuer bothe the and us. Than Dyfmas that HENGE 
* on the ryglt fyde of our Lorde Ihefu blamed hym for his 


“© wordes.” 
Nycodemus. Gofpell. chap 7. 


“ Abfolon HENGE ftylle by his heer.” 
Diues and Pauper. 4th.comm. cap. 2. 


“6 Example of the theef that HyNGE on the ryght fyde of 


“ Cryfte.” 
Diues and Pauper. 5th comm. eap. 11. 


‘ Thys mater HYNGE in. argument before the fpyrytual 
“ judges by the {pace of xv dayes.” 
| Fabian. parte '7. chap. 248. 


Wake } Are one and the fame word, differently pronounced’ | 
Warontand therefore differently written. Though ac- 
counted Subftantives in conftruGiion; they are merely the paft 
participle of the verb Yecan, Veccean ;. vigilare, excitare, fuf- 

citare, expergifci, folicitare. 


In the old tranflatian of the New Teftament attributed. to 
Wicliffe, we read, 
“; Aboute the fourthe waxkine of the nigt-” 


In the modern tran{lation, | 


“ About the fourth. watcH of the night. ” 
Mark. chap. vi. V. 48. 


9 “ And 
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a HA 
a a ο 


a 
ο. 


through.” 


« And comaundide the porter that he waxe. Therefore 
WAKE Το, forfothe γε witen not whanne the lorde of the 
hous fhall come.” 

s« And commanded the porter to watcH. WatcH ye 
therefore, for ye know not when the mafter of the houfe 


cometh.” 


Mark. chap. xii. V. 34, 35. 


‘ And he cam and fonde hem flepinge, and he feide to 
Petir. Symount, flepift thou, migtett thou not WAKE oon 
hour with me? Wake ye, and preie ye, that ye entre not 
in to temptacion.” 

‘¢ And he cometh and findeth them fleeping, and faith unto 
Peter, Simon, fleepeft thou? Couldeft not thou watcu one 
hour? Warcu ye and ‘Pray; left ye enter into temptation.” 

| Mark. chap. xiv. V. 37, 38. 


“ And if he fhal come in the fecounde waxK1Nc, and if he 
fhal come in the thridde waxinG, and fhal fynde fo, the 
feruauntis ben bleffid. Forfothe wite ye this thing, for yf 


an hufbande man wifte in what hour the theef fhulde come, 


fotheli he fhulde wake and not fuffre his hous to be 


“mynyd.” 


«« Απά if he fhall come in the fecond watcu, ‘or come in 
the third watcu, and find them fo, bleffed are thofe fer- 
vants. And this know, that if the good man of the houfe 
had known what hour the thief would come, he would have 
WATCHED, and not have fuffered his houfe to be broken 


| Luke. chap. xii. V. 98, 39. 


‘“ The 
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.. The conftable of the caftell that kepith al the wacHE.” _ 
. Vif. of P. Ploughman. paff..10. fol. 42. pag. 1. 


‘“ Ne how that Arcite is brent to afgen colde, 

ἐέ Ne how the lyche wake was holde | 

‘¢ All that nyght, ne how the Grekes play 

‘ The wAkE playes, kepe I nat to fay.” 3 

| Knyghtes Tale. fol. xi. pag. 1. 


«6 Al be it fo, that πο tonge may it deuife 

“ Though that I might a thoufande winter tell 
“ The paynes of that curfed houfe of hell, 

“« But for to kepe us from that curfed; place 


“ Wake, and prayeth Iefu of his grace.” 
Freres Tale. fol. 42. ag 1. 


“‘ They nolde drinke in no maner wyle 
«« No drinke, that dronke might hem: make 
« But there in abftynence pray and wAKE 


‘*. Left that they deyden.” 
Sompners Tale. «οἱ. 43. 


“¢ Saynt Poule byddeth us WAKE in all manner befynette of 


«6 gode werkes.” 
Diues and Pauper. 10th comm. cap. 6. 


Awake is the fame paft participle of Yecan, preceded by 
a; the ufual Anglofaxon prefix to the paft tenfe. 


Hence too, I believe, the old Italian words Avaccio and 
Avacciare ; which have fo exceedingly diftreffed their etymo- 
logifts.. The Italians not having a w, and pronouncing ο as 


we pronounce cy, have made Avaccio from Apec, or Awatch ; 
‘Aaa which 
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which appears to me to be its meaning in all the paffages 
where Avaccio is employed. 


F. 


Though it is not much to our prefent purpofe, I cannot but 
notice a word in our own language, as little underftood by.us. 
I mean the common nautical term avast: which feems to 
. fupply the place of our antient Yare, Yare. Skinner fays, it . 
means—‘ QOcyus faceffe, hinc te proripe, abi quam ptimum ; 
‘ vox nautis ufitatiflima: fort. a prep. Lat. 4b et Belg. 
“ Haeften, feftinare; q. d. Hinc feftines.” This is given by 
Skinner only as a conjecture ; but it is not a happy one: for 
this Latin and Dutch mixture makes but an ill-afforted Englith 
compound. Apothecaries often complain of the phyfician’s 
want of fkill in pharmacy. S. Johnfon, without even a glimpfe 
of the meaning of the word, fays—‘‘ Avast, adv. [from Ba/ta, 
“ Ital. It is enough] Enough. Ceafe.” 


H. 

Skinner and Johnfon differing thus widely in the import of 
the word, as well as in its derivation, I may be permitted to 
differ from both ; and to offer my conjecture. Avast, when 
ufed by feamen, always precedes fome orders or fome conver- 
fation. It cannot. therefore mean Abi quam primum. Hinc te 
proripe: neither can it mean Ceafe. Enough. Avast anf{wers 
the fame purpofe as— Hearkye, Lift, Attend, Take heed, Eala, 
Hola, or (as the French ufed to begin the exercife of their 
foldiers) Alerte. Like the Italian Avacci, I think it means— 
Be attentive, Be on the Watch, 1. 6. AWAKE. I do not under- 
take to fhew the gradations of the corruption. | 
| Ῥλος 
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Ῥλοκ Of thefe words, 8. Johnfon fays, | 


PaTCH 
-ὰ “ Pacx—pack, Dutch.” 


PaGE | 

PaGEANT [  «& Parcu—pezzo, Italian.” 
Pisu 

Psuaw « Pace—page, French.” 


This Dutch, this Italian, and this French derivation (which 
‘explain nothing; and in point of fignification leave us juft 
where we were without them) he takes from Skinner. He © 
then proceeds upon his own bottom. 


Ῥλασαντ. Of this word the etymologifts give us no fatis- 
** factory account. It may perhaps be Payen Geant, a Pagan 
* Giant; a reprefentation of triumph ufed at return from 
‘¢ holy wars ;—as we have yet the Saracen’s head.” 


_ Undoubtedly we have in London the fign of the Saracen’s 

head. Undoubtedly Payen is French, and Geant is French: 
ο put thefe words—Un Payen Geant—were never yet feen fo 
coupled in French. He proceeds, 


© PatcuerRy, Botchery, Bungling work, Forgery. A word 
‘ not in ufe.” 


‘ PaGEantTRyY, Pomp. Show.” 

“ Pisi, interj, A contemptuous exclamation. This is 
‘¢ fometimes fpoken and written psHaw. I know not their 
<6 ‘ etymology, and imagine them formed by Chance.” 


“AaagQ ο His 
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His cnaxce is not half fo difgufting as his Payen Geant : 
and it would have been better for his readers; would have | 
faved him a little trouble; and been no difgrace to Ais philo- 
fophy; if he had at once affigned CHANCE as the common 
caufe of all the words in the language. 


A 


The word patcu however having been formerly applied to 
men, and paTCuERY to their conduct ; and thefe applications 
of thofe words being no longer in common ufe; the commen- 
tators of Shakefpear (in whofe writings they are frequent) were 
compclled to inquire into the meaning | of the wards PATCH 
and PATCHERY. 


‘¢ What a py’de ninnie’s this. Thou {curuy PATCH.” 
Tempeft. pag. 12. col. 1. 


Mr. Steevens fays—* It fhould be remembered that Trin- 
«6 culo is no failor, but a Jefter, and is fo called in the ancient | 
“ Dramatis Perfone. He therefore wears the party-coloured 
“ drefs of one of thefe characters.” 


Mr. Malone fays—<« Dr. Johnfon obferves that Caliban 
‘© could have no knowledge of the ftripéd coat ufually worn 
‘ by fools ; and would therefore transfer this. fpéech to Ste- 
‘“‘ phano. But though Caliban might not know this circum- 
«« ftance, Shakefpear did. Surely. he who’ has gi¥en.,to all 
“ countries and all ages the manners of his own, might forget 
“ himfelf here, as well as in other places.” 
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“ §. p. Mome, Malthorfe, Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, PATCH. 
“ E. p. What PATCH is made our porter °° 
Comedy of Errors, pag. 90. col. 1. 


Mr. Steevens fays— Patcu, 1. e. A fool. Alluding to the 
δὲ parti-coloured coats worn by the licens’d fools or jefters of 
“ the age.” 


** A crew of PATCHES, rude mechanicals, 
5, That worke for bread upon Athenian ftals.” 
Midfummer Nights Dreame. pag. 151. col. I. 


- What were’ the Commentators to do here? Thefe were not 
licenced Jefters, in parti-coloured coats: a crew of Jefters : 
but rude mechanicals, working for bread upon ‘their ftalls. 


Johnfon fays—“ Patcu was in old language ufed as a term 
“ of opprobry ; perhaps with much the fame import as we 
© ufe ragamuffin or tatterdemalion *.” 

T. Warton—*“ This common opprobrious term probably 
‘¢ took its rife from Patcu, Cardinal Wolfey’s fool. In the 
κ Weftern Counties, Cro/s-patch is {till ufed for perver/e, ill- 
“ natured fool.” 

Steevens—* The name was rather taken from the patel’ a 
‘¢ or pyed coats worn by the fools or jefters of thofe times.” 





* Thefe explanatory words are tlemfelves thus erplained by Johnfon ; 


‘* Ragamuffin—from Rag, and I know not what elfe.” 


“ Tatterdemalion—Zatter and I know not what.” | 
| Tyrwhit 
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66 


Tyrwhit—“ I fhould fuppofe parca to be merely a corrup- 


tion of the Italian Pazzo, which fignifies properly a Fool. 
So, in the Merchant of Venice, Shylock fays of Launcelot— 
The patcu is kind enough—after having juft called him— 


‘¢ That fool of Hagar’s offspring.” 


όν 
a“ 


ο. 
wn 
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66 


Malone—“ This term fhould feem to have come into ufe 
from the name of a celebrated fool. This 1 learn from 
Wilfon’s Art of Rhetorique— A word-making, called of the 


-Grecians onomatopeia, is when we make words of our own 


mind, fuch as be derived from the nature of things; as to 
call one PATCHE or COWLSON, whom we fee to do a thing 
foolifhly : becaufe thefe two in their time were notable 
fools.”—Probably the drefs which the celebrated patcuE 
wore, was, in allufion to his name, patched or parti-coloured. 
Hence the ftage fool has ever fince been exhibited in a 
motley coat. Patcue, of whom Wilfon f{peaks, was Car- 
dinal Wolfey’s fool.” | 


“ There is ten thoufand— 

‘““ Geefe? villaine, 

‘¢ Souldiers, Sir. 

‘© What fouldiers? PATCH. 

What fouldiers? Whey-face.” 
Nlacbeth. pag. 42. 


Steevens again fays—* An appellation of contempt, alluding 
to the py'd, patch’d, or parti-coloured coats antiently worn 
by the fools belonging to noble families.” 


| Johnfon, 
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Johnfon, Steevens, Warton, and Malone affume, for the 
purpofe of their explanation, that Patched means the fame as 
pyed or particoloured, But this affumption every hufwife can 
contradict. , 


In the following paflages of Shakefpear can they find any 
pying or par ticolouring | ? 


“ And oftentimes, excufing of a fault 
“ Doth make the fault the worfe by th’ excufe : 
‘As PATCHES, fet upon a little breach, 
“ Difcredite more in hiding of the fault, 
‘“‘ Than did the fault before it was fo patch’d.” 
King John. pag. 14. col. 2 


They who put patches on a little breach, to hide it, are careful 
that the colour fhall as nearly as poffible refemble that upon 
which they put it. 


“ Other diuels that fuggeft by treafons, 

«« Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

“ With paTcHEs, colours, and with formes being fetch’t 

‘© From giftering JSemblances of piety.” 

Henry V. pag. 75. col. 1. 
ο 
κε Here is fuch Patcherie, fuch jugling and fuch knauerie: 
“ all the argument 15 a cuckold and a whore.” 


Troylus and Crefida. (pag. 87.) 


‘‘ There’s neuer a one of you but trufts a knaue, 
“ That mightily deceiues you. 
δν Do we, my lord-? 
. ® “1, and 
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«1, and you heare him cogge, fee him diffemble, 
“ Know his grofle ΡΑΊ6ΗΕΒΥ, loue him, feede him, 
“ Keepe in your bofome, yet remaine affur'd 
“ That he’s a made-up villaine.” 
3 Timon of Athens. pag. 96. col. 1. 


But befide the words patcu and PaTCHERY, Shakefpear 
applies the word pack in a manner now almoft obfolete. 


* What hath bin feene 
‘¢ Fither in tnuffes, and packtncs of the dukes, 
** Or the hard reine which both of them hath borne 
“ Againft the old kinde king.” 
| | Lear. pag. 296. col. 1. 


Upon this paffage Mr. Steevens fays—“* PackINeGs are un- 
‘* derhand contrivances. So, in Stanyhurft’s Virgil. 1582.— 
“© With two gods packING, one woman filly to cozen.”—We 
“ full talk of PacKING juries.” - 


{6 She, Eros, has 
“ Packt cards with Cafars, and falfe plaid my glory 
* Unto an enemies triumph.” 
Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 369. col. 1. 


Yo thefe inftances from Shakefpeare we may add fome 
others, written before Shakefpeare’s time ; one in the reign of. 
Henry the feventh; before Wolfey was a Cardinal, or had 
a fool. 


“ King Rycharde did preferre fuch byfhops to bifhoprykes, 
“6 as could neyther teache nor preache, nor knewe any thinge 
5 ἐς οὗ 
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«ε of the Scripture of God, but onely to ‘call for theyr tythes 
‘“‘ and duties, and to helpe to ferue his luftes and pleafures ; 
6 whiche in dede were not worthye the name of byfhops, but 
“ rather of noughtye packzs difguifed in byfhoppes ap- 


<< parell.” 
Falian. Vol. 2. pag. 343. 


‘“* Some haue a name for thefte and bribery, 
‘¢ Some be called crafty, that can pyke a purfe, 
ἔ Some men be made of for their mockery, 
** Som careful cokolds, fom haue their wiues curfe, 
“‘ Som famous witwoldes, and they moche wurfe, 
. § Som lidderous, fom lofels, fom naughty pacKEs, 
** Som facers, fom bracers, fom make gret cracks.” 
Skelton. pag. 15. Edit. 1736. 


“ T tell you nothing nowe of many a noughtye PacKkE} 
“ many a flecke-and his make, that maketh their ymages 
ἑ6 metinges at thefe. holfum hallowes.” 

Sir T. Mores Workes. A Dialogue Gc. pag. 140. 


Now, if you have well confiderted the ufe and fignification 
of the words PACK, PATCH and PATCHERY in the above dif- 
ferent paffages ; I think I fhall not furprize you, when I affirm ΄ 
that ΡΛΟΚ, PaTCH (in both its applications, viz. to men or to 
ο. clothes) and ΡΑΘΕ, are the fame ραβ participle pac (differently 

pronounced and therefore differently written, with x, cH, of 
GE) of the Anglofaxon verb Pecan, Pseccean, To deceive by 
falfe appearances, imitation, refemblance, femblance, or repre- 
fentation ; to counterfeit ; to delude; to illude ; to diffemble ; 
to impote upon. And that PAGEANT is «by 9 frgall variation 

Bbb of 
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of pronunciation) merely the prefent participle, Peecceand, of 
the fame verb.—Pacheand, Pacheant, Pageant. 


«1 will put on his prefence ; let Patroclus make his demands 
~ tome: You fhall fee the pageant of Ajax.” 
: Troylus and Creffida. 


** With him Patroclus 

‘“* Upon a lazie bed, the liue-long day 

“ Breakes fcurril jefts, 
© And with ridiculous and aukward ation, 
““ Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 

‘‘ He PAGEANTS Us.” 


Troylus and Creffida. 


The ejaculations ΡΙ5Η and psuaw are the Anglofaxon Prec, 
Peeca: pronounced PESH, PESHA (A broad). And are equi- 
valent to the ejaculation—Trumpery! Ἱ. e. Tromperie from - 
Tromper. 


As fervants were contemptuoufly called Harlot, Varlet, Valet 
and Knave; fo were they called Pack, Patch and Page. And 
from the fame fource is the French race and the Italian 
PAGGIO. 


But if you fhall be pleafed rather to fuppofe that the 
Englifh word pace comes from the French, and the French 
from the Italian; becaufe that is the order in which you 
Jearned thofe languages: What will: you gain by {ας a fuppo- 
fition ? You muft ftill go on, and inquire the meaning of 
PaaGio. And all the fafisfaction you will obtain, will be; 

0 that 
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that fome will tell you, it comes either from the Latin Peda- 
gium, or from Fabeus, or from the Greek was, or from the 
Turkith Peik, or from the Perfian Bagoas. But ftill you will 
have made no progrefs: for the meaning of any one of thefe 
words (diftinét from its application) they will not attempt to- 
tell you. 


Ῥ, 
od the office of PAGE was an inferior {tation, your etymology 
would have more probability; but you know there is much 
difpute upon that fubject; and that many contend, it was a 
poft of honour and diftinction, unlikely to receive fo degrading 
an appellation. 


| H. 

A page of honour, comparatively with other pages, was no ΄ 
doubt in a poft of honour. But of the grandeur of the ftation 
you may judge by what follows. 


_ © Sir knight, I pray thee to tell me what thou art, and of 
“ thy being. Iam no knight, faid Sir Gawaine, I haue been 
‘‘ brought up many yeares in the gard-robe, with the noble 
‘¢ prince king Arthur for to take heede to his armour and his 
‘“‘ other aray, and for to point his paultockes that belongeth 
“ to him felfe. At Chriftmas laft hee made me Yeoman, and 
‘¢ gaue me horfe and harneis and an hundred pound in money, 
‘* and if fortune be my friend, I doubt not but to be well ad- _ 
“6 uanced and holpen by my liege lord. Ah,~faid Priamus, if 
ο his Knaves be fo keene and fierce, then his knights be paffing 
«6 good. Now for the kinges loue of heauep, whether you be | 
| Bbb2 “ knight ° 
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‘© knight or knaue, tell me thy name. By god, faid Sir Gawaine,, 
“ now will I tel the truth, my name is Sir Gawaine, and knowen 
TI am in his noble court and in his chamber, and on of the 
‘© knights of the round table, he dubbed me a duke with his. 
δὲ own hande, therefore grudge not if his grace is to me fortune. 
ο». and common, it 15 the goodnefie of god that lent to me my 
“ fitrengoth. Now am I better pleafed, faid Priamus, then if 
έε thou hadft giuen me all the prouince of Paris the rich, I 

‘‘ had rather to be torne with wild horfes then any Varlet 
' & fhould haue wonne fuch lots, or any PAGE or Pricker fhould 
«« haue had the price of me.” 

Hift. of Prince Arthur. chap. 97. 


_ Our Ίψερο lorde the kyng hath power and fredom, of a: 
“ paGE for to make a Yoman, of a Yoman a Gentylman, of « 
“ Gentylman a Knight, of a poore man a grete Lord, without 
“ Jeue or helpe of the planetes.” | 

, Diues and Pauper. 1 comm. cap. 17.. 


WW REST The: paft participle of the verb Ypercan, torquere;, 
Waist Sintorquere, To. I¥reft. 


“ It caufeth hertes no lenger to debate: 
“ That parted ben with the wresTe of hate.” - 
Lufe of our Lady. peg. 176.. 


-Wrist, which 19 the fame participle,. was. formerly ealled 
bandpynyc. 1 ec. Handarift, or Handwreft.. 


‘Grist—(Ee-pryed):ithe paft participle of Ge-piyan, Gre-hipyyans, 
eoptundere, conterere, collidere. ToCruh. Fo Cxufk comes. 
. from: 
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frenr the fame.verb. As does alfo the French Efcrafer, Ecrafer.. 
PRISGAN, PA-hHRISGAN. NS-TA-ARISGAN. 


Ἐν The paft participle of fneman,. facere.. 
‘. The Latin Forme, by a common tranfpofition, is likewife 
from the fame verb: But if this derivation fhould not pleafe: 
you ; fee whether you will be better off with the Latin. εἰγ-- 
mologifis.. 


«6 Forma ab antiquo Formus, id eft,. calidus:;: quia ex calore 
“ nativo provenit. Nonnullis placet, ut καλον juxta Platonem: 
“ venit are τα xarev, id eft, vacare; quia pulcra hominem ad: 
“ fe alliciunt :. ita Formam effe ab ορµη;. quia impetu quodam 
homines ad Forme amorem.impellantur.. Sane fpiritus afper: 
cerebro abit in Ε. Atque idem locum habeat, fi Forma dedu- ΄ 
catur ab όραμα. quod ab όραω,. video. Et fane hoc prioribus. 
impenfius placuit. Quare vel iftud verum erit:: νε] κατα. 
µεταθεσιν fuerit Forma ex Dorico. µορφα. pro µορφη, quod idem 
ac Foxma. Indeque Ovidio. Morpheus di€tus foini vel filius. 
vel minifter; quod. varias Formas in dormientium φαντασια- 
“ gignat.” Voffius. | 


|” 


6 


FLraw—The paft participle of rlean, excoriare, To. Flay. 
σελ 7The paw participle of pa Leoman,. Lroman, Γιο- 
Groom f§leoman, be-homaa, radiare,. corufeare, lucere. 


“ This light and this teem thal Lucifer ablend.” 
Kil, of -P..Ploughman. paff..19. fol. 99. pag. 1. 


ϱ, | «ΟΥ 
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“ © Cynthia, if thou fhouldeft continue at thy fulneffe &c: 

‘ but thou, thinking it fufficient if once in a moneth we enjoy 
‘a plimpfe of thy majeftie, thou doeft decreafe thy glemes.” 
Endimion. By Iohn Lilly. A& 1. Sc. 1. 


εε Τ have methinks a kind of fever upon me: a certain 
‘ GLOOMINEsSS Within me, doubting, as it were, betwixt two 
« paffions.” 
B. and Fletcher. The Woman Hater. 


‘“ The field, all iron, caft a GLEAMING brown.” - 
Paradife Regained. Book 3. v. 326. 


The Latin Lumen is the paft participle of Lioman.. 
Lonc—tThe paft participle of Lengian, extendere, produ- 
cere. Nor can any other derivation be found for the Latin 


Longus *. 


SLEEVE—a.S. plyp. Formerly called €apm-plipe: that with 
which the arm is covered : The paft participle of rleran, induere. 


Sleevele/s means without a cover, or pretence. 





* G. 1. Voffius tells us—“ Lonous a Linea que porrefta eft: Ita. 
“ Tfidorus. Vel potius a longa figura venabuli aut lances, quam Greci 
** λογχην vocant: Ita Ceefar Scaliger. Item Petrus Nunnefius.” © 


But Ifaac Voffius tells us—“ Eft ex Greco oYx0s, λαογκος, λογχος: nifi 
* forfan ex dorsxos, Lol. Aodsxog,” 


Bep 
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Brep—i. 6. Stratum. The ραβ participle of Beobdian, fternere. 
Therefore we {peak of a Garden-bed and a Bed of Gravel, &c. 
And in the Anglofaxon Bebb is fometimes ufed for a table. 


Patu—tThe paft tenfe and participle of PeSSian, concul- 
care, pedibus obterere. 


Nest—tThe paft participle of Neyan, vifere, vifitare, to vifit 
frequently, to haunt. 


Grass—That which is grazed or fed upon by cattle :- the 
paft participle of Upapian, To Graze. 


Quac—The paft participle of ‘Cpacian, tremere. 


MeEapD — ie s. Wen (i.e. Waped) Mowed, the pat parti- 
Meapow Jciple of Wapan, metere. 


5“ place fhut in and faftened, in which birds are 
σλας —2 confined. Alfo a place in which malefactors 
are confined. 
Gace —By which a man is bound to certain fulfilments. 
Ww -ᾖ which fervants are bound to perform certain 
AGES— 
duties. 
λα —By which the mouth is confined from fpeaking. 
Kee —!In which fith or liquors are fhut in and confined. 
Κεν —By which doors, &c. are confined and faftened. . 
Quay —By which the water is confined and fhut out. . 


All thefe I believe to be the paft participle of the verb 
Leezzian, obferare. 


From 
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From the fame Anglofaxon verb are the French Cage, Gage, 
Gages, Gageure, Engager, Quai: the Italian Gaggia, Gaggio, 
Gabbia; and the antieat Latin Catare: which have fo much 
bewildered the different Etymologifts. 


Grave : | 

Grove | par and Ώρα} ferve equally in the Anglofaxon 
Groove | for GRAVE or GRovE. GRAVE, GROVE, GROOVE 
καστ {are the paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of 
Gror Isparan, fodere, infculpere, excavare. 

Grotro | 


“ But o alas, the Rhetorikes {wete 
‘* Of Petrake fraunces that coude fo endyte, 
<* And Tullius, with all his wordes whyte 
*“ Full longe agone, and full olde of date 
«6 Is dede a las, and paffed into fate, | 
«« And eke my maifter Chaucers nowe is GRAUE, 
“. The noble rethore, poete of Britaine.” 
Lydgate’s Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 96. 


“ Eleyne and eke Policene 
‘* Hefter alfo and Dido with her chere — 
** And riche Candace of Ethiope quene, 
““ Lygge they nat GRAUE under colours grene.”’ 
— Lyfe of our Lady. pag. 197. 


Grarr (fometimes written σπ ΑΣΕ) is the fame paft tenfe 
par, with the participial termination ED. GRaF-ED, GRAPD, 
GRAFT. 


“ Το 
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« Litle meruail it is though enuy bean ungracious Grae, 
“ for it cometh of an ungracious ftocke.” 
Sir T. More. De quatuor noviffimis. pag. 85. 


In crot, from Grart (a broad) the F is fuppreffed, and 
GROTTO (or rather 6ΒΟΤΤΑ *) is obliged to the Italians. for its 
terminating vowel. : 


Πειι ... | : 
Heet |All thefe words, now fo differently applied, are 
Ἡτει {| merely the fame paft participle of the Anglofaxon 
Hae | verb belan, tegere: in Old Englifh To Hele, To 
που» | Heal, or To Hil. : 
Hat | .- 

Hurt | « « Ny! ye be bify, feiynge what fhulen we ete, 
Hore |“ ether what fhulen we drynke, ether with what | 
Ἡοιτ |“ fhulen we be m1L1p.” 

Hoitp Matheu. chap. vi. (v. 31.) 


‘© The litil fhip was HILID with wawys.” 
Matheu. cap. viii. (v. 94.) 


«6 1 was herborles, and ye gederiden me, ether herbourden 
“ me, nakid and ye HILIDEN me.” 
Matheu. cap. xxv. (v. 36.) 


« Tuft men fhulen anfwere, whanne feigen we thge nakid 


“ and we HILIDEN thee.” 
Mathew. cap. xxv. (v. 38.) 





* Menage derives GroTTa from xpyrra. 


Cece .- « And 
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« And thei entringe in to the fepulcre fayen a yong oon: 
*¢ HILID with a white ftoole fittinge on the right half.” 
Mark. cap. xvi. (v. 5.) 


«« Forfothe no man Ἡρίίηρο a lanterne ΗΙΙΙΤΗ it with a 
“ veffel, ether puttith under a bedde, but on a candilftik.” 
Luk. cap. vill. (v. 16.) 


«« No man ligtneth a lanterne and puttith in HIDLIs, nether 
«6 undir a bufshel, but on a candilftik.” 
Luk. cap. xi. (ν. 33. 


« Forfothe no thing 16 HILID whiche fhal not be fhewid, 
nether hid that fhal not be witt.” 


4. 
wn” 


Luk. cap. xii. (ν. 2.) 


εε Thanne thei fhulen bigynne to feie to mounteyns, falle ye 
* doun on us: and to litil HILLIS, HILE ye us.” 
Luk. cap. xxiii. (v. 30.) 


“ Seie thou not in thin herte, who fhal ffie in to heuene, 
& that is to feie for to lede doun crift ? or who fhal go doun in 
“ to depnefie, or HELLE, that 1 is for to agen clepe crift fro the 
“ dede {piritis.” 
Romayns. cap. x. (v. 6, 1) 


« Eche man preyinge or propheciynge, the heed Η1ΙΤΟ. 
κα defoulith his heed, forfothe eche womman preiynge or pro~ 
“ pheciynge, the heed not H1IL1D, defoulith her heed.” 

1. Corinthies. cap. xi. (v. 4, 5.) 


κ That 
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«ε That in the name of Πιεία eche kne be bowid of heuenli 


 thingis and erthly and HELLIS.’ 
Philippenfis. cap. 11. ‘(v. 10.) 


‘© And for he was of the fame crafte, he dwelllide at hem 
“and wrougte, forfothe thei weren of tenefectorie craft, that 
“ is to make HILYNGIS to traueilynge men.’ | 

Dedis. cap. xviii. (v. 8.) 


** And al the houfes bene xYLEpD-hales and chambress” 
Vif. of P. Ploughmax. paff. 6. fol. 90. pag. 1. 


‘* And yet me marueijed more howe many other birds 
“. Hydden and ΗΥΙΡΕΝ her egges fuli derne.” 


Vif. of Ρ. Ploughman, pai. 12. fol. 58. pag. 2 


“ Kind kenned Adam to knowe his priuy membres. 
“ And taught him and Eve to ny Li: hem with leaues.” 


Vif: of P. Ploughman. paff. 13. fol. 63. pag. 1. 


« Lewed men many times mafters they appofen | 
“¢ Why Adam ne HILLED not firft his mouth that eat the apple 
“| Rather than his licham alowe.” 


Vif. of P. Ploughman. pat 13. fol. 63. pag. 2. 


α΄ What highteft thou, ‘I pray the, HEAL not thy name.” 
Vif, of Ρ. Ploughman. ρ8Ώ. 21. fol. 116. pag. 9, 


As fhe that was not worthie here . 
Το ben of loue a chambrere. a, 
.. “ For fhe no counfaile couth HELE.” | 
| Gower. lib. 3. fol. 52 pag. 1. col. 1. 


Me 7 Cecgz © “ For 
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“ For 1 have in you fuche a trifte 
«6 As ye that be my foule hele, 
“ That ye fro me ho thynge woll HELE.” 

Gower. lib. 4. fol. 62. pag. 2. col. 4. 


ε She toke up turues of the londe 
κ Without helpe of mans.honde - 
“ And HELED with the grene gras.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 105. pag. 2. col. 1. 


6 Murdre is waltfome and abhominable 
“ To god, that fo jufte is and reafonable 
6 That he ne wol it fuffre HEALED to be, 
“ Though it abyde a yere, two or thre 
“* Murdre wol-out.” 
Tale of the Nonnes Prieft. fol. 89. pag. 1. col. 4. 


“af And fome men fain, that great delyte haue we 
« For to ben holde ftable and eke fecre 
* And in ο purpofe ftedfaftly to dwell 
“ And nat bewray thing that men us tell, 
“. But that tale is not worth a rake ftele, 
«6 Parde we women can no thyng HELE, 
‘© Witneffe of Midas, wol ye here the tale.” 
Wife of Bathes Tale. fol. 38, pag. 2. col kk. 


.“ For which I wol not hyde in HOLDE 
«Νο priuete that me is tolde, 
“ That I by worde ος fygne ywis 
‘* Ne wol make hem knowe what it is, 
“ And they wollen alfo tcllen me, 
“ They HELE fro me no priuyte.” 
Romaunt of the Rofe. folk. 104. pag,.1. coli 1:. 


66 His: 
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“ His brade fobulderis wee cled and over HETED 
“ With ane young bullis hyde newly of Aynt.” 
ο... .. Deug las. boake 11, pag. $8$.. 


al Eheas houit ftil the fchot to hyde, 
“ Him. fchroudand ‘under hys armour and his foheild 
_ © Bowaad his hock, and ftude a lytle on nz1Lp.” 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 427.. 


8 « And fyrie Phlegon. his dym: nychtis ftede: 
2, “ Douwkit {a depe his hede in fludis gray, 
ο νο ™ That Phebus rollis doun under HEL away: 
*  @ And Hefperus in. the Weft with: bemes brycht 
ges Upipringis ag fore rydare of the nycht.” 
BASS | Douglas. Prol. to booke 13. pag. 449: 


ar, 
sr 
a et ὃν, 
Py, 


f kL. », ve . 
MS 


vi ats 


ee . Taye it ina troughe of βοπο and ασε it wyth Jede‘clofe 


| @ and jufte, and after do bynde it wyth barres of iron in motte: . 


“ Hrongeft and fure wife.” 
Fabian. Parte 6. chap. 215. 


Ray. faye To. HEAL, {ο cover. Suffex. As—* To meat. 
“ the fire.-—To neat a houfe.—To HEAL a perfon in bed;, 
κ 1.6. to cover them. ab a. s. Delan. Το hide, to cover... 
“ Hence, in the Weft,. he that covers a houfe with flates,. is: 
“. called' a HEALER OF HELBLIER. 


Ray. South and Εαβ Country Words. pag. 78.. 


Hrexi—any. place,.or fome place: covered. over .. 





* Minthew derives-wELL from-Eas, lacus—palus.. 


HEEw. 
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HeE.t—that part of the foot which 15 covered bgithe leg *. 
cn oe 
Ἠτιι---8ηΥ heap of earth, or ftone, ke. by which the plain 
or level furface of the earth is covered +. | 


HALE—i. €. HEALED, OF WHOLE. 


Wnuore—the fame as HALF, i. e. covered.—It was formerly 
written HOLE, without the w.—As, a wound or fore is HEALED 
Or WHOLE, that 1s, covered over by the fkin. Which manner 
of expreffion will not feem extraordinary, 1f we confider our 
ufe of the word Re-cover. | 

Hati—a covered building, where perfons affemble, or where- 
goods are protected from the weather tf. 


Les HALLES in French has the fame fignification. 


«« Ce font des places et lieux publics couverts pour y 
‘* vendre les denrées a l'abri.”"—* In quibus tempore pluviali 





* Minfhew derives HEEL from xmas, tumor. Skinner from “ ‘sAos, 
«« clavus, et fecundario, callofum illud tuberculum quod medici clavum 
«6 dicunt; nos Angli, a Corn: fort. quia os hoc inftar capitis clavi ferrei, 
‘¢ γε] potius clavi morbi, protuberat.” 

1 Πτα, Junius fays—“ videri poteft abfciffum ex κολωνη vel κολωνος. 
«* Plures derivarunt ab High, altus.”. — 

{Παιν fay the etymologifts, from the Latin Aula and the Greek 
evan, Junius thinks from '' aAws, atrium; vel ab avaw, quod .figniticat 
“ oblongum locum.” _ 


‘¢ omnes 
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** omnes mercatores merces fuas mundiflime venderent.”— 
‘* Le lieu auquel pour l’exercice du commerce on s’affemble 
*‘-de toutes parts, mefme es jours ordinaires de marché, et 
ε auffi pour conferer et communiquer.”— Domus quevis in 
«6 qua merces plurimorum confervantur.” 


The French etymologifts were all clear enough in the appli- 
cation of:the ποτά; but trifled egregioufly when they fought 
#s derivation from the Latin Aula, or Area, or Hailus. *-qui 
ες (fay they) dans les loix barbares fignifie Rameau.” Or from. 
the Greek. adsa, αλισαι, wAwy, αλως. | 


"Ἠυμα---οξ a nut, &c. That by which the nut is covered. 
Huti—of a fhip. That part which is cavered in the water. 
Hote—fome place covered over *. 

You fhall feek for notes to hide your heads in.” | 
Ποι,τ.---Ηοίεᾶ, Hol’d, Holt. A rifing ground or knoll covered 


with trees. | | αν. 


Ποιυ---Ας the Hold of a fhip: in which things are covered ; 
or the covered part of a fhip t- 





* Minfhew derives noxe from Κοιλος, cavus. '' Alludit etiam (fays 
“ Skinner) αυλαξ, fulcus : ανλων, foffa feu convallis oblonga ; γωλεα, lati- 
“ bula ferarum ; Κωλον, Kodo», inter alia, alvus; et φωλεος, antrum. 


f Skinner has well defcribed HoLT and HOLD, though he miffed their 
derivation. Hop of a fhip, he fays—“ fie dicitur contabulatio navis 
‘“‘ infima, ubi penus navis conditur.” And Hart— Nemus feu arbo- 
“ rum quarumvis denfius confitarum multitudinem defignat.” 

4. | 1 cannot 
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F. 


1 cannot perceive that HoLE always means covered; though 
Ὅ it may in the inftance you have chofen to produce. Canrot 
I drill a yoLEe in the centre of this thilling § ? And then where 
will be the covering ? 


’ 


Η. 


After you have fo drilled it, break it diametrically: and 
then where will be the nore? Of the, two pieces each will 
have a notch in it; but no HOLE will remain. 


A sHapDE >Which our etymologifts unneceffarily derive 

A ΠΑΡΟΥΝ (from the Greek cxa, mean (fomething, afiy 

A sHaw thing) fecluded, feparated, retired; or (fome- 

A SHED thing) by which we are /feparated from the 
weather, the fun, &c. They are the paft tenfe and therefore 
ο paft participle of yceavan, feparare, fegregare, dividere. 


“ Hantit to ryn in woddis and in scHawis.” 
Douglas. booke 5. pag. 137. 


-** Quher that the ο happy fpayman on his gyfe 
“‘ Pronuncit the feftuale haly facrifice, 
5 And the fat offerandis did you call on raw 
“ To banket amyd the derne bliffit scuaw.” 
Douglas. booke 11. pag. 391. | 


~Lewp?)Lewp, in Anglofaxon Lepeb, is almoft equivalent 
» Day te wicked ; except that it includes no agency of in- 

fernal fpirits; it mocans mifled, led aftray, deluded, impafed upon, 
ι betrayed 
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betrayed into error. Lerw’p is the paft participle, and Σας ἐν 


the paft tenfe and therefore paft participle of the Anglofaxon 
verb Lzpan, prodere, tradere, to delude, to miflead. 


ΓΕΝ, in its modern application, is confined to thofe who 
are betrayed. or mifled by one particular paffion: it was antiently 
applied to the profanum culgus at large; too often mifled 
through ignorance. 


F. 


Our word mawy feems to me a ftrange word, and its uféin . -- 
our language ftil ftranger. There is nothing like it, I believe, 
in the ufe of the equivalent words of any other languages. 
What is its intrinfic meaning ? Is it a fubftantive or an adjec- 
tive? What is the rule of its employment? Dr. Lowth is 
extremely. puzzled with it: amongft other perplexing paffages 
_ he cites the following ; 


“ How Many a meffage would he fend.” 
Swift. Verfes on dis own Death. 


On which, Lowth fays—“ He would fend Many a meffage— 
is right: but the queftion How, feems to deftroy the unity or 
collective nature of the idea: and therefore it ought to have 
been expreffed, if the meafure would have allowed of it, with- 
out the Article, in the plural number,—“ how Many meffages,” 


H. 
The bifhop miftakes in one point. ‘“ Many a mefuge”—is 
not right : except by a corrupt cuftom. There is a corruption 
| Ddd ‘here 
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_ here in this familiar expreffion ; which, not being obferved by 
Lowth, made him fuppofe this a, to be an Article ;_ and there- 
fore wade him attempt to arrange the ufe of it, as an Article, 
on fuch occafions; and to reduce it to fome regularity. 


ἑ6 α made a finer end, and went away, and it had beene any 
‘© chriftome child: α parted eu’n juft betweene twelue and 
Ἶεε one. How now Sir Τομ (quoth I*) what mane Be a good 
“ cheare: fo a cryed out, God, God, God, three or foure 
“ times: now J, to comfort him, bid him a fhould not thinke 
κε of God: I hop’d there was n» neede to trouble himfelfe with 
‘any fuch thoughts yet: fo « bad me lay more clothes on 


«6 his feet.” | | 
Henry V. pag. 75. 


So,-in page 78 of the fame play, Gower fays to Fluellen— 
‘© Here a comes.” 


Sir T. More, as we have feen, writes—“ Burne up, quoth a.” 


So we fay—John a Nokes, Tom a Stiles, Thomas -α 
Becket, &c. 





* Becaufe the third perfon fingular of our Englith verbs is ufually 
defignated by eth or th; miany ignorant perfons, affeéting to fhew a 
fuperior propriety of fpeech, are fhocked at the exprefion—Quoth F— 
asa falfe concord ; and affectedly depart from the cuftomary phrafe, 
and write—Quod J. But Quoth J, is firiétly accurate for faid IJ. The 
th in Quoth, does not defignate the third perfon. The verb is Lpetan, 
and its paft tenfe is Lpos o or Quoth. 


3 | In 
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[η all the above paffages and in fimilar phrafes, which are 
_common enough, a, by a flovenly pronunciation, ftands fome- 
times for He, fometimes for She, and fometimes for Of. The 
‘ufe of a after the word many is a fimilar corruption for Of; 
and has no connection whatever with the Article a, i. e. One. 


Inftead of this corrupt a after MANY, was formerly written 
Of, without the corruption.’ 


ε Ye fpend a great MEANY OF wordes in vayne.” 
Bp Gardiner. Declaration againft Ioye. fol. 14. 


‘“ T haue fpoken a MEANY oF wordes.” 
Id. fol. 24. 


And innumerable other inftances may be produced of the 
fame manner of expreffion. As for the “ collective nature of 
εέ the idea ;” that is confined to the word many. Many is 
indeed a collective term: and may theretore be preceded by the 
article a; but Meffage is not a colleétive term. Therefdére --- 
Many a meffage, 15 not right; except by a corrupt cuftom. It 
Πιου]ά be—* a many of meffages.” | 


Many, is fuppofed by Lye to be derived from ΜΑΝ ;— 
© ac proprie de hominum multitudine ufurpatum:” and thence, 
according to him, transferred to other things. But many is 
merely the paft participle of Wengan, mifcere, to mix, to 
mingle: it means mired, or affociated (for that is the effect of 
miging) fubaud. company, or any uncertain and unl pecified 
number of any things. ‘ 


Ddde ‘© And - 


see QF ABSTRACTION. 
‘¢ And in her houfe the abode with fuch MEYNE 


*“ As tyl her honour nede was to holde.” 
Troylus. boke 1. fo). 157. pag. 2. col. 6, 


‘¢ Nor be na wais me lyft nat to deny 
“ That of the Grekis MENYE ane am I.” 
: Douglas. booke 2. pag. 41. 


Similar inftances of the ufe of this word abound i in all our 
antient authors. 


Lowth obferves that many is ufed “ chiefly with the word 
“ Great before it.” I believe he was little aware of the occa- 
fion for the frequent precedence of Great before Many : little 
- Imagining that there might be—a Few many, as well as a 
_ Great Many. S. Johnfon had certainly no fufpicion of it: for 
he fuppofes Few and Many to be oppofite terms and contraries : 
and therefore, according to his ufual method of explanation» ΄ 
he explains the word Few, by—* Not many.” What would 
have been his aftonifhment at the following lines? A comment 
of his upon the following paffage, like thofe he has given on 
Shakefpear, muft have been amufing. 


“In nowmer war they but ane FEW MENYF, 
“ Bot thay war quyk and valyeant in melle.” 
| Douglas. booke 5. pag. 153- 


F. | 
Will this method of yours affift us αἱ all in fettling the 
famous and long-contefted paffage of Shakefpear in the 
Tempeft ? 
“ Thefe: 
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‘‘ Thefe our actors ' 
“‘ (As I foretold you) were alf {pirits, and 
*“* Are melted into ayre, into thin ayre: 
** And, like the bafelefle fabricke of this vifion, 
‘‘ The clowd-capt towres,. the gorgeous pallaces, 
** The folemne temples, the great globe itfelfe, 
6 Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diffolue, 
** And, like this infubftantiall Pageant faded, 
“6 Leaue not a RAGKE behind.” 


Tempeft. pag. 15. eok fF. 


Many perfons, you know, and thofe of no mean authority, 
inftead of RacKE read wreck. And Sir Thomas Hanmer — 
reads TRACK: which Mr. Steevens feys—“ may be fupported 
“ by the following paflage in the firft fcene of Timon of 
. Athens’ — | 


κ But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
“ Leaving no TRacT behind.” 


H. 

The ignorance and_prefumption of his commentators have 
fhamefully disfigured Shakefpear’s text. The firft Folio, not- 
withftanding fome few palpable mifprints, requires none of 
their alterations. Had they underftood Englifh as well as he 
did, they would not have quarrelled with his language. | 


F. 
But if RACKE is to remain, what does it mean ? 


“ Rack (fays Mr. Malone) is generally ufed by our ancient 


“ writers for a body of clouds fuiling along ; or rather, for the 
"© courfe 
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«© courfe of the clouds when in motion. But no inftance has yet 
‘‘ been produced, where it is ufed to fignify .a fingle fmall 
«ο “ fleeting cloud; in which fenfe only it can be figuratively ap- 

“ plied here. I incline therefore to Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
«© emendation; though I have not difturbed the text.” 


Dr. Johnfon concurs with Malone. He fays— 


“ Rack (Racka, Dutch. A track.) The clouds as they are 
«6 driven by the wind.” 


‘Though I mention their opinions, I°am not in the leaft 
' fwayed by their authority: for Shakefpear himfelf gives a flat 
contradiction to their imputed fignification of Rack; where 
he fays, in Hamlet, 


“ But as we often fee againft fome ftorme, 
66 A filence in the heauens, the RAcKE ftand frill, 


“ The bold windes /peechlefé, and the orbe below 
‘* As hufh as death.” 


If the RacKE may ftand jill; it cannot be—“ the courfe of 
“ the clouds when in motion.” Nor—‘ the clouds as they are 
"driven by the wind.” 


Upon this paffage too, in the third part of Henry 6. 


‘* Dazzle mine eyes, or doe I fee three funnes? 

‘‘ Three glorious funnes, each one a perfe& funne, 
‘““ Not feperated with the Racking clouds, 

** But feuer'd in a pale cleare-fhining fkye.” 


Upon 
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_ Upon this paflage Mr. Malone quotes from Shakefpear’s. 
Sonnets, | 


© Anon permits the bafeft clouds to ride 
“ With ugly rack on his celeftial face.” 


Can Mr. Malone imagine that—‘ ugly nack”—means here 
—an ugly motion that rides on the-fun’s face ? 


Upon the whole, What does rack mean? And’ obferve,. 
you will not fatisfy my queftion by barely fuggefting a fignifi- 
cation; but you muft fhew me etymologically, how the word. 
RACK comes to have the fignification whith you may attribute: 
to it.. 


H. 


You afk no more than what fliould always be done by thofe 
who undertake to explain the meaning of a doubtful word: 
It furely is not fufficient to produce inftances of its ufe, from. 
whence to conjecture a meaning ; though inftances are fit to be 
produced, in order, by the ufe of the word, to αν its: 
offered: etymology. 


Rack is a very common word, moft happily ufed in the 
Tempeft ; and ought not to be difplaced becaufe the commen- 
taters know not its meaning. If fuch a rule for banifhing 
words were adopted; the commentators themfelves would, 
moft of them, become fpeechle&.. 


Τη. 
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In Songs end Sonets by the Earl of Surrey and others, pag. 61. 
we read, 


‘6 When clouds be driven, then rides the RACKE.” 


By this inftance alfo we may fee that nacx does. not mean 
the courfe of the clouds when in motion. 


«6 Some time we fee a clowd that’s dragonith, 
‘ A vapour fome time, like a beare, or lyon. 
‘¢ That which ts now 2 horfe, even with a thought, 
‘ The RACKE diflimes, and makes it indiftin® 
6 As water is in water.” 
Antony and Cleopatra. pag. 362. col. 1 


Mr. Steevens fays—“ The rack diflimes, i. e. The fletting 
Σε away of the clouds deftroys the picture.” 


But the horfe may be diflimb’d by the approach of the 
RACH, a3 well as by the fleeting away of the clouds: For 
Back means nothing but Vapour: as Skakefpear, in @ pre- 

ceding line of tins paffage, terms it. 


‘The upper part of the fcene, which was all of clouds, 
‘‘ and made artificially to {well and ride like the racx, 
“‘ began to open; and the air clearing, in the top thereof 


“ was dicovered: Iuno.” 
Ben Jonfon. Mafque.. 


A thoufand leayoes Τ have cut through empty air, 
“ Far fwifter than the fayling rac that gaHops 
“ Upon the wings of angry winds.” . 
B. and Fletcher. /Vomen pleas'd. 


“ Shall 
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Shall I ftray 
‘‘ In the middle air, and ftay 
The fayling rack ?” 

B. and Fletcher. Faithful Shepherde/s. 


*¢ The drawin blade he profferis thare and here 
δα Unto thai monitouris euer as thay drew nere. 
‘* And were not his expert mait Sibylla 
** Taucht him thay war but vode gaiftis all tha’ 
‘*¢ But ony bodyis, as waunderand wracuis waift, “ 
“ He had apoun thame rufchit in grete haift.” 
Dougias. booke 6: pag. 179. 


Upon this paffage the Gloffarift of Douglas fays—* wracuis, 
«ριπές, ghofs. We once thought that it might be a typogra- 
«6 phical error for IVrathis, ἑ and ο, being written the fame way 
‘ in the manufcript. But we thought fit not to alter it.” 


What a mifchievous fury have commentators and editors to 
alter thofe words of their author which they do not under- 
ftand! The Gloffarift of Douglas did well here not to yield to 
his inclination. | | 

“ Na flaw cours of thy hors onweildy 
“« Thy carte has rendrit to thy inemye, 
‘* Nor yit nane vane WRECHISs nor gaiftis quent 
«ΤΗΥ chare conftrenit bakwart for to went.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 39990: 


“' Sic lik as, that thay fay, in diuers placis, 
“ The wracuis walkis of goiftis that ar dede.” 
Douglas. booke 10. pag. 341. 


“ Thiddir went this wraycu or fchade of Enee 
* That femyt all abafit faft to fle.” 
: | Douglas. booke 10. pag. 945. 
Eee “ Perfauyt 
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“¢ Perfauyt the mornyng Dla, wan and har, 
* Wyth cloudy gum and Rak.’ 
Douglas. Prol. to booke 7. pag. 909, 


. re | 


‘¢ The brvchtnes of day 

‘* Inuoluit all with cluddis hid away. 

“ The rane and nork reft from us fycht of heuin.” 
Douglas. booke 3. pag. 74. 


* As we may gyf ane fimilitude, wele like 
“ Quhen, that the herd has fund the beis bike, 
“ Clofit under ane derne cauerne of flanis 
“ And fyllit has full fone that ΠΠ] wanys 
“ With /moik of foure and bitter rExk1s ftew: 
“« The beis wythin affrayit all of new 
** QOuerthowrt thare hyuis and waxy tentis rynnis, 
“ With mekil dyn and beming in thare innis, 
‘¢ Scharpand thare ftangis for ire as thay wald ficht; 
‘* Swa here the laithly odoure ταῖς on hicht 
εε From the fyre blefis, dirk as ony rork, 
‘‘ That to the ruffis toppis went the /imoik, 
“ The ftanis warpit in faft did rebound, 
‘‘ Within the wallis ταῖς the grete brute and found, 
‘ And up the REIK all wod went in the are.” 
: Douglas. booke 12. pag. 499. 


*¢ Quhare thir towris thou feis doun fall and fway, 
“* And ftane fra ftane doun bet, and κεικ upryfe, 
With ftew, pouder, and duft mixt on this wyfe. 
: Douglas. booke 2. pag. 59. 


Furth of his thrott, ane wounderous thing to tell, 
‘ Ane laithlie fmok he yeifkis black as hell, 


“ And all the hous inuoluit with dirk myft, 
““ That fone the ficht vanyft, or ony wit, 
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_“ And «ΕΚΤ nycht within an litil thraw 

“ Gan thikkin ouir al the cauerne and ouer blaw, 

‘“* And with the mirknes mydlit fparkis of fire. 

‘* The hie curage of Hercules lordlie fire 

“* Mycht this πο langar fuffir, bot in the gap 

“* With haifty ftert amyd the fyre he lap, 

‘* And thare, ag maift haboundit /mokkis dirk, : 
With huge fope of REIK and flambis myth, 
“ Thare has he hynt Cacus.” 

Douglas. booke 8. pag. 250. 


‘‘ You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate 
‘ As REEKE a th’ rotten fennes: whofe loues I prize 
‘* As the dead carkaffes of unburied men, 


‘ That do corrupt my ayre.” | 
Coriolanus. A& 3. pag. 19. 


‘“ A reck, with us (fays Mr. Ray, in his preface to North 
“© Country Words, page viii.) fignifies, not a {moak, but a Steam, 
‘¢ arifing from any liquor or moift thing heated.” | 


Rack means merely—That which is Reeked. And, whether 
written RAK, WRAICH, RECK, REIK, ROIK OF REEKE, is the 
fame word differently pronounced and fpelled. It is merely 
the paft tenfe and therefore paft participle, peac or pec, of the 
Anglofaxon verb pecan, exhalare, Το Reek. And is furely the 
moft appropriate term that could be employed by Shakefpear 
in this paffage of the Tempeft: to reprefent to us, that the 
diffohation and annihilation of the globe, and all which it in- 
herit, fhould be fo total and compleat ;—they fhould fo “ melt 
‘* into ayre, into thin ayre ;>—as not to leave behind them even 

Eee2 '  .  @ Vapour, 





-- 
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a Vapour, a Steam, or an Exhalation, to give the Tghtef notice 
that fuch things had ever been. 


Since you feem | to be in no hafte to reply upon me, I con- 
clude that the explanation is fatisfactory. And on this fubject 
of fubaudition I will, at prefent, exercife. your. patienee no 
farther: for my own begins to flag. You have now inftances 
of my doétrine in, I fuppofe, about a thoufand words. Their 
number. may be eafily increafed. But, I truft, thefe are fuffi- 
cient to difcard that imagined operation of the mind, which has 
been termed Abfiracion: and to prove, that what we call by 
that name, 15 merely one of the contrivances of language, for 
the purpofe of more fpeedy communication. 


. F. 

You have. at leaft amufed me, and furnifhed me with matter 
for reflection: Conviction and fatisfaction are plants of flower 
growth. But, to convince you that you have not tired me, I 
beg leave to remind you, that you fome time fince afferted that 
the IVinds, as well as colours, muft have their denomination 
from fome circumftances attending them ; and that there muft 
be a meaning in each of their denominations. L’Orient and 
L’Occident, for inftance, are intelligible enough; but how is it 
with the other names which all our northern languages give to. 
thefe fame winds? 


The gast, the west, the NoRTH, the SOUTH. 
The French Oueft, Nord, and Sud. 
| The 
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The Dutch Qof, Weft, Noord, Zuid. 
| The German Off, Weft, Nord, Sud. | 
The Danith Off, Veft, Nord, Sud. 
The Swedith Offer, Wefter, Νου», Soder. 


The. Spanith . language, befides Oriente, Levante, Poniente, 
Occidente, Aquilon, Septentrion, and Medio dia, has likewife Efe, 
Ocfie, Nord, Sur. | . 


What do thefe mean? For when the Englifh etymologift . 
merely refers me to the Anglofaxon Eart, Vert, Nopd, Su%, he 
only changes the written characters, and calls the fame language 
by a different name; but he gives me no information whatever 
concerning their meaning: and, for any rational purpofe, might 
as well have left me with the fame words in the modern Englifh 
character. 


H. 


Certainly. It is a trifling etymology that barely refers us to 
_fome word in another language, either the fame or fimilar: 
unlefs the meaning of the word and caufe of its impofition can 
be difcovered by fuch reference. And permit me to add, that, 
having once obtained clearly that fatisfaction, all etymological 
pur{uit beyond it, is-as trifling. It is a childifh curiofity, in 
which the underftanding takes no part, and from which it can 
derive no advantage. 


Our winds are named by their diftinguifhing qualities. And, 
for that purpofe, our anceftors (who, unlike their learned de- 


{cendants, 
6 . 
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{cendants, knew the meaning of,words they employed in dif- 
courfe) applied to them the paft participles of four of their 
common words in their own language: viz. Yppian, Veran, ο 
Nyjpan, and Seotan. Irafci, Macerare, Coar@are, Coquere. 


East ‘The paft participle of yprian or Ieppian, irafci, is | 
West (Cypyed, yprd, yprc: dropping the p (which many 
- Nortu (cannot articulate) it becomes yc; and fo it is 
Soutuy Jmuch ufed in the Anglofaxon. They who cannot 
pronounce k, ufually fupply its place by a: hence, I | fuppofe, 
BasT, which means angry, enraged. : 


“ The wynd Tiffonyk, that is cleped North Eeft, or wynd of 


“ tempceft.” 
Dedis. chap. 27. 


In the modern verfion, 


5 A tempeftuous wind, called Euroclydon.” 
Ads. chap. xxvii. ν, 14 


Macbeth fays, 


‘* Though you untye the windes, and let them fight 
“ Againft the churches: though the yesty waues 
5 Confound and {wallow nauigation up: 
** Though bladed corne be lodg‘d, and trees blown downe, 
“* Though cafiles topple on their warders heads : 
“Though pallaces and pyramids do flope 
5 Their “heads to their foundations: though the treafure 
“ Of nature's germaine tumble altogether 
“ Euen till defiraGion ficken.” 
AG 4, pap. 144. 


“ Vestry 
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κ Yestry waves (fays S. J ohniwn) that is foanthg or Seothy.” 


A little matter however always makes the waves frothy. But 
Johnfon knew what the yeast of beer was; (which comes 
indeed from the fame verb) and the ¢pithet Yefiy conveyed to 
him no itronger idca than that of fermentation. But yestry 
here is the Anglofaxon γγτισ, Πεγτις, procellofus, ftormy, en- 
raged: which much better accords with Shakefpear’s high- 
char ged defcription than the wretched allufion to fermenting: 
beer. 


Vereo, Vey’d, Γεγτ, or WEST, is the Patt participle of Vepan, | 
macerare, Το /Vet. 


Nortu, 1.6. Nypped, or Nypp%, the third perfon fingular 
of Ny,;pan ; coarctare, confiringere. Norp and nore (as it: 
is in the other European languages) is the paft participle of 
the fame verb. 


 Frofts that confirain the ground, and birth deny. 
‘* To flowers that in its womb expeéting lie.”’ 
Dryden... Afrea reduz. 


In the Anglofaxon NippS or ΝΥΠΡΟ is alfo the name for a 
prifon,.or any place which narroweth or. clofely confines a perfon.. 


Sout is the ραβ tenfe and paft participle of Seodan,. co-- 
quere, Το Secthe. | 


‘* Peter fyfhed for. hys-foode, and :hys felowe Andrewe,. 
“« Some they fold and fome they soTH, and fo they hued -beth.”’ 
Vifion o Pierce. Ploughman,. paffus 16.. fol. 81. pag. 2.. 


«6. Nero 
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ε« Nero governed all the peoples that the violent wyne 
κ Nothus fkorcyth and baketh the brennyng fandes by hys dry 
ες heate, that is to fay, al the peoples in the Southe.” 

Boecius. fol. 230. pag. 1. col. 1. 


Dryden, whofe praétical knowledge of Englifh was (beyond 
all others) exquifite and wonderful, fays, in his Don Sebaftian, 


, a 
‘‘ Here the warm planet ripens and fublimes 
( The well-baked beauties of the Southern climes.” 
| A& 2. Sce. ᾱ. 


I need not notice to you that the French, SUD, and our 
Englifh word sups, &c. is the fame as Sod or Sodden. 


And now, I fuppofe, I may conclude the fubject. 


ΕΠΕΑ 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 





CHAP. V. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


F. 


sTILL with for an explanation of one word more; whieh, 
on account of its extreme importance, ought not to be 
omitted. What is τευτη ὁ 


You know, when Pilate had afked the fame queftion, he 
went out, and would not ftay for the anfwer *. And from that. 
time to this, no anfwer has been given. And from that time 
to this, mankind have been wrangling and tearing each other 
to pieces for the rRuTH, without once confidering the. meaning 
of the word. 


H. 


In the gofpel of John, it is as you have ftated. But in the 
gofpel of Nichodemus (which, I doubt not, had originally its 





* See John xviii. 36. “ What is Truth? faid jefting Pilate; and 
“ would not ftay for an anfwer.” Bacon's Ejfays. 


Frf | . . full 
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. full fhare in the converfion of the world to chriftianity 3) Pilate 
awaits the anfwer, and has it. ‘ Thou fayeft that I am a 
_ © kynge, and to that I was borne, and for to declare to the 
“ worlde that who foo be of TrRouTH wyll here my worde. 
Than fayd Pylate, What is rroutu, By thy worde there is 
‘ but lytell TRouTH in the wotlde. Our lorde {αγά to Pylate, 
‘ Underftande TroutH how that it is judged in erth of them 
that dwell therin.” 





w 
σν 


σε 
wn 


Nychodemus Go/pell. chap. 2. 


F. 
Well, What fay you to it? 


H. 


That the ftory is better told by John: for the anfwer was not 
worth the ftaying for. And yet there is fomething in it per- 
haps: for it declares that “ truTH is judged in erth of them 
“ that dwell therin.” However this word will give us no 
trouble. Like the other words, TRUE is alfo a paft participle 
of the verb TRANAN, Tpeopan, confidere, to think, to believe 
-firmly, to be thoroughly perfuaded of, Fo Trow. 


“ Marke it, Nuncle. 
‘“* Haue more then thou fhowett, 
“ Speake leffe then thou knoweft, 





* Nichodemus was the Patron Apoftle of aur anceftors the Anglo- 
faxons and their immediate defcendants: his gofpel was their favourite 
authority : and it was tranflated for their ufe, both into Anglofaxon and 
into old Englifh ; which tranflations ftill remain, and the latter of them 
was one amongft the firft books printed. By Wynkyn de Worde.. Anno. 


1511. 
‘“ Lend 
3 
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“ Lend leffe then thou oweft, 9 
** Ride more then thou goeft, 
‘¢ Learne more then thou TROWEST.” 
Lear. pag. 288. 


This paft participle was antiently wriften TREW: which is 
the regular paft tenfe of rrow. As the verbs To Biow, to Crow, , 
_ to Grow, to Know, to Throw, give us in the paft tenfe, Blew, 
Crew, Grew, Knew, Threw. Of which had the learned Dr. 
Gil been aware, he would not, in his Logonomia Anglica, pag. 64, 
have told us that Tru, ratus, was “ verbale anomalum of Τ΄ 
“© TROU, reor.” | 


Of this I need not give you any inftances; becaufe the word 
is perpetually written rrEw, by all our antient authors in profe 
and verfe, from the time of Edward the third to Edward the 
fixth. 


TRUE, as we now write it; or TREW, as it was formerly 
written; means fimply and merely—That which is rroweEp *. 
And, inftead of its being a rare commodity upon earth; except 
only in words, there is nothing but TruTH in the world. 


That every man, in his communication with others, fhould 
{peak that which he ΤΕΟΝ ΕΤΗ, is of fo great importance to 
mankind ; that it ought not to furprize us, if we find the moft 
extravagant and exaggerated praifes beftowed upon TRUTH. 





* Mer. Cafaubon derives true from the Greek arpexng; and ατρικης 
from argens, impavidus. 


Ff 2 - But 
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But τηστα fuppofes mankind: for whom and by whom atone 
the word is formed, and to whom only it is applicable. If no 
man, noTRUTH. There is therefore’ no fuch thing as eternal, 
immutable, everlafting TRUTH ; unlefs mankind, fuch as they 
are at prefent, be alfo eternal, immutable, and everlafting. 
Two perfons may contradict each other, and yet both fpeak 
‘FRUTH: for the TRUTH of one perfon may be oppofite to the 
TRUTH of another. Το fpeak trRuTH may bea vice as well as 
_ avirtue: for there are many occafions where it ought not to 


be {poken. 


“© Quantunque il fimular fia le piu volte | 
‘** Riprefo, e dia di mala mente indicj ; 
‘* Si (rova, pur in, molte cofe e molte, 
“* ‘Aver Yatti eyidenti beveficj; - 
** E danni, ο biafmi, e morti aver gia tolte: 
** Che non converfiain fempre con gli amici _ 
** In quefta, affai piu ofcura che ferena, 
** Mortal vita; tutta d’ invidia piena.”’ 
Orlando Furiofd. Cant. 4. St. 1. 


F. 

If rroweEp be the fingle meaning of the term TRuE, I agree 
that thefe and many other confequences will follow: for there 
can be nothing TRowEN; unlefs there are perfons FROWLNG. 
And men may ΤΑΟΥΝ differently. And there are reafons enough 
in this world, why every man fhould not always know what 
every other man thinks. But are the correfponding and the 
equivalent words in other languages refolvable in the fame © 
manner-as8.¥RUE? Does the Latin Verus.alfo mean TROWED ? 


ee ο It 


κ “ 
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H. 


It means nothing elfe. Res, a thing, gives us Reor, i.e. F am 
Thing-ed: Ve-reor, I am ftrongly Fhinged; for Ke in Latin 
compofition méans Valde, i. e. Valide. And Verus, 1. e. ftrongly 
imprefled upon the mind, is the contracted participle of 
Vereor *. And hence the diftinction between Vereri and metuere 
in Latin: “ Veretur liber, metuet fervus.” Hence alfo Revereor. 


: F. | 7 

- Iam Thinged! Who ever ufed fuch language before? Why, 
this is worfe than REoR, which Quinétilian (lib. 8. cap. 3.) calls 
a Horrid word. MReor, however, is a deponent, and means 
1 think. | 


H. 


And do you imagine there ever was fuch a thing as a depo- 
nent verb; except for the purpofe of tranflation, or of ‘con- 
cealing our ignorance of the original meaning of the verb ? 
The doétrine of deponents is not for mea, but for children; | 
who, at the beginning, muft learn implicitly, and not be dif- 
turbed or bewildered with a reafon for every thing: which — 
reafon. they would not underftand, even if the teacher was. 





* Voffius doubts not that “ Vereor eft a Ve, id eft Walde, et Reor.” 
But he affirms that Verus is not “a Ve valde, et reor ; quia Vera απὶ- 
“ mum maxime afficiant ; fed ab spay, hoc ett, dicere ; quia quod dicitur, 
* eff; quodque e/?; hoc dicitur: ut here duo fint ὀνιστρέφοντα, Rempe in 
“ fermone tali, qualem effe convenit.”—The meaning of the verh δή, 
would here have prevented his miftake. .. 


ἄ ) always 
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always able to give. it. You do not call Think | 8 deponent. And 


yet it is as much a deponent as Reor. Remember, where we 


‘now fay, I Think, the antient expreflion was—Me . thinketh, i. ο. 


Me Thingeth, It Thingeth me. 
‘¢ Where fhall we fojourne till our coronation ? 


“ Where it Thinks be unto your royall felfe.” 
| Rickard Sd. pag. 186. 


For obferve, the terminating κ or G is the only difference 
(and that little enough) between Think and Thing. Is not that 
circumftance worth fome confideration here? Perhaps you will 
find that the common vulgar pronunciation of Nothink, inftead 
of Nothing, is not fo very abfurd as eur contrary faf/hion makes 
it appear. 


Bifhop Hooper fo wrote it. 


‘© Mens yeyes be obedient unto the creatour, that they may 
« fe on THINK, and yet not another.” 
A Declaracion of Chrifte. By Iohan Hoper. cap. 8. 


But your queftion has almoft betrayed me unaware into a 
fubject prematurely ; which will be more in its place, when, in 
fome future converfation, we inquire into the nature of the 
Verb; and efpecially of the Verb Subfantive (as it is called) To 
Be, Effe, Exifiere, Eatare, &c. Where we muft neceffarily can- 
vafs the meaning of the words Thing, Effence, Suifiance, Being, 
Real, &c *. And thither I defire to refer it. 

In 





* Mr. Locke, in ‘the fecond book of his Effay, chap. xxxii. treats of 
True and Falfe ideas: and is much diftreffed throughout the whole 
chapter ; 
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In the mean time, if you reject my explanation of Truex; 
find out, if you can, fome other poflible meaning of the word : 
or content yourfelf, with Johnfon, by faying that τηε is— 
“ not Falfe.” And ΕΑΙΡΕ is—“ not True.” Fo fo he explains . 
the words. 


F. 


Be it fo. But you have not anfwered. my originat queftion. 
_Iafked the meaning of the abfira@ ταύτης and you have 





chapter ; becaufe he had not in bis mind any determinate meaning of the 
word TRUE. : 


In θείου 2, He fays ‘“‘ Both ideas and words may be faid to be 
* true in a metaphyfcal fenfe of the word TRUTH; 85 all other THINGS, 
“ that any way EXIST, are faid to be true; L 6. REALLY to BE fuck as: 
“ they EXIST.” - 


In SeCtion 26, He fays ‘Upon the whole matter, I think that ους’ 
“ideas, as they are confidered by the mind, either in reference to the 
“ proper fignification of their names, or in reference to the REALITY .. 
© of THINGS, may very fitly be call’d πΙΟΗΤ or WRONG ideas. But if 
“ any one had rather call them TRUE or FALSE, ‘tis fit he ufe a liberty, 
““ which every one has, to call things by thofe names he thinks beft.” 








If that excellent man had’ himfelf followed here the advice which, in: 
the ninth chapter of his third book, Se&.. 16. le yave to his difputing: 
friends conce:ning the word Liguor : 1 he had followed his own rule, 
previoufly to writing about TRUE and FALSE ideas; and had determined: 
what meaning he applied to TRUE, BEING, THING, REAL, RIGHT, 
WRONG; he could not have written the above quoted fentences: which 
exceedingly diltrefs the reader, who fearches for a meaning where there- 
is none to be found.. 

attemptedi 
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attempted to explain the concrete ΤΕυΣ. Is Trutu alfo a 
participle ? 


H. 


No. Like North (which I mentioned before) it is the third 
perfon fingular of the Indicative rrow. It was formerly 
written Troweth, Trowth, Trouth, and Troth. And it means— 
(aliquid, any thing, fomething) that which one TROW&TH. i. e. 
thinketh, or firmly believeth *. 


*F. 

Here then is another fource of what has been called abftrad 
terms ; or rather (as you fay) another method of fhortening 
communication by artificial fubftantives: for in this cafe one 
fingle word ftands for a whole fentence. But is this frequently 
employed? | , 


H. 
Yes. Very frequently. So, Befides North and Truth, we 
have | 
Girtu—That which Girdeth, Gird’th, Girth. 
Warnutru—that which Warmeth. 


FittH—Whatfoever Fileth; antiently ufed where we now 
fay Defileth. See betore rout. 





* If Mr. Wollafton had firft fettled the meaning of the word, he 
would not have made trun the bafis of his fyftem. 
| “ Quhat 
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¢ Quhat hard mifchance ΕΤΙΙΤ fo thy plefand face ? 
-“ Or quby fe I thay fell woundis? allace. 
Douglas. booke 2. pag. 48. 


“ Caufit me behald myne owne childe flane, alace, — 
“ And wyth hys blude r1rxit the faderis face.” 
Douglas. booke 2. pag. 57. 


Ττιτῆ---ΑΠΥ manner of operation which Tilleth, i. e. lifteth, - 
or turneth up, or raifeth the earth. See before τ1 ΣΤ. 


‘¢ For he fonde of his owne wit 
‘“‘ The fyrft crafte of plough 77 illynge.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 90. pag. |. col. 2 


i.e. Thé craft, of lifting up the earth with a plough. 


Weatru—That which enricheth ; the third perfon fingular 
of Velezian, locupletare, &c. | 


Heattu—That which Healeth, or maketh one to be Hale, 
Or WHOLE. See before HALE. 


Deartu—The third ,perfon fingular of the Englifh (from. 
the Anglofaxon verb Depian, nocere, ledere) To Dere. It 
means, fome, or any, feafon, weather, or other caufe, which 
DERETH, i.e. maketh dear, hurteth or doth mifchtef. 


The Englifh verb To Dere was formerly in common ufe. 


‘* No deuil fhal you Dere, ne fere you in your doing.” ΄ 
Vif. of P. Ploughman. pail. 8. fol. 96. pag. 2. 
αρα “ Shal- - 
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“ Shal πο deuyl at his deathes daye Dere him a mite.” 
Vif. of Ρ. Ploughman. paff. 8. fol. 37, pag. 1. 


** Shal neuer deuil you Dere, ne death in foule greue.” 
Vif. of P. Pl. ραΠ. 18. fol. 91. pag. 2. 


‘* No dynte fhal him Dere.” | 
Id. ρα. 19. fol. 97. pag. 1. 


‘““ Whan he was proudeft in his gere, 
** And thought nothyng might him Dere.” 
. Gower. lib. 1. fol. 18. pag. 2. col 2. 


“ As for that tyme I dare well fwere, 
“ None other forowe maie me Dere.” . 
Gower. lib. 1. fol 23, pag. 1. col. 3. 


“ That with his fwerd, and with his fpere, 
«« He might not the ferpent Dere.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 103. pag. 2. cal. 3. 


“ Upon a day as he was mery 
“ As though ther might him no thinge Derie.” 
Gower. lib. 6. fol. 135. pag. % coh 2. 


“ His good kynge fo well adreffeth, 
* That all his fo men he repreffeth : 


’ “ So that there maie no man hym Dere.” 


} Gower. lib. 7. fok 164. pag. 1. cok & 


“ For of knighthode thordre wolde, 
“‘ That thei defende and kepe fholde 
“ The common right, and the franchife 
“€ Of holy churche in all wife : 
* So that no wicked man it Dere.” 
_ Gower. lib. 8. fol. 19. pag. 1. col. 1. 


ες And: 
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~€ And ye fhall both anon unto me fwere 
« That ye fhall neuer more my countre Dere | 
‘* Ne make warre upon me nyght ne day.” 
ο Knyghtes Tale.. fol. 5. pag, 2 col. 2. 


© And fel in fpeche of Telophus the king 
“© And of Achilles for his queynte fpere 
' “© For he couthe with it heale and Dere.” 
Squiers Tale. fol. 25. pag. 2. col 2. 


“ For though fortune may nat angel Dere, 
‘* From hye degree yet fel he for his fynne.” 
Monkes Tale. fol 83. pag. 2. col. 2. 


‘“ No thynge fhall Dere them ne dyfeafe them.” 
Diues and Pauper. 3d comm. cap. 19. 


‘¢ The womans fynne was leffe greuous than Adams fynne 
and leffe Dered mankynde.” 
Diues and Pauper. 6th comm. cap. 40. 


Shakefpear, in the Tempe, AQ 2. Sce. 1. fays, 


“* We haue loft your fon &c. 
‘“‘ The fault's your owne, 
* So is the Deer’ft oth’ loffe.” 


Again, in Timon of Athens. | pag. 97. 


κ Our hope in him is dead : let us returne, 
‘“‘ And ftraine what other meanes is left unto us 
** In our Deere peril.” 


And in Iulius Cefar. A& 2. pag. 120. 
: :  Ggg2 6 That 
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“ That I did loue thee Cefar, O ‘tis true: 
“ Tf then thy ipiit looke upon us now, | 
‘¢ Shall it not greeue thee Dcerer then thy death, 
** ‘To fee thy Antony making his peace, 
‘ Shaking the bloody fingers of tny foes?” 


And, in Hamlet, 


“ Would I had met my Deare/? foe in heauen, 
‘** Ere I had euer feene that day.” 


Johnfon and Malone, who trufted to their Latin to explain 
_ his Englifh, for Deer and Deeref, would have us read Dire 
and Direft; not knowing that Depe and Depieno mean hurt 
and hurting, mifchief and mifchiecous: and that their Latin Dirus 
is from our Anglofaxon Dene, which they would expunge *. 


Mirtu—tThat which diffipateth, viz. care, forrew, melan- 
choly, &c. the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of 
Wyppan. See before morrow. 


* “ Martinius, in voce pretiofus cenfet Angl. pEARE affine effe το 
-“€ dupev, diuturnum ; quod majoris pretii Επί ac pluris fiant que funt 
*‘ durabiliora. Ita quoque B. Duyr, pretiofus derivant a Duyren, 
*‘ durare.” Junius. 

“© DeEaR alludit Gr. Onpaw, confettor, capto, venor; quia que pre- 
** tiofa funt omnes captant.” Skinner. - . 

* Dirvus, Dei ira natun.” Feftus. 

“ Drrum eft trifte, infeftum et quafi Deorum ira miffum.” Nannius. 


Servius fays it is a Sabine word—“ Sabini et Umbri que nos Mala, 
“ pIRaA appellant.” © 


Voffius and Dacier will at all events have it from the Greek Aewes; 


N mutato in R, 
6 Kia 
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The Anglofaxons likewife ufed Wop%, Wop%e, Mors, i. e. 
Quod diflipat (fabaud. Vitam ;) the third perfon of the fame 
verb Wyppan, to Mar, &c. and having itfelf the fame meaning 
as Mirth; but a different application and fubaudition. Hence, 
from (Ώομδε, murtuer, the French Meurtre, and the Latin: 
Mors. 


Growtn. The third perfon of To Grow. | , 
Βιητη. The third perfon of To Bear. Sac before none. 
Ror. The third perfon of To Rue. bpypian, mifereri- | 


Suzatn. The third perfon of μυ. fogregare- See 
before Shade, and Shed. . 


Ώπουατῃῆ. Αα. 9. Dpuzod. It was formerly ΡΕΤΕΤΗ, 
DRYTH, and DRITH.. ΄ 


‘© When. overmuch heate or ΡΕΣΕΤΗ in the matrice is caufé 
“ of the hynderaunce of coneeption.” | 
Byrth of Mankynde. (1540) Boke 9. fol. 83. pag. 1. 


« They whiche be compounde, are in compounde or myxte 
* qualities: as heate and moifture,. heate and DRYTHE.” 
Caffel of Helth. (1541). fol..3. pag. 1. 


«« Hot wynes &c. be noyfull to theym whyche be choleryke,, 


“ becaufe they be in the higheft degree of heate and pRYTHR, 
“ “ aboue: 
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_ * aboue the juft temperaunce of mannes body in that com- 
“¢ plexion.” 


Caftel of Helth. boke 2. cap. 4. fol. 17. pag. 2. 


‘© Where great weerineffe or DRITH greueth the body, their 
“ ought the dyner to be the leffe.” 
Caftel of Helth. -boke 2. cap. 27. fol. 41. pag. 2. 


Drovers is, that which Dryeth, the third perfon fingular 
of the Indicative of Dpizan, Dpugzan, arefcere. 


Dry, a.s. Dpuz, is the ρα participle of the fame verb. 
As is alfo pRuGs, a name common to all Europe, and which 
means Dryed (fubaud. Herbs, roots, plants, &c.) When we 
fay, that any thing is a mere DruG; we mean Dryed up, 
worthlefs. 


S.totru—That which Sloweth, or maketh one Slow, the third. 
perfon of the Indicative of rlapian. See before stow. 


SrrencTta—That which Stringeth, or maketh one Strong, 
Α. δ. ptpeng. -See before srronc *. | 


* Mer. Cafaubon derives STRONG from Eornpiyptver. 


‘* Videri poteft (fays Junius) affine Gr. Preeryive vel Στραγγιζω, tor- — 
* queo, ftringo.” 


. Skinner derives it from the Latin Strenuus a Gr. Zrgnua, afper, acutus: 
he adds—“ Alludit et Gr. gwvvuw, pwrvyss, COrroboro.” 


5 | = Mourn. 
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Mourn. (MATGI)—That which Eateth ; the third perfon 
of the Indicative of MATGAN, Wectian, edere*. See before 
MEAT. | | 


Moru—The name of an Infe& that eateth or “ Frettetha 


“ garment” (fpeccan, vorare). It is the fame word as Meuth, 
differently written, pronounced and applied. 


Junius indeed fays, of moru—* tanquam fit ex µοχθήροςν 
«« pravus ; propter importunam {celeftifimi infecti malitiam.” 


And Skinner—“ Hoe eredo, a pudew, uligine putrefco.” 


Tootu (TANGIp)—That which Tuggeth; the third perfon: 
fingular of the Indicative of TANGAN, Teozan, to tug. 

Failte. a. 5. pezé—That which one covenanteth or en- 
gageth. It was formerly written ΕΑΙΕΤΗ. 


“ Sain& Paule fpeaketh of them, where he writeth that the 
“ tyme fhoulde come when fome erring in the FA1ETH, fhoulde 
κ prohibite mariage.” 
Dr. Martin. Of Prieffes unlauful Mariages. chap. 2. 
pag. 15. 


“ The very profeffion of ΕΑΙΕΤΗ, by the whiche we beleue 
“s on the Father, the Sonne, and the Holy Ghofte, of whab 
. writyng haue we this? 
14. chap. 2. (pag. 20.) 





* Minfhew and Junius derive πο τη from. Μυθος, fermo. 


66. In 
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εέ Τη faind Gregories daies, at whofe handes Englande was 


ες Jearned the FAIETH of Chrift.” | 
Id. chap. 8. (pag. 116.) 


It is the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of pezan, 
pangere, pagere, to engage, to covenant, to contra. 


ΟΜΙΤΗ---Όπο who Smiteth, {cil. with the hammer, &c. 


Thus we have Blackf{mith, Whitefmith, Silverfmith, Gold/mith, 
Copperfmith, Anchorfmith, &c. 


6 A fofte pace he wente ouer the ftrete 

“Unto a δΜΥΤΗ men callen Dan Gerueys, 

“‘ That in his forge smITETH plowe harneys, 

“‘ He fharpeth Shares and culters befyly.” 


Myers Tate. fol. 14. pag. 2. col. 8. 


This name was given to all who fmote with the hammer. | 
“What we now call a carpenter, was alfo antiently called a 
ΕΜΙΤΗ. ‘The French word Carpenter was not commonly ufed 
in England in the reign of Edward the third. The tranflation 
of the New Teftament, which is afcribed to Wicliffe, proves 
to us that at that time ΦΜΙΤΗ and Carpenter were fynonimous : 
and the latter then newly introduced into the language. 


‘“* He bigan to teche in a finagoge, and manye heeringe 
“‘ wondriden in his teching, feiynge, Of whennes ben alle 
“ thefe thingis to this man, and what is the wifdom whiche is 
“ gouun to him, and fuche vertues that ben maad by hife - 

“ hondis. 


A 
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«6 hondis. Wher this is not a smiTn, ether a carpentere, the 


«< fone of Marie.” 
Mark. chap. vi. (V. 2, 5) 


StzeaLtTH—The manner by which one sTEALETH. 


Montu—Moon was formerly written Mone; and ΜΟΝΤΗ 
was written MONETH. It means the period in which that 
planet Moneth, or compleateth its orbit. 


<¢ And he his trouth leyd to borowe 
‘¢ To come, and if that he liue maie, 
ο Ageine within a Afoneth daie.” 
Gower. lib. 4. fol. 67. pag. 1. col. 2 


“ His wife unto the fea hym brought 
«* With all hir herte, and hym befought, 
“s That he the tyme bir wolde feyne, 
“¢ Whan that he thought come ageyne, 
» © Within, he faith, twa M@NETHEs daie.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 79. pag. 2. col. 1. 


Eanta—That which one Ereth or Eareth, i. e. plougheth. 
It is the third perfon of the Indicative of epian, arare, Το 
Ere, to Eare, or to plough. 


« He that Erith, awith to Ere in hope.” 
1 Corinthies. cap. 9. €V. 10.) 


_ “ Thaue an halfe acre to Erie by the hygh waye 
** Had I Eried thys halfe acre and fowed it after 


“ I woulde wend wyth you.” 
Pif. of P. Ploughman. fol. 31. pag. 1- 
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‘‘ The mans honde doth what he maie, 
* Το helpe it forth, and make it riche : 
“ And for thy men it delue and diche, 
“¢ And Eren it with ftrength of plough.” 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 26. pag. 1. col. 1. 


“ T haue, god wotte, a large feld to Ere, 
πάς And weked ben the oxen in the plowe.” 
Knightes Tale. fol. 1. pag. 1. col. 1. 


*¢ His fiue flokkis pafturit to and fra, 

** Fiue bowis of ky unto his hame reparit, 

“ And with ane hundreth plewis the land he Arit.” 
Douglas. booke 7. pag. 226. 


‘ Taucht thame to grub the wynes, and al the art 
*< To Ere, and faw the cornes, and yoik the cart.” 
Douglas. booke 13. pag. 475.: 


“ He that Eres my land, fpares my teame, and giues mee 
«6 leaue to inne the crop.” 
| Alls Well that Ends Well. pag. 233. 


‘‘ That power I haue, difcharge, and let them goe 
“ To Eare the land.” 
. Richard 2. pag. 35. 


Inftead of EARTH, Douglas and fome other antient authors 
ufe ERD, i. e. Ered, Er’'d—That which is pleughed. The paft 
patticiple of the fame verb. 


πο nicht followis, and euery wery wicht 
** Throw out the ERp has caucht anone richt 
“¢ The found Plefand flepe thame likit beft.” 
Douglas, booke 4, pag. 118. 
«« Thare 
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*¢ Thare {peris ftikkyng in the Exp did Παπά.” 
Douglas. booke 6, pag: 187. 


‘* Of youth thay be accuftumed to be fkant, 
“The ERDE with pleuch and harrowis to dant.” 
Douglas. booke 9, pag. 299. 


‘¢ © thou Faunus, Help, Help, I the pray, 
‘* And thou, Tellus, maift nobill god of ERD *.” 
Douglas. booke 12. pag. 440. 


Matu—a.s. Maped. The third perfon fingular of the In- 
dicative of Mapan, metere, To Mow. 


As Latter Math—i. e. . That which one moweth later, or 
after the former mowing. 


Το, now of al fic furour and effere 
*« The lattir {εἰ and terme is prefent here.” 
Douglas. booke 13. pag. 454. 





* Where we now fay EARTH, the Germans ufe ERDE; which Vofttus 
derives from the Hebrew. ‘“ Ab Hebreo eft etiam Germanicum ERD.” 
From the Hebrew .alfo he is willing to derive Ted/us. But both exp and 
Yellus are of Northern origin, and mean— 


Enp—That which is Er-ed. re “lan. 
r-are, 


- Tell-us—Thatwhich is Till-ed. § 22! 2” 
Tol-ere. 


And it is a moft erroneous practice of the Latin etymologifts to fly to the 
iebrew for whatever they cannot find in the Greek: for the Romans 
were not a mixed colony of Greeks and Jews; but of Greeks and Goths. 
As the whole of the Latin language moft plainly evinces. 

| {hha So Broru 
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Brota—tThe third perfon of the Indicative of Bpipan, «ο- 
quere. That which one Bpiped. Hence the old Englifh faying, 
of a man who has killed himfelf with drinking—“ He has fairly 
ο ‘drunk up his Broth :’—The Italian Brodo is the paft parti- 

ciple of the fame verb.—That which is Έπιρεο, Bpoo. 


Watir—i. e. where one MVadeth, the third perfon fingular of 
Vaoan, To Wade; is ufed commonly in Lincolnthire and in the 
N orth, for a Ford. 


Ga ΕΤΗ; 1.e. Girdeth; is commonly ufed in the fame coun- 
taes for a yard. 


Furtu \ In the fame manner are formed the names of 
S1xtH four ordinal numbers, Fifth, Sixth, Nimth, Tenth, 
Nintu Twentieth, &c. i. e. That unit which Fis-eth, Siz-eth, 
Tent | Nin-eth, Ten-eth, Twenity-eth, &c. or, which maketh. 
&c. ‘up the number Five, Siz, Nine, Ten, Twenty, &c. 


Lenctu Ὑἷπ the fame manner are formed our words of αἆ-- 





Breaptu «meafurement, Length, Breadth, Width, Depth, 
Wiptu \Heigth. Which are refpectively the third perfons- 
Derr [fingular, Lenzed, Bpaxves, Vade%S, Ώιρρεδ,. 
Heiern }Peaped, of the Indicatives of Lenzian, exten- 


dere ;, Bnzban, dilatare ; Yadan, procedere ;. Dippan, fubmer— 
gere ;. Dearan,. extollere.. 


| F. 
It has been remarked’ indeed that Miltom always wrote: 


Heigth, as our aatient auéliors alfo did; but the word is now 


commonly. 
hb 
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commonly written and {poken Height : which feems to oppofe 
your etymology. 


H. 


That circumftance does not difturb me in the Ieaft: for the 
fame thing has happened to many other words. But this in- 
terferes not at all with their meaning nor with their derivation Σ΄. 
though it makes them not quite fo eafily difcoverable. 


So it has happened to 


Micut; which the Anglofaxons wrote MezeS or DezSe, 
i.e. What one MAYETH—Quantum poteft aut valet aliquis. 


Mireur is the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of Mazan, 


pofie, valere. 


‘“ MratH, vox agro Linc. ufitatiffima, ut ubi dicimus, F 
‘“* give thee the mEaTH of the buying, i. e. tibi optionem et 
‘“* plenariam poteftatem pretii feu emptionis facio.” 


Skinner. 


Exeut: which the Anglofaxons wrote Leohted, Leohs, and | 
Leohic, i. e. quod illuminat. It is the third perfon of the In- 
dicative of Leohcan, iwluminare. 


Sicut: which the Anglofaxons wrote 916 and SiSe, 1. 6. that - 
faculty which seztu. The third perfon fingular of the Indi-. 
cative of Seon, videre. 


This change of 5 for 1 is nothing extraordinary : for, as they 
' wrote Γιεὸ or pid for Seeth ; fo they wrote rie for See, and piene 
for Seen. And Gower and Chaucer wrote sicu for saw- 


“ And 
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ἔ And tho me thought that I σᾖο 
66 A great {tone from an hille on highe 
τε Fell downe of fodeine auenture.” 
Gower. Prol. fol. 4. pag. 9. col. 1. 


“ He torneth him all fodenly 
“ And /awe a ladie laie him by 
-“ Of eightene wynter age, 
“¢ Whiche was the faireft of vifage 
‘* That euer in all this worlde he s1Gne.’ 
Gower. lib. 1. fol. 17. pag. 2. col. 2. 


“ Ful fayre was Myrthe, ful longe and high 


-* A fayrer man I neuer syGu.’ 
Rom. of the Rofe. fol. 123. pag. 2. col. 2. 


‘Wercnt—a. s. Veezeé. The third perfon fingular of the 
Indicative of Yezan, to weigh—The weicut of any thing, 
is—That which it Veigheth. 


WricutT: i.e. One that Worketh. The third perfon of the 
Indicative of Vypcan, operari. As Shipwright, Cartwright, 
Wainwright, Wheelwright: One that worketh at Ships, Carts, 
Waggons, }Vheels. | 


R and u, the canine and the afpirate, are the two letters of 
the alphabet more fubje& to tranfpofition than any other. So 
WORK—aliquid operatum—which we retain as our fubftantive, 
is the régular paft tenfe of Yypcan; which, by the addifion of 
the participial termination rp, became worRKED, WoRK’D, 
workT. ‘This our anceftors, by fubftituting Ἡ for κ or c, wrote 
Yopht, and by tranfpofition Ypohc; which we now write 
WROUGHT, and retain both as paft tenfe and paft participle of 
Yypcan, to work. 

. For 
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For Vypceé, our anceftors wrote Vypht; and, by a tranfpo- 
fition fimilar to the foregoing, Vpyhc; which with us becomes 
WRIGHT. 


Thefe words, and fuch as thefe, are not difficult to difcover. 
Becaufe the terminating HT, inftead of TH, leads to fufpicion 
and: detection. But there are many others, fuch as BLow, 
HARM, ALE, KNAVE, room *, &c. which are not fo readily 


fufpected 





Cd 


* Roomru (in the Anglofaxon Rym%e,) the third perfon fingular of 
Ryman, is the favourite term of Drayton. 


‘* When wrathful heauen the clouds fo lib'rally beftow'd 

« The feas (then wanting RoomMTH to lay their boift’rous load) 

‘’ Upon the Belgian marfh their pamper‘d ftomachs catt.” 
Poly-olbion. Song 5. 


“« But Rydoll, young ft and leaft, and for the others pride. 
‘‘ Not finding fitting ΚΟΟΜΤΗ upon the rifing fide, 
“ Alone unto the Weft dire€tly takes her way.” 
Poty-olbion. Song 6. 


“ Whofe moft renowned aéts fhall founded be as long ' 

“ As Britain’s name is known; which {pred themfelves fo wide 

“ As fcarcely hath for fame left any RoomtTH befide.” ; 
Poly-olbion. Song 8. 


_“ Nor let the fpacious mound of that great Mercian king 
‘* (Into a leffer RooMTH thy burlinefs to bring) 
‘* Include thee.” . 
Pely-olbion. Song 8. 


“ Kanatus 


20 ᾽ 
‘ 
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fufpeGted as thofe I have before mentioned: becaufe, in our 
modern Englifh, we have totally caft off all the letters of the 
difcriminating termination of the third perfon fingular of the 
' Indicative of thofe verbs. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Hifory of the World, inftead of 
BLaW, ufes BLowTH (the third perfon fingular of the Indica~ 
tive of Blopan, -florere) as the common expreffion of his day. 


«κ This βτβ age after the flood was, by ancient hiftorians, 

¢ called Golden. Ambition and covetoufnefs being as then 
« but green and newly grownup; the feeds and effects 
‘ whereof were as yet but potential, and in the BLowrH 
‘* and. bud.” | 


Part 1. Book 1. Chap. 9. Se@. 3. pag. 107. Edit. 1677. 


«* This princefs having beheld the child; his form and 
<< beauty, though but yet in the BLowru, fo pierced her com- 
« paffion, as fhe did not only preferve it, and caufe it to be 


a 


a 





“f Kanutus, yet that hopes to win what he did lofe, 

“© Provokes him ftill to fight: and falling back where they 

** Might &eld-roomth find at large their enfigns to difplay, 

“ Tagether flew again.” 
.. | Poly-olbion. Song 12. 


‘* Befides I dare thus boaft, that J as far am known 

{6 As any of them all, the South their names doth found; 
“ The {pacious North doth me: that there is fcarcely found 
“‘ A ΒΟΟΝΤΗ for any elfe, it is fo fill’d with mine.” 


| Poly-olbion. Song 26. 
ε foftered ; 
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«« foftered ; but commanded.that it fhould be efteemed as her 
© own.” 


Part 1. Book 2. Chap. 8. Sect. 3. pag. 148. 


Hagm. Our modern word Harm was in ‘the Anglofaxon 
Ypm’s or Tepm’, i.e. Whatfoever Harmeth or Hurteth: the 
third perfon fingular of the Indicative of ypman, or Jepman, 
leedere. | 


Ats, was in the Anglofaxon Alo%, i. e. Quod accendit, in- 
flammat: the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of Atlan, 
accendere, inflammare. - 


Skinner was aware of the meaning of this word, though he 
knew not how it was derived. He fays of ate—* Poffet et non 
«« abfurde deduci ab a. 5. Elan, accendere, inflammaré: Quia 
«6 fc. ubi generofior eft (qualis Majoribus noftris in tufu fuit) 
“‘ fpiritus et fanguinem copiofo femper, feepe nimio, calore 
“*. nerfundit.” | | | 


.. 


Kwave (a.s. Γπαγα) was probably Ναραδ, i.e. Νςμαραδ, 
Genaras ; qui nihil habet: the third perfon fingular of Nabban, — 
1.6. Ne-haban. So Lener, Genero, Nepiz, Neepza, are in | 
the Anglofaxon, mendicus, Egens. In the fame manner 
Nequam is held by the Latin etymologifts to mean Ne-gquicguam. 
i.e. One who hath nothing; neither goods nor good qualities. 
For—** Nequam fervum, non malum, fed inutilem fignificat.” 
Or, according to Feftus—* Qui ne tanti quidem eft, quam 
«* quéd habetur minimi.” | 


ιτ Of 
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Of the fame fort the Anglofaxons had likewife many other 
abftraé terms (as they are called) from others of their verbs: 
of which we have not in our modern language any trace left. 
Such as Lpy%, the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of 


Gperan: Duzu%, the third perfon fingular of the Indicative of . 
Dugan, Xe. 


Chaucer indeed has ufed αβΥτΤΗ, 


‘“* Chrift faid: Qui gladio percutit, 
‘“* Wyth f{werde fhall dye. 
.« He bad his prieftes peace and GryTH.” 
Plowmans Tale. fol. 94. pag. 1. col. 2. 


| And from Ώυπχιὸ we have Doughty flill remaining in the 
. “t language. : 


But I think I need proceed no farther in this courfe: and 
that I have already faid enough, perhaps too much, to fhew 
what fort of operation that is, which has been termed AB- 
STRACTION. 


ENEA 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ &. 





CHAP. VI. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


F. 
y ov imagine then that you have thus fet afide the doctrine 
of Abftraction. | 


Will it be unreafonable to afk you, What are thefe Adjeives 
and Participles by which you think you have atchieved this 
feat? And firft, What is an Adjective? I dare not call it Noun . 
Adjeétive: for Dr. Lowth tells us, pag. 41, ‘ Adjectives are 
“ very improperly called Nouns, for they are not the names of 
“ things.” 


And Mr. Harfis (Hermes, book 1. chap. 10.) fays—* Gram- _ 


ε« marians have been led into that ftrange abfurdity of ranging . . 


«« Adjectives with Nouns, and feparating them from Verbs ; 
“ though they are homogeneous with refpect to Verbs, as both 
“ forts denote Attributes: they are heterogeneous with refpedt 
“ to Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub/tances.” 


111 9 You ae 
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You fee, Harris and Lowth concur, that Adjectives are not 
the names of things; that they never properly denote fub- 
ftances. But they differ in their confequent arrangement. 
Τον appoints the Adjective to a feparate ftation by itfelf | 
amongft the parts of fpeech; and yet expels the Participle 
from amongft them, though it had long figured there: whilft 
Harris claffes Verbs, Participles, and Adjectives together under 
one head, viz. Atiributives *. 


Π. 


Thefe Gentlemen differ widely from fome of their ablefé 
predeceffors. Scaliger, Wilkins, Wallis, San@tius, Scioppius, 
and Voffius, confiderable and juftly refpeéted names, tell us. 
far otherwife. 


Scaliger, lib. 4. cap. 9I. “ Nihil ἀϊβετί concretum ab ab- 
“. firacto,. nif modo fignificationis, non fignificatione.” 


Wilkins, Part 1. chap. 3. Sect. 8. “ The true genuine fenfe 
“ of a Noun Adjedive will be fixed to confift in this; that it 
* imports this general notion, of pertaining to.” 





* Tiarris fhould have called them either dtiributes or Attributables.. 
But having terminated the names of his three other «θες (Sub/autive, 
Definitive, Connefive) in Ive, he judged it more regular to. terminate 
the title of this clafs alfo in /ve: having no notion whatever that all 
common terminations. have a meaning; and prebably fuppefing them to- 
be (as the etymologifts ignorantly term them) mere protractiones vocum : 
_as if words were wire-drawn, and that it.was a mere matter of Tafte in 
the writer, to ufe indifferently either one termination or another at his 
pleafure. 

Wallis, 
4 
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Wallis, pag. 92. “ Adje@ivum refpectivum. eft nihil aliud 
quam ipfa vor fubftantiva, adjeCtivé pofita.” 


Pag. 127. “ Quodlibet fubftantivum adjective potum de- 
«6 generat in adjeCivum.” 


Pag. 139. 6 Ex fubftantivis fiunt | Adjeétiva ος copie, addit& 
ἐς. terminatione y &c.” = 


Sandctius, 





F. 


I beg you to proceed no farther with your authorities. Car 
you fuppofe that Harris and Lowth were unacquainted with 
them: or that they had not read much more than all which 
you can produce upon the fubject, or probably have ever feen ? 


_ H. 


I doubt it not in the leaft. But the health of the mind, as 
of the body, depends more upon the digeftion than the fwallow. 
- Away then with authorities: and let us confider their reafons. 
They have given us but one; and that one, depending merely 
upon their own unfounded affertion, viz. That Adje@ives are 
not the names of things. Let us try that. 


I think you will not deny that Gold and Bra/fs and Silk, is 
each of them the name of a thing, and denotes a fubffance. If 
then I fay—A Gold-ring, a Brafs-tube, A Sik-fiting: Here. are 
the Subftantives adjectivé pofita, yet names of things, and de- 
noting fubftances. 


If 
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_ If again I fay—A Golden ring, A Brazen tube, A Silken firing ; 
Do Gold and Brafs and Silk, ceafe to be the names of thinga, 
and ceafe to denote fubftances ; becaufe, inftead of coupling 
them with ring, tube and firing by a Hyphen thus - , I couple 
them to the fame words by adding the termination en to each of | 
them? Do not the Adjectives (which I have made fuch by the 
added termination) Golden, Brazen, Silken, (uttered by them- 
-_felves) convey to the hearer’s mind and denote the fame things’ 
as Gold, Βγαβ, and Silk? Surely the termination en takes - 
nothing away from the fubftantives Gold, Brafs, and Silk, to 
which it is united as a termination: and as furely it adds 
nothing to their fignification, but this fingle circumftance, viz. 
That Gold, Brafs, and Silk are defignated, by this termination 
en, to be joined to fome other fubftantive. And we fhall find — 
hereafter that en and the equivalent adjective terminations ed 
and ig (our modern y) convey all three, by their own intrinfic - 
meaning, that defignation and nothing elfe; for they mean 
Give, Add, Join. And this. fingle added circumftance of. 
« pertamimg to,” is (as Wilkins truly tells us) the only. diffe- 
rence between a fubftantive and an adjective ; between Gold 
and Golden, &c. 


So the Adjectives Wooden and Woolen convey precifely the 
fame ideas, are the names of the fame things, denote the fame 
fubftances ; as the fubftantives Wood and Wool: and the termi- 
nating en only puts them in a condition to be joined to fome 
other fubftantives ; or rather, gives us notice to expe& fome 
other fubftantives. to which they are to be joined. And this 
is the whole myftery of fimple Adjectives. (We {peak not here 
of compounds, ful, ous, ly, &c.) 

| 6 Απ. 
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An AdjeGtive is the name of a thing which is dire€ted to be 
joined to fome other name of a thing. And the fubftantive 
- and adjective fo joined, are frequently convertible,. without 
the {malleft change of meaning: As we may fay—A perverfe 
nature, or, A natural perverfity. 


= 


: F. | 
Mr. Harris is fhort enough upon this fubject; but you are 
fhorter. He declares it “no way difficult” to underftand the | 
nature of a Participle: and “ eafy” to underfiand the nature 
of an Adjedtive. But to get at them you muft according to 
shim, travel to them through the Verb. 


He fays, (pag. 184.)—** The nature of Verbs being under- 
** ftood, that of Participles is no way difficult. Every com- 
<<‘ plete Verb is expreflive of an Attribute; of Time; and. of an 
« Affertion. Now if we take away the Afertion, and thus 
“© defiroy the Verb, there will remain the Attribute, and the 
Time, which make the effence of the Particip. Thus take 
“ away the Affertion from the Verb Γραφε, Writeth, and there 
‘“ remains the Participle Γραφων, Writing ; which (without the 
“ Affertion) denotes the fame Attribute, and the fame Time:” 


Again, (pag. 186.)—‘‘ The nature of Verbs and Participles 
“‘ being underftood, that of AdjeGizves, becomes eafy. A Verb 
“‘ implies both an Attribute, and Time, and an Affertion. A 
“ Participle implies only an Attribute and Time. And an Ad- 
. sobttoe only unplies an Attribute.” 


H. Harris’s 


α΄. ΟΡ ΑΡΙΕΟΤΝΕΡ. 


Π. 


Harris’s method of underftanding ea/ily the nature of Parti- 
ciples and Adjectives, refembles very much that of the Wag 
who undertook to teach the fons of Crifpin how to make a fhoe 
and a flipper eafily ina minute. But he was more fuccefsful 
_ than Harris: for he had fomething to cut away, the Boot. 
Whereas Harris has abfolutely nothing to be fo ferved. For 
the Verb does not denote any Time; nor does it imply any 
Affertion. Νο fingle word can. Till one. fingle thing can be 
found to be a couple, one fingle word cannot make an Ad-. 
_ _fertion or an Ad-firmation: for there is joining in that operation; _ 

and there can be no junétion of one thing. , .. 


| F. 
Is not the Latin Io an affertion ? 


H. 


Yes indeed is it, and in three letters. But thofe three let- 
ters contain three words; two verbs and a Pronoun. | 


All thofe common terminations, in any language, of which all 
Nouns or Verbs in that language equally partake (under the. 
notion of declenfion. or conjugation) are themfelves feparate 
words with diftin@ meanings: which are therefore added to 
_the different nouns or verbs, becaufe thofe additional meanings 
are intended to be added occafionally to all thofe nouns or 
verbs. ‘Thefe terminations are all explicable, and ought all t6 
be explained ; or there will be no end of fuch fantaftical wri- 
ters as this Mr. Harris, who takes fuftian for philofophy. 

| In 
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ο In the Greek verb ]-εναι (from the antient Ew or the modern | 
διμι:) In the Latin verb I-re; and in the Englifh verb To-Hie, 
or to Hi, (Α. 8. bizan;) the Infinitive terminations ea and re 
make no more part of the Greek and Latin verbs, than the - 
Infinitive prefix To makes a part of the Englifh verb Hie or 
Hi. The pure and fimple verbs, without any fuffix or prefix, 
are in the Greek I (or Es;) in the Latin 1; and in the Englith 
Hie or Hi. Thefe verbs, you fee, are the fame, with the 
fame meaning, in the three languages; and differ only by ow . 
_afpirate. 


In the Greek βαλ-ομαι or (as antiently) Povd-ew, or Boirs, | 
Bova only is the verb; and οµαι, or ew, is a common removeable 
fufix, with a feparate meaning of its own. So in'the Latin 
Vol-o, Vol is the verb; and o a common removeable {uffix, 
with a feparate meaning. And the meaning of Ew in the one, 
and O in the other, I take to be Eyw, Ego: for I perfectly 
concur with Dr. Gregory Sharpe and others, that the perfonal 
pronouns are contained in the Greek and Latin terminations 
’ of the three perfons of their verbs. Our old Englith Ich or Ig 
_ (which we now pronounce I) is not far removed from Ego. 


Where we now ufe Will, our old Englith verb was Wal; 
‘which is the puré verb without prefix or fuffix. 


Thus then will this Affertion 10ο ftand in the three lan- 
guages: inverting only our common order of fpeech,—Ich 
| Wol Hee or Hi, to fuit that of the Greek and Latin ; 


Englifh — Hi Wol = Ich. 

Latin —— f° Vol O 

Greek —— 1 Buda 4& . oo 

- ο Kkk They 
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They who have noticed that where we employ a w, the 
Latin employs a v ; and where the Latin employs av, the 
Greek ufes a B (as Δαβιὸ, Βεσπεσιανος &c.); will fee at once, 
that Wol, Vol, Boul, are one and the fame word. And the 
progrefs to Ibo is not very circuitous nor unnatural. It is 
Iboul, Ibou, Ibo. ‘The termination Bo (for Βουλεω) may there- 
fore well be applied to denote the future time of the Latin. 
verbs ; fince its meaning is I Woll (or Will). So it is, Amaboul, 
Amabou, Amabo, kc*, - 





* When Varchi undertook to thew that the Italian language had more 
Tenfes than the Greek and-Latin; Caflelvetro objeéted that the Italian 
had no Future Tenfe, as the Latin had.—‘ Concioffiacofaché la lingua 
« noftra.manchi d’un Zempo principale, cio é del future, nol potendo. 
* fignificare con una voce fimplice : ma convenendo che le fignifichi con 
una compotta ; cio ὃ con lo ’nfinito del verbo e col prefente del verbo 
 Ho:’ come Amare Ho, Amare Hai, Amare Ha,” δες. 

Caftelvetro accounts very properly for the Italian future Tenfe Anierd, 
‘Amerai, Amera, (and fo he might for Sard, &c. i.-e. Effere, Ho, &c..) 
But it feems to me extraordinary that he fhould have fuppofed it poffible - 
that the Latin, or any otber language, could, by the fimple verb along, 
fignify the additional circumftances of Manner, Time, &c. without addi-- 
‘tional founds or words to fignify the added circumftances: and that he - 
fhould imagine thet the diftinguifhing terminations in any language weve 
-not alfo added words; but that they fprouted out from the verb as from 
their parent ftock. If it were fo; how would he eccownt for the very 
different fruit borne by the fame plant, in the fame foil, at different 
times? Antiently the Romians faid Audi-bo: then dudi-am: now 

Udir-0, 1. ο. 

Audi(re) Volo —— 1 το] to hear. 

‘Audi(re) Amo —— 1 defre to hear. 

Udir(e) Ho —— | hace to hear, 


4 


But 


” 
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But let us, if you pleafe, confine ourfelves at prefent to Mr. 
Harris. He fays—‘ ‘Take away the Affertion from the verb — 
“< Γραφει, Writeth, and there remains the Participle Tpagw, 
5: Writing.’—This 15 too clumfy to deferve the nanve of leger- 
‘ demain.. Take away ει and eth from ΤΓραφὲ and Writeth, and 
there remain only Γραφ and Writ : which are indeed the pure 
verbs: and a man mutt be perfectly blind not to fee that they 
are all which remain, until Harris whips in the other termina- 
tions ων and ing. But let us wilfully fhut our eyes, and pafs 
over this clumfy trick of his: how will he now deffroy the Par- 
ticiple, as he before deftroyed the Verb; and fo get on to his 
Adjective? He.cannot. He does not even attempt it. Nor 
can he ever arrive at an Adjeétive through a Verb. 


In Γραφ and Writ there is neither Afertion nor Time. And 
if there had been, as Harris fuppofed, an Afertion implied by 
thofe words; it muft, by his own do@trine, have been implied 
by the terminations ει and eth: for by removing ει and eth, he 
119, he takes away the Affertion and thereby deftroys the 
Verb. 


Again, If in Γραφων and Writing there had been any denota- 
tion‘of Time ; it muft have been in the terminations wy and ing. 
By the taking away of which terminations, he would, if he 
could (by following his former procefs) have defroyed the Par- | 
ticiple and arrived at an Adjeétive, without any denotation of 
Time. But here his procefs failed him: and he has given us 
no Adjective, by defroying the Participles Τραφων and Writing. 


Kkk@ : Though 
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F. 

Though there can be no Afertion without a verb ; I am not, 
with Mr. Harris, ready to contend that there can he an Afer- 
tion by the Verb alone. But I have always hitherto believed, . 
and ftill continue to believe, that Time is denoted both by 
‘Verbs and Participles. 


H. 


’’ If you are fatisfied concerning the Adjective, I will wil- 
‘lingly proceed with you to an examination of the latter point. 
If not, continue in your prefent belief; that we may not con- 
found our fubje&s. 


F. 


You have always expreffed a high opinion of Richard John- 
fon: and, in. what you condemn, Lowth has only followed; his 
directions. 


R. Johnfon fays—“ It had beén better in the enumeration of 
“ the Parts.af Speech, to have made the Subftantive and the 
«6 Adjective two diftina parts of {peech: and to have compre- 
«« hended the Participle under the AdjeGtive. For the Sub- 
“ ftantive and the Adjective are. two very different parts. of 
‘‘ fpeech.” And again,— The queftion is, whether the Ad- 
«6 jective be a Noun, or Name of a.thing; that is, whether it be. ' 
** equally fo with the Subftantive. Now I fuppofe nobody will 
“ fay the Adjective is equally, or as much the Name of a thing, as 
_ the Subftantive. The Subftantive reprefents All that is effen- 
“ tial 
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* tial to the sature of the thing: as Homo, or Man, reprefents:: 
«“ Animat rationale, or A rational living creature. But Bonus, - 
κ. Good, reprefeats only: an accidental quality; which, though 
ε morally neceffary is not naturally fo, but merely accidental. 
εε So that though a Man may be called Good: and therefore: 
‘¢ Good, in fome fenfe, may be faid to be his: xame ; yet it is not 
«6 equally or as much his name, as‘Man. This laft reprefenting : 
κε all that is. effentiul to his mature ; the other only what 1 18. 
εε accidental.” ὁ 


Ben. J obnfon, whom you likewife efteem, followed. the opis’ 
nion. of Frifchiinus; that the diftinQion between fubftantive 
and adjective arifes from the latter's being common to three 
genders.— For'a fubftantive is a Noun of one only génder, or 
‘* (at the moft) of two. And an AdjeGive is a a Noun of three: 
se ᾿ genders, being always infinite.” 


And fome Grammerians have faid' that an Adjedtive only - 
connotes, and miedns nothing by itfelf. 


« Nel mode che l’Aceidente s ‘appoggia alta Suftense, Agen: 
“« tive sappoggia al. Suffantive."-—“ E comé l'Aecidénte πθὶν' 
κ΄ puo ftar fenza la Suffansa, eofi- (gli Aggiuntivi): ‘non pofforio’ 
“ Λος nell erazione fenza un: Suffantive: e ftandovi, non’ v# 
ὁ flarebbon a propefito ; perche non fignificherebbon Nienfe.” 


| Ῥυδππιαό, 
Π. 
The opinion of Β rifeblinus i is fufficiently-confuted by Τος 


fius. 
3 
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fius *. And, notwithftanding R. Johnfon’s confident: affertion " 
that nobody would fay fo, I maintain that the Adjective is 
equally and altogether as much the Name of a Thing, as the 
Noun fubftantive. And fo fay 1 of atu words whatever. For 
that is not a word whichis not the name of .a thing. Every. 
word, being a found fignificant, muft be a fign; and, if a fign, 
the Name, of a Thing. Buta Noun fub/tantive is the Name of 
a thing—and nothing more. And indeed fo fays Voffius—_ 
«« Nec rectids Subftantivum definitur—Quod aliquid per fe fig- 
«« nificat—Nam omnis VOX ex inflituto fgnificans, aliquid fig- 
ἐς nificat per fe.” 

| De Analog, lib. 1. cap. 6.. 


I mean not to withdraw any portion of the refpe@ which 
I have always declared for R. Johnfon, B. Johnfon, or Buon- 
mattei. But it does not follow that I fhould be compelled 
jurare in verba upon every thing they have advanced. They 
were Grammarians,. not Philofophers. Were I to compofe in 
Latin, I certamly fhould not venture to ufe an uncommon 
fupine or a compared participial, without firft confulting R. 
. Johnfon: but for the philofophy ‘of language I cannot confider 
him: as an authority. How ftrangely does he here impofe 
upon himfelf with his example of Good Man: concluding, 
becaufe Good does not fignify the fame thing which Man figni- - 
‘fies; that therefore Good fignifies nothing, i. e. is not the name 
ο of any thing. So, if he had reverfed his inftance and chofen 
this—Human Goodnefs:—He muft, by the fame kind of 





* De Analogia. lib. 1. cap. 6. 2 
reafoning, 
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reafoning, have concluded that. Goodne/s was, but that Human 
was not the Name of a thing. Still more abfurd will this ap- 
pear, if, inftead of Human, we employ Wallis’s Adjective 
and fay—Man’s Goodnefs : for then (if Wallis is right in tegard 
to the genitive) this reafoning will prove that—Man’s—is not 
_ the name of a thing. 


But, to return to R. Johnfon’s inftance of Good Man. 


«6 Τ]ιο fubftantive Man (he fays) reprefents all that is effen- 
tial to the nature of the thing; but the adjective Good repre- 
fents only an Accidental quality.” Which, when well confi- 
dered, amounts to no more than this: That the fubftantive 
Man reprefents all that is fignified by the term Man; but that 
the adjective Good does not reprefent any idea that is fignified 
by the term Man. And this is very true. But whoever will 
refle& a moment, will fee that each of thefe words, both Good 
and Man, reprefents equally all that is effential to the nature of 
the thing of which Good and Man is refpectively the fign. 
Good indeed does not reprefent (i. e. is not, the fign of) any idea 
fignified by the term Man, nor was it intended: any more than 
the term Man reprefents (i. e. is the fign of) any idea fignified 
by the term Good. But Good reprefents all the ideas fignified 
by the term Goodnefs. Απά α]] the difference between a fub-_ 
ftantive (as Goodne/s) and its correfponding adjective (Good) is ; 
that, by fome fmall difference of termination, we are enabled 
when we employ the fign of an idea, to communicate at the 
fame. time to the hearer, that fuch fign is, then meant to be 
added to another fign in fuch a manner as that the two figns 
together may anfwer the ‘Purpote of one complex term. This 


cOon- ~ 
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‘contrivance is merely an Abbreviation in the /orts of words to 
‘fapply the want of an Abbreviation in Terms. For Inftance— 
A Holy Man. Here is a difference of termination m one fign 
—Holinefs—to fhew us that it is to be joined to another fign— 
_ Man: and that thefe two together are to ferve the purpofe of 
one complex term. In this laft inftance, our language enables 
us to exchange them both for one complex term, (which we 
cannot do with Good Man) and, inftead of a Holy Man, to fay 
a Saint. 


In fome cafes our language is fo deficient as not to enable us 
to ufe either of thefe methods, when we want to exprefs a cer- 
‘tain colleGion of ideas together; and we then have recourfe 
fometimes to Prepofitions, and fometimes to another expe- 
dient : If we {ρεαΚ, we do it by joining the terms clofe in pro- 
nunciation : if we write, we do it by ufing a mark of junGion, 
thus-. Which mark is not a word nor a letter, becaufe it is 
not the fign of a found; but is itfelf, what a word fhould be, 
the immediate fign of an idea; with this difference, that 1t is 
conveyed to the eye only, not to the ear. Thus Sea-weed, 
Tvory-wand, : Shell-fifh, Raver-god, Weather-boord, Hail-ftorm, 
Country-houfe, Family-quarrel, &c. 


_ For thefe collections of ideas our language does not furnith 

us either with a complex term, or with any change of termina- 
tion to Sea, Ivory, Shell, River, Weather, Hail, Country, Family, 
&c. ‘by which to communicate to the hearer our intention of 
joining thofe terms to fome other term. : 


That 
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- That an AdjeGtive therefore cannot (as the Grammarians 
exprefs it) « ftand by it/elf, but muft be joined to fome other 
“ noun ;” does not proceed from any difference in the nature 
of the zdea or of the thing of which the Adjective is the ἤση : 
but from hence, that having added to the fign of an idea that 
change of termination which, by agreement or common ac- 
ceptance, fignifies that it is to be joined to fome other fign, 
the hearer or reader expects that other fign which the adjeGtive 
termination announces. For the adjective termination of the 
fign fufficiently informs him, that the fign, when thus adjec- 
tived, is not to be-ufed by itfelf or to, ftand alone ; but | is to be 
joined to fome other term *. 


Yet we very well know by the Adjective alone, as well as by | 
the fubftantive alone, of what idea or collection of ideas the 
term mentioned (whether Adjective or Subftantive) is the fign: 





_ * Though moft languages are contented to give a diftinguifhing termi- 
nation only to the added fign; In the Perfian language the figu which is 
- to receive the addition of another fign to it, has a diftinguifhing termina- 
tion to inform the reader when it is to receive an addition. So that in 
the Perfian language there are Subftantives which cannot /fand alono, but 
muft be joined to fome other word in the fame fentence. But I hope it is 
not neceffary to travel fo far as to Perfia, to convince our grammarians 
of the impropriety of making its inability to ftand alone in a fentence, 
the diftinguifhing mark of an Adjective ; if they will be pleafed only to 
recolleé, that no Subfantive, in any of its oblique cafes, can ftand 
alone any more than the Adjeétive. And this latter circumftance might 
perhaps ‘incline Wallis to call our Genitive, an Adjective: for Man's 
cannot ftand alone, any more than Human. 


11] | though 
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though we de not know, till it is mentioned, to. what other 
fion the Adjective ign is to be added. 


It is therefore well called Noun adjeGive : for it is the-Name 
of a thing, which may coalefce with another Name of a:thing. 


_ But if indeed it were true that Adje@ives were not the 
names of things; there could be no Attribution by Adjectives : 
for you cannot attribute Nothing. How much more compre- 
henfive would any term be by the attribution to it of Nothing ? 
Adjectives therefore, as well as Subftantives, muft equally 
denote Subftances: and Subftance is attributed to Subftance 
by the adjective contrivance of language. 


F. 


Not fo. You forget the diftinGtion which Scaliger makes 
between Subjtance and Effence. 


“© Subffantie appellatione abufi funt pro Effentia: ficuti 
“ Greci nomine seis, in predicamento. Namque som etiam 
“ convenit rebus extra predicamenta, ut Deo. At Subftantia 
4 neque extra predicamenta, neque in omnibus ; fed in us. 
“ tantum que fubftant Accidentibus.” 


It is not therefore neceffary that Adje&tives fhould’ denote 
Subftances, or elfe that there would be nothing attributed. by. 
their means. 


.- H. | 
Well. I care not whether you call it Subftance or Effence or 
Accident, that is attr ibuted. Something muft be attributed, 
5 . and 
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and therefore denoted by every Adje@ive. And‘ Effence, Sub- 
ftance and Accident, are all likewife denoted by Subitantives— 
by grammatical fubftantives at leaft. For, pray, what is Sca- 
liger’s own confequence from the words you have quoted ?— 
That Whitenefs is not a Subjftantive, but Nomen effentiale.: By 
which reafoning, you fee, the far greater part of grammatical 
fubftantives are at once difearded, and become Accidentalia, or 
philofophical Adje@tives. But that is not all the mifchief: for 
the fame kind of reafoning will likewife* make a great number 
of the moft common.grammatical Adjetives become philofo4 
phical Suftantives, as denoting Subjiances. For both Subftances 
and Effences (if you chufe to have thofe terms, thofe ἐσῃει 
fatuos) are equally and indifferently denoted fometimes by 
grammatical fubftantives and fometimes by grammatical ade 
jectives. 


And this difficulty has at all times puzzled all the granmma- 
rians who have attempted to account for the parts of {peech by 
the fingle difference of ‘the Things or Ideas of which the dif- 
ferent forts of words were fappofed to be the figns. And 
though every one who has made the attempt, has found it mif 
carry in his hands; ftill each has purfued the beaten track, and. 
employed his time and pains to eftablifh « Criterion which, in 
the conclufion, each has uniformly abandoned. And they all 
come at laft to fuch paltry jargon as this of the-authors of the 
Encyclopedie—“ Ce font des Noms fubftantifs par Imitation.” 
They mutt equally be obliged to acknowledge that faljtantial ' 
Adjectives are alfo des Noms adjectifs par imitation. Thus . 
Effential terms are grammatical fubftantives only by imitation: 
and Subftantial terms are grammatical adjectives only by imita~ | 

11119 tion: 
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tion: and unfortunately this does net happen only now and 
then, like an exception to a general rule; but this perplexing 
imitation is fo univerfally practifed, that there is not any. Acci~ 
dent whatever which has not-a grammatical fubftantive for its 
fign, when it is not attributed : nor is there any Subftance what- 
ever which may not have a grammatical Adjective for its fign, 
when there is occafion to attribute it. They are therefore 
forced to give up at laft every philofophical difference between 
the parts of fpeech, which they had at firft laid down as the 
caufe of the diftinction ; and are obliged to allow that the fame 
words (without any alteration in their meaning) are fometimes 
of one part of fpecch and fometimes of another.— Ces mots 
«* font pris tantét adjeflivement, tant6t fubftantivement. Cela 
* depend de leur fervice. Qualifient-ils? Ils font Adjedtifs. 
6 Defignent-ils des Individus? Ils font donc Subftantifs.” 


Cela depend de leur fervice!—Does it fo? In the name of 
Common fenfe then and Common patience, why have you 
troubled us with a heap of ftuff upon which it does not depend ? 
But however neither is this altogether true. Cela ne depend 
pas de leur fervice. The fame word is not fometimes an Ad- 
jective and fometimes a Subftantive. But it is true that fome 
languages have fuch defects, that, for want of an adjective 
diftinGtion to fome of their terms, they are forced to attribute 
the term itfelf without any adherent intimation of its attri- 
bution. Which defect (viz. the want of an adjedfive termi- 
nation) was, I fuppofe, originally the cafe with all terms in the 
tude ftate of all languages: and this. defect ftill continues moft 
m the moft imperfect and unimproved languages. The want 
of an adjective termination to the figns of ideas, is more eafily 
7 | borne 
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borne in languages where the added fign is clofely joined to the 
fien which it is intended to accompany. But, without an 
“adjettive termination, all tranfpofition would be excluded : ‘and 

therefore the tranfpofed languages arenever fo deficient in this 

refpect, as the others. In Englith, inftead of adjeéiving our — 
own fubftantives, we have borrowed, in immenfe numbers, 
adjeciived figns from other languages; without borrowing ‘the 
unadjectived figns of thofe fame ideas: becaufe our authors fre- 
quently found they had occafion for the former, but not for 
the latter. And, not underftanding the nature of language, or 
the nature of the very benefit they were receiving ; they did 
not, as,they might and fhould have done, improve their own 
language by the fame contrivance within itfelf ; but borrowed 
from other languages abbreviations ready made to their hands. 


Thus they have incorporated into the Englith, 


For the Subftantives, _ The foreign Adjectives. 
Child - - Infant, Infantine. 
Boy - ' -  Puerile. 
Man - - Virile, Human, Mafculine, Male. . 


Woman - . - Female, Feminine, Effeminate. | 
ony. Mental, Magnanimous, Pafillanimous, 
“Mind = = JUG 
| nanimous. 

Birth - - Natal, Native. 

Life - = Vital, Vivacious, Vivid, Amphibious. 

Body - - Corporal, Corporeal. 


Flefh  - - Carnal, Carnivorous. 

Blood - ~~ Sanguine, Sanguinary. 

Skin- = - Cutaneous. | 
| Fleart 


' Navel 
Lungs 
Side 

~ ‘Head 
Elbow 
Nofe 
Hair 
Bye 
“Sight 

- Smell 
Eyebrow 
Tear 
Ear 
Hearing 
Mouth 
Speech 
Tooth . 
Lip 

. Throat 
Spittle 
Breait 
Bofom 
Shoulder 
Hand 
‘Tafte 
Word 
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Cordial, Cardiac. 
Medullary. 

Uterine. 

Vifceral. 

Umbilical. 

Pulmonary. 

Lateral, Collateral, 
Capital, Chief, Cephalic. 
Cuhital. 

Nafal. 

Capillary. 

Ocular. 

Vifual, Perfpicuous, Confpicuous, Optic. 
Olfactory. 

Supercilious. 


- ELachrymal. 


Auricular. 


- Auditory. 


Oral. ' 
Loquacious, Garrulous, Eloquent. 
Dental. 

Labial. 


| Guttural, Jugular. 


Salival. 
Petoral. 
Gremial, Sinuous. 
Humeral. 
Manual, Dexterous, Sinifter, Siniftrous. 
Infipid. 
Verbal, Verbofe; | 
‘Thought 


Thought - 
Finger - 
Groin - 
Thigh - 
leg - 
Foot - 
Death - 
€arcafs - 
Father - 
Mother - 
Brother - 
Hufband - 
Wife - 
Whore - 
Guardian 
Rival - 
Foe + 
King -- 
Folk ~. 
Shepherd 
Prieft = - 
Being - . 
Thing, - 
Kind. - 
Dogs - 
Cat. - 
Calf - 
€ow », - 
Lion ~ 


Eagle - 


_ Aquiline.. 
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Penfive.. 

Digital... 

Inguinal. 
Femoral. 

Crural,. Ifof{celes;. 
Pedal.. 

Mortal. 


ο. Cadaverous. 
- Paternal. 


Maternal... - 


- Fraternal. 


Marital. 


Uxorious.. 


- Meretricious. 


Tutelar,. Tutelary. 
Emulous. 

Hoftile, Inimical.. 
Regal,. Royal.. 

Vulgar. 

Paftoral: 

Sacerdotal, Prefbyterian. 
Effential.. 

Real: 


»- General, Generic,.Congenial. 


Canine.. : 


ο Feline.. 


Vituline.. 
Vaccine. 
Leonine.. 


Horfe- | 
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Ἡοιτϱ - - . Equeftrian. 
ο. Whale - - Cetaceous. 
Worm =- - Vermicular. 
World - - Mundane. 
Earth’ - - Terroftrial. 


Sea - - Marine, Maritime. | 
Water - = Aqueous, Aquatic. 

Ice - -- - Glacial. | 
Fire - + Igneous. 


" Wood - = Sylvan, Savage. 

Heaven - - Celeftial. 

Ifand -  ~- Infular. 

Shore - - Littoral. 

Room - - Local. 

Boundary - Conterminous. 

Light -  - Lucid, Luminous. 

Ground - - Humble. 

Way - - Devious, Obvious, Impervious, Trivial. 

Sun Solar. | | 
Moon - -- Lunar, Sublunary. 
Star - - Aftral, Sideral, Stellar. 
Year - = Annual, Perennial, Biennial, Anniverfary. 
Time - - Temporal, Temporary, Chronical. _ 
Day -. + Diurnal, Hodiernal, Meridian, Ephemeral. 
Sunday - - Dominical. 


Holiday - - Feftive, Feftival. 
Night - - Nocturnal, Equinodial. 
Week~ - - Hebdomadal, 


Winter - - Brumal. | 
Spring - - Vernal. _ 
| Summer 
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Suinmer - - = Eftival. 
Beginning - Initial. 


End - - Final, Infinite. 
Houfe - - Domeftic. 
Kitchen - + Culinary. 


Field Ἱ- - Agreftic, Agrarian. 

Wall , - - Mural. 

Hinge - - Cardinal. 

Country - - Rural, Ruftic. 

Town -  - Oppidan, 

Grape - - Uveous. bn 
Glafs - - Vitreous. | 
Seed - - Seminal. 

Root - - Radical. 

Money - = Pecuniary. 

Ege - - Oval. 

Milk - - Ladeal. 

Meal κ« - Farinaceous.: 

Shell - - Teftaceous. 

Ring - + Annular. 

Ship - + Naval, Nautical. 

Pitch - - Bituminous. ~ 

Mixture - - Mifcellaneous, Promifcuous. 
Flock - - Gregarious, Egregious. 

Health - - Salutary, Salubrious, Infane. 


Difeafe - - Morbid. og. 
Hatred - - OQdious. | | ' 
Love - ‘+ Amorous, Amatory. 

Fear - -- Timorous, Timid. 


Treachery - Infidious. . 
Mmm Belief 
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Belief 
Will 
Sorrow 
Grief 
Pride 
Flattery 
Faith 
Lutt 
Difgrace 
Sleep 
Reafon 
Revenge 
Strength 
Age 
Want 
Blame 
Plenty 
Sweat 
Hurt 
Advice 
Law 
Threat 
Danger 
Theft 
Thanks 
Help 
Gain 
Hire 
Burthen 
Tax 
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_ Credulous. 


Voluntary, Spontaneous. 
Trift. 
Dolorous. 
Superb, Haughty, Faftuous. 
Adulatory. 
Fiducial. 
Libidinous. 
Ignontinious. 
Soporiferous. 
Rational. 
Vindidtive. 
Robutt. 
Primeval. 
Indigent. 
Culpable. 
Copious. 
Sudorific. 
Noxious. 
Monitory. 
Legal, Loyal. 
Minatory. 
Perilous. 


Gratuitous. 

Auxiliary. 

Lucrative. — 

Mercenary, Stipendiary. 

Onerous. 

Fifcal. _ 
Step 
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Step - = Gradual. 

Leap - - - Defultory. 
Treaty - - Federal. | 
Trifle - - Nugatory. 

Νοί - - Obftreperous. 
Rule - - Regular. 

Point - - Pundual. » 

Sale - - Venal. 

Wound - - Vulnerary. 
Marriage- - Conjugal, Nuptial, Connubial. 
War - - Martial, Military. 
Wett - = Occidental. 

Eaft - - Oriental. 

Alone -  ~- Sole, Solitary. 


Two -- = Second. 
Veffel - - Wafcular. 
Church - - KEcclefiaftical. 
Parifh - - Parochial. 
People oe { Popular, Populous, Public, Epidemical, 
, ndemial. 
Alms - - Eleemofynary *. 
&C. &C. 


The 





* With the Chriftian religion were very.early introduced to our an- 
ceftors the Greek words, Church, Parifh, People, Alms: which they 
corrupted and ufed as fubftantives, a long time before they wanted thom 
in an adjeétived ftate, When the latter time arrived, they were incapable 
of adjeftiving thefe words themfelves, and were therefore forced to feck 
them in the original language. Hence the Adjeftives are not fo corrupt . 

Mmm 9 aie 
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The adoption of fuch words as thefe, was indeed a benefit 
and an improvement of our language ;. which however. would 
have been much better and more properly obtained by adjec— 
tiving our own words. For, as the matter now ftands, when a. 
poor foreigner has learned all.the names ef things in the Englith. 
tongue, he muft go to other languages for a multitude of the 
adjectived names of the fame things. And even an unlearned 
native can never underftand the meaning of one quarter of 
that which is called his native tongue. 


F. 

You have not all this while taker any notice of the account 
given of the Adjeciive by Mefirs. de Port Royal. And I wonder 
at it the more ;. becaufe I know they have always been efpecial: 
favourites of yours. 


Π. 
They likewife make Subflance and Accident the foundation: 
of the difference between Subfantive and Adjective: and that, 
κα think,. I have already fufficiently confuted. 


F. 
True.. But they acknowledge that this diftinétion is not ob-- 
ferved in languages at prefent.. ‘They only affirm that it was 





as the Subftantjves. Andhence the ftramge appearance of Klecmofynary, 
a word o yllables, as the Adje€tive of the monofyllable Alms-; 
which itfelf became fuch by fucceffive corruptions of EAmposva, long 
before its Adje&tive was required: having fucceflively exhibited 1Η as 
Almofine, Almofie, Alinofe, Almes, and finally Abxs : whilft in. the -Frenclr 
language it-appeared as.Almofine, Almofne, Aumofue, Auméue.. | 
κ." | originally. 
9. 


- 
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originally the caufe of the difference *.’ But they fay, that, 
after this had been done by the firft Framers of language, Men 
did not {ορ there, but proceeded farther; and fignified both 
Subjtance and Accident indifferently (as we fee all languages 
now do) either by Subftantives-or-Adjectives ; fometimes by the 
one and fometimes by the otber. 


H. 


If this diftin@tion between Subftance and Accident does not 
caufe the difference between our Subftantives and Adjectives, 
why is it now propoled to us as fuch? 





* “ Les objets de.nos penfées font ou les chofes, ce qu'on appelle 
“ ordinairement Subffance; ou la maniere des chofes ce qu’on appelle 
“ Accident.. Etily a cette difference entre les chofes-ou les Subfancest - 
“et la maniere des chofes. ou des Accidents; que les Subfiances tab- 
 fiftent par elles-mémes, au lieu que les Accidents ne font que par les 
“ Subftances. C’eft ce qui a faat la. principale difference entre les mota 
“ qui fignifient. les objets des penfées. Car ceux qui figniticnt les Sub-- 
“« flances ont eté appellés Noms Sub/tantifs ; et ccux qui fignifient -les 
“- Accidents, em marquant le fujet. auquel ces. accidents conviennent, 
© Nams AdjeQifs.. Voildla. premiere Origine des noms Subttantifs et 
“ Adjeétifs. Mais on n’ en eit pas demeuré la = et il fe trouve qu’ on ne: 
“ s’ eft pas tant arrété 2 la fignification, qu’ ala maniere de fignifter, 
“ Car, pareeque la Subfiance eft ce qui. fubfifte par foi-meme, on 8. 
“ appellé Noms Subfantifs tous ceux qui fubfiftent par eux-mémes dans 
“ le difcours: encore méme qu ils fignifient des Accidents. [tau cone — 
“ traire, ona appellé ddjefifs ceux-mémes qui fignifient des Subfances, 
“ lorfque-par leur ntaniere de fignifier is doivent etre Joints 4.d° autres 

“ noms dans le ® difequre.. 


B. Aye; 
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Aye, But this was originally the caufe. | 


H. 


- Was it indeed? Pray, When? Where? In the remains of 
what rude language 1s any trace of this to be found ? I affert 
| hardily, i in none. I maintain that it was not originally, or at 
any time, the caufe of the difference between Subftantive and 
Adjective in any language. But they fay, men did not ftop 
there ; but proceeded farther. Proceeded! Το do what? Why, 
to do dire@ly the contrary. Can this be called Proceeding # 
What a wretched abufe of words is this; and what grofs 
fhifting ; in order to appear to give a {olution of what they 
did not underftand. However, by this proceeding, you fee 
we muft abandon totally their frft Criterion. For it now turns 
out, that Adje@tives are indifferently the figns both of Sub- 
fiances and Accidents: and Subftantives are indifferently the 
figns both of Accidents and Subftances. So that we are now 
juft where we were, without any Criterion at all: for the pro- 
- grefs has deftroyed the Criterion. he original caufe of the 
diftinction and the progrefs of it, operate together like the 
figns plus and minus, leaving nothing to our quotient of know- 
ledge. 


However let that pafs. It is only fo much time thrown 
away In appearing learned. Come, Let us now, if you pleafe, 
have fome Criterion which they wil] ftand by. What now do 
they lay down as the real difference between an Adjective and 
a  Subitantive ὁ - 

8 . The 
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F. 


The real remaining difference, according to them, is, that a; 
Subftantive has but one fignification*: it is the fign of that 
which it fignifies, 1. e. that which you underftand by it; and ᾿ 
no more. But an Adjedive has two fignifications: It is not only 
the fign of that which you underftand by it, and which they 
call its diftinG fignification ; but it is alfo the fign of fomething. 
which you do not, and never can underftand by it alone: and 
this laft they call its confufed fignification. 


H. 
Confufed ! You underftand them, I fuppofe, to mean, like 
| Mr. Haris, an ob/cure fignification. 


Ε. 

Yes, an obfeure fignification. But γοι muft remember that, _ 
though this fignification is confufed, it is the moft direG +. And 
that the di/tinG fignification is the moft indired. 

. So- 





* “ Ce qui fait qu'un Nom. ne peut fubfifter par foi-méme, eft, quand: 
outre fa fignifieation diftine, il en a encore une confuse; quion peut | 
“ « gopelle Connotation. Cette connotation fait  Adje&if.”: 

+ ‘ Ἡ πο faut pas conclure que les Adjectifs fignifient plus dire@ement 
Ja forme que le fujet; comme fi.la fignification. la plus-diftin@e etoit: 
1. auffi la plus dire@e. Car, au contraire, il eft certain-qu'ils fignifient: 
“le fujet direfement, et comme parlent les grammairiens, In Redo,, 
“ quoique: plus confufement: et qu’ils ne fignifient la. forme qu’indi-- 
“ re@ement, et comme ils parlent encore, In Obliguo, quoique plus 

“ diftinée-. 


΄ 
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Hi. 


So then it appears at laft, that the diftinguifhing Criterion 
of an Adjeétive is this obfcure fignification: for a clear, diftin 
: fignification the Adjeéizve has in common with the Subfantive. 

—‘ Blanc fignifie la Blancheur d’une maniere aufli μας que 
«6 le mot méme de Blancheur.’— 


Now is it neceflary here, in order to fhew the abfurdity of 
this account, to repeat again that an ob/cure (i. e. an unknown 
fignification) is not any fignification? Befides, there is a grofs 
miftake made between an adje&ed and an adjeétive word: that 
is, between a word laid clofe to another word, and a word 
which may lye clofe to another word. Let me afk you, How 
is it with any Adjective taken by itfelf? Till it is joined {ο 
fome other word, can you poffibly difcover what you call its 
confufed meaning ? Blanc has its diftin@ meaning when men- 
tioned by itfelf; and it is then an Adjedive. But what you 
call its confufed meaning can never appear till it is adjeéted : 
and is then fhewn only and altogether by the word to which it is 
adjeéied. For, if it were otherwife, it would follow, that the 
fame word IF hite muft be, at the fame time, the fign of Hor/e 
and Houfe and Man, and every thing elfe to which the Adjec- 
tive White may at any time be added. And, what is ftill more, 





“ diflinctement. Ainfi, Blanc, candidus, fignifie dire@ement ce qui a de. 
“la Blancheur, habens candorem ; mais d'une maniere fort confufé ne 
‘‘ marquant en particulicr aucune des chofes qui peuvent avoir de la 
“ blancheur. Et il ne fignifie quindire@ement la blancheur; mais 
4‘ d'une maniere aufii diffinde que le met meme de Blancheur, candor.” 


the 
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the Subftantives themfelves would at once be ftripped of their 
rank and definition, of being the figns of ideas; and would 
become the mere lights to make vifible the cor να and ob- 

feure fignification of ‘the AdjeCtives. | 


But furely I need fay no more concerning the Adjedive : or 
take up your time with combating its fignification in re&o and 
σι obliquo. 


As little notice do the dull Modificatives of Buffier * deferve ; 
or the gay Lacqueys of the pleafant Abbé Girard :: who, after 
providing 





* “Tis font dits Noms Adje@ifs,. quand les objets font confiderés 
* comme revétus de quelques qualités; parce qu‘ils ajoutent une qualité 
“a lobjet. Mais, au fond, Vobjet n’eft bien defigné que par les Noms 
“* Subftantifs, qui par cet endroit, font proprement les feuls Noms. Au 
ἐν fond, les AdjeGifs font de vrais Modificatifs des noms; mais nous les 
‘* regardons ici comme des noms, en tant quils reprefennent moins une 
‘‘ qualité ou circonftance de Fobjet, qge l’objet méme en tant que 
* revétu de cette qualité ou circonftance. | 

6 C'eft une forte de fubtilité que nous indiquons pour prevenir celles 
“* qu'on pouroit nous objeéter. Ν οιπείίοης pas une reflexion importante: 
“ favoir, qu'un Nom Adje@if devient fouvent Subjffantif: En effet fa 
«6 nature étant d’exprimer la qualité d'un objet, fi cette qualité eft le 
‘¢ fujet méme dont on parle, alors felon notre principe generale ce fera 
“un Nom Subftantif. 

“ On demande, fi le nom de Roi eft Subflant if ou Adjettif? Ii eft 
“ un et l'autre felon l'emploi qu’on en fait. 

“ Au refte, tous les noms qui, d‘eux-mémes font Adjcétifs, ne font 
6 pas cenfez tels dans l'ufage commun de la grammaire ; qui depend en 
“ ce point comme en une infinité d'autres, d’un ufage arbitraire. Car 

Non ο § elle 
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providing his Subfantive with Running Footmen to announce 
his approach (in the Article) could do no lefs for a word of 
fuch importance than furnifh him, when occafion offered, 
with a numcrous train in livery, to fupport the eclat of his 
appearance *. 


- If, in what I have faid of the Adjeéiive, 1 have exprefied 
myfelf clearly and fatisfactorily ; you will eafily obferve that 
_Adjeétives, though convenient abbreviations, are not neceffary 
to language: and are therefore not ranked by me amongft the 
Parts of Speech. And perhaps you will perceive in the mifap- 
prehenfion of this ufeful and fimple contrivance of language, 
one of the foundations of thofe heaps of falfe philofophy and. 





“ elle n’appelle ordinairement Adje@ifs, que ceux qui fans changer, ou 
‘* fans prefque changer d'‘inflexions et de terminaifon, fe joignent indif- 
5 feremment a des noms fubftantifs de divers genres; c’eft A dire a des 
“ noms qui recoivent avant eux Ia particule Le, ou la particule La, &c. 

‘‘ Au contraire les mots Roi, Mugiftrat, &c. ne font jamais cenfez 
 Adje&tifs dans l’ufage de ta grammaire : quoiqu'ils le foient en effet 
“ tres fouvent.” | 

* “ Les AdjeCtifs ne font deftinés qu’A un fervice fubalterne, confiftant 
4 qualifier les denominations. 15 font du cortege des Subftantifs, en 
“ portent les Livrées, et fervent d leurs decorations. VoilA pourquoté 
“on leur a donné le nom d’Adjectifs, qu’annonce un perfonnage de la 
“ fuite d'un autre, Cependant quoique placés dés leur origine dans 
 Yetat de dependance et de_foumz/hon, ils ne laiffent pas que d’etre par 
« leurs couleurs et par leur magn:ficence une dés plus brillantes parties 
“ de la parole, un champ fertile pour la poefie, une reffource delicate 
“ pour les grands orateurs, et le point capital des mediocres.” 


S$ .. obfcure 
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obfcure (becaufe miftaken) metaphyfic, with which we have 
been bewildered. You will foon know what to do with all the ΄ 
technical impertinence about Qualities, Accidents, Subftances, 
Subjirata, Effence, the adjunct Natures of things, &c. &c. And 
will, I doubt not, chearfully proceed with me, in fome future 


' converfation, to “ a very different fort of Logick and Critick 


‘“‘ than what we have been hitherto acquainted with.” Of 
which, a knowledge of the nature of language and of the 
meaning of words, is a neceflary forerunner. 
PF. : 
That muft be feen hereafter. But, if this be the cafe with 
Adjectives, whence arife the different forts of terminations to 
different Adjectives; when one fort of termination would have 
anfwered the purpofe of attribution? Why have we Adjectives 
ending in ly, ous, ful, fome, les, wh, Gc? For you have taught 
me that terminations are not capricioufly or fortuitoufly em- 
ployed; though you will not allow them to be often the ori+ 
ginal and mere productions of art. | 


H. 


_ Adjectives with fuch terminations are, in truth, all compound 

words : the termination being originally a word added to thofe 
other words, of which it now feems merely the termination ; 
though it fill retains its original and diftin@ fignification. 
Thefe terminations will afford fufficient’ matter for entertain+ 
ment to etymologifts, which is not neceffary for our prefent 
inveftigation. They are now more numerous in our language 
than they were formerly: becaufe our authors have not been 
eontented only to fupply our defects by borrowing Adjectives 
Nnn2 which 
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which we wanted in our language: but they have likewife- 
borrowed and incorporated many adjective termirations whicly 
we did not want, being before in poffetfion of correfpondent 
-terminations of our own, which anfwered the fame purpofe 
with thofe which they have unneceflarily adopted. So that 
we have now in fome words a choiee of different terminations 
by which to exprefs one and the fame idea: Sueh as, Boun- 
Γι] and Bounteous, Beautiful and Beauteous, Joyful and Joyous; 
&c. Which choice is indeed of advantage to the variety and 
harmony of the language, but is unphilofophical aud un- 
neceflary. : 


. EF. 

In the courfe of our converfation, befides noticing the defe® 
of our own antiernt language, from a paucity of Adjectives ; 
' you have been pleafed (I know not'on what foundation) to 
{uppofe that the want of an adjedtive termination was origi- 
pally the cafe with all. terms in the rude ftate of all languages. 
But this is only your fuppofition: in order to fupport your own 
theory. Does there, from all antiquity, remain a fingle 
inftance, or even the mention or fufpicion of an {nftance,. of 
any language altogether without Adjectives ? 


| Ἡ. | 
_Phough nothing of the kind fhould remain, it will not in the 
leaft affect my explanation nor weaken my reafoning. | 


F., 


But, if there were fuch an inftance; or even any traditional 
mention made of. fach a circumftance; it would very much 
: ftrengthen: 
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ftrengthen your argument in my opinion, and more readily 


induce my affent. 


H. 


1 fuppofe you are not fo obftinately attached to Antiquity, 
but that a modern inftance would anfwer the purpofe as well. 


F. - 
Any inftance of the fact from fafficient autlrority. . 
Π. 


Then I believe I can fuit γοι.---Ώοδλοι Jonathan Ὠάνατάς,, - 
Ὀ.Ῥ. Paftor of a church in New-haven, in “ Obfervations on. 
5 the language of the MUHHEKANEEW Indians, communicated. 
5 to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences: publifhed 
at the requeft of the fociety, and printed by Jofiah Meigs... 
1788. ” 


a 


< 


a“ 


é 


Gives us the following account. 


«* When I was but fix years of age, my father removed with. 
ο. his family to Stockbridge, which at that time was inhabited 
‘ hy Indians almoft folely, The Indians being the neareft 
“ neighbours, I conftantly affociated with them; their boys. 
“ were my daily fchool-mates and play-fellows. Out of my 
“ father’s houfe, I feldom heard any language fpoken. befide 
“ the Indian. ‘By thefe means I acquired the knowledge of 
“ that language, and a great facility in {peaking it: it became 
“ more familiar to me than my mother-tongue. I knew the 
“ names of fome things | in Indian,, which I did not know in. _ 

“ Englith : 
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non 8 


a 
θι 


a 
a“ 


Englifh: even all my thoughts ran in Iadian; and though ΄ 
the true pronunciation of the language is extremely difficult 
to all but themfelves, they acknowledged that I had ac- 
quired it perfectly; which, as they faid, never had been 
acquired before by any Anglo-American.” 


After this account of himfelf, he proceeds, | 


“ The Janguage which is now the fubject of Obfervation, is 
that of the Muhhekaneew, or Stockbridge Indians. They, as 


well as the tribe at New London, are by the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans called Mohegans. ‘This language is fpoken by all the 
Indians throughout New England. Every tribe, as that of 
Stockbridge, of Farmington, of New London, &c. has a dif- 
ferent dialect ; but the language is-radically the fame. Mr. 
Elliot’s tranflation of the Bible is in a particular dialect of 
this language. This language appears to be much more ex- 
tenfive than any other language in North America. The 


languages of the Delawares in Penfylvania; of the Penob- 


{cots, bordering on Nova Scotia; of the Indians of St. 
Francis, in Canada; of the Shawanefe, on the Ohio; and 
of the Chippewaus, at the weftward of Lake Huron ; are all 
radically the fame with the Mohegan. The fame is faid con- 
cerning the languages of the Ottowans, Nanticooks, Mun- — 
fees, Menomonees, Meffifaugas, Saukies, Ottagaumies, 
Killiftinoes, Nipegons, Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. ‘hat 
the languages of the feveral tribes in New England, of the 
Delawares, and of Mr. Elliot’s Bible, are radically the fame 


with the Mohegan, I affert from my own “knowledge.” 


Having | 
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Having thus given an account of himfelf, and of his know-- 
ledge of the language; of the extenfivenefs of this language ; 
and of a tranflation of a Bible into this language ; he proceeds 
(in page 10) to inform us, that 


A 


“ The Mohegans have no-Adjechves in all their language. 
«6 Although it may at Επ feem not only fingular and curious, 
«« but impoffible, that a language fhould exift without Adjec- 
“ tives, yet it is an indubitable faa.” 


| SHEA 


FIIEA ITTEPOENTA, &c. 





ο CHAP. VII. 
OF PARTICIPLES. 


F. 


LE us proceed, if you pleafe, to the PaRTICIPLE: which, 

you know, is fo named becaufe—* partem capit a Nomine, 
«« partem a Verbo.”—“ Ortum a Verbo, fays Scaliger, traxit 
 fecum tempora et fignificationem, adjunxitque generi et 
‘“ cafibus.”— Ut igitur Mulus, fays Voifius, afini et eque, 
-* unde generatur, participat indolem ; ita hujus claflis omnia, 
«6 et nominis et verbi participant naturam: unde, et merito, 
«6 Participia nominantur.” 


I have a ftrong curiofity to know how you will difpofe of this 
Mule, (this tertium quid,) in Euglifh; where the Participle has 
neither Cafes nor Gender; and which (if I underftood you 
rightly fome time fince) you have ftripped alfo of Time. We 
certainly cannot fay that it is, in Englifh,—* Pars orationis 
‘“* cum tempore et Cafu:” or,—* Vox variabilis per Cajfus, fig- 
“‘ nificans rem cum tempore.” Indeed fince, by your account, 
it takes nothing from the Verb, any’ more than from the 
Noun; its prefent name ought to be relinquilhed by us: for at 

9 : | all 
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all events it cannot be a ΡΑΒΤΙΟΙΡΙΕ in Englif. ‘This how- 
ever will not much trouble you: for, though Scaliger deolares 
the PARTICIPLE to exift in language “ neceflitate quadam ac 
‘ vi nature ;’. you, by denying it a place amongft the Parts of 
Speech, have decided that it is not a necefary word, and per- 
haps imagine we may do as well without it. 


H. 


¥ fear you: have miftaken me. I did not mean to deny the 
adfignification of Time to atu the Participles; though I con- 
tinue to withhold it from that which is called the Participle — 
Prefent. - | | | 


| F. 
All the Participles! Why, we have but Τωο in our language 
~~Fhe Prefent and the Patt. 


H. 

We had formerly but two. But fo great is the convenience 

' and importance of this ufeful Abbreviation ; that our authors 
_have borrowed from other langoages and incorporated with our 
own, Fowr other Partieiples of equal value. We are obliged 
to our old tranflators for thefe new Participles. I with they 
had underftood what they were doing at the time: and had 
been taught by their wants, the nature of the advantages 
which the learned languages had over ours. They would then 
perhaps have adopted the contrivance itfelf into our own 
language: inftead of contenting themfelves with taking indi- 
vidually the terms which they found they could not tranflate. 
But they- proceeded in the fame manner with thefe new Parti- _ 
Ooo : ciples, — 
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ciples, as with the new Adjectives I before mentioned to you : 
they did not abbreviate their own language in imitation of the 
others ; but took from other languages their abbreviations ready 
made. And thus again the foreigner, after having learned all 
our Englifh verbs, muft again have recourfe to other languages 
in order to underftand the meaning of many of our Participles. 


I cannot however much blame my countrymen for the 
method they purfued: becaufe the very nations who enjoyed 
thefe advantages over us, were not themfelves aware of the 
nature of what they poffeffed: at leaft fo it appears by all the 
accounts which they have left us of the nature of Speech; and — 
by their diftribution and definitions of the parts of which it is 
compofed: and their pofterity (the modern Greeks and the 
Italians) have been punifhed for the ignorance or careleffnefs 
of their anceftors, by the lofs of great part of thefe advantages : 
which I fuppofe they would not have loft, had they known 
what they were. | 


As for the term PARTICIPLE, I fhould very willingly get rid 
of it: for it never was the proper denomination of this fort of 
word. And this improper title, I believe, led the way to its 
faulty definition: and both together have caufed the obftinate 
-and ΕΠ] unfettled difputes concerning it; and have prevented — 
the improvement of language, in this particular, generally 
through the world. 


The elder Stoics called this word— Modum Verbi cafualem.” 
And, in my opinion, they called it well: except only that, - 
inftead of Cafualem, they fhould have faid Adjedfioum : for the 

6 circumftance 
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' circumftance of its having Cafes was only a confequence of its 
AdjeG&ion. But this {mall error of theirs cannot be wondered 
at in them, who, judging from their own tranfpofed language, 
had no notion of a Noun, much lefs of an Adjective of any 
kind, without Cafes. 7 


I defire therefore, inftead of PARTICIPLE, to be permitted 
to call this word generally a Verb adjective. And I call it by 
_this new name; becaufe I think it will make more eafily in- 
telligible what I conceive to be its office and nature. 


This kind of word, of which we now fpeak, is a very ufeful 
Abbreviation: for we have the fame occafion to adjective the 
VERB as we have to adjective the Noun. And, by means of a 
diftinguifhing termination, not only the fimple Verb itfelf, but 
every Mood, and every Tenfe of the verb, may be made adjediive, 
as well as the Noun. And accordingly fome languages. have 
adjeciived more, and fome languages have adjecfived fewer of 
thefe Moods and Ten/es. : 


And here I muft obferve that the Moods and Tenfes them- 
felves are merely Abbreviations : I mean that they are nothing | 
more than the circumftances of Manner and Time, added to 
the Verb in fome languages by diftinguifhing terminations. 


When it is confidered that our language has made but fmall 
_progrefs, compared either with the Greek or with the Latin — 
(or fome other languages) even in this Modal and Temporal ab- 
breviation ; (for we are forced to perform the greateft part of 
it by what are called Auziliaries, i. ϱ. feparate words Signifying 

O002 the 
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the added circumftances ;) when this is confidered ; it will not 
be wondered at,’ that the Englifh, of itfelf, could not proceed - 
to the next abdbreviating ftep, viz. of adjeiving thofe firft Abbre~ 
viations of Mood and Tenfe, which our language had not: and 
that it has therefore been obliged to borrow many of the ad- 
vantages of this kind which it now enjoys, either medzately or 
immediately from thofe two firft-mentioned languages. And 
when it is confidered, that the nature of thefe advantages was 
- hever well underftood, or at leaft not delivered down to us, 
even by thofe who enjoyed them; it will rather be matter of 
wonder that we have adopted into our language fo many, than 
that we have not taken all. 


This fort of word _is therefore by no means the fame with a 
Noun adjective (as Sanctius, Perizonius and others after thenr — 
have afferted.) But it is a Verb adjective. And yet what Peri- 
zonius fays, is true— Certé omnia que de Nomine adjective 
(ο affirmantur, habet Participium.” This is true. The Parti- 
ciple has all that the Noun adjective has: and for the fame 
reafon, viz. for the purpofe of Adjection. But it has likewife 
fomething more than the Noun adjecitve has: becaufe the Verb 
has fomething more than the Noun. And that fomething mores. 
is not (as Perizonius proceeds to affert) only the adfignification 
of Time. For every Verb has a fignification-of its own, diftiné=. - 
from Manner and Time. And language has as much occafion. 
to adjeive the diftin& fignification of the Verb, and to adjective 
alfo the Mood, as it has to adjective the Time. And it has. 
therefore accordingly adjectved all three—the diftinG fignift- 
cation of the fimple Merb; and the Verd with its Moods; amd . 
the Verd with its Tenjea, I fhall at prefent notice only Siz of. 

1 thefe- 
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thefe Verd adjcéfices which we now employ in » Engtith : vis. 
The fimple Verb itfelf AdjeGive; two Adjedtive Tenfes; and. | 
three Adjective Moods. | 


Bear patiently with my new terms. I ufe them only ὃν. 
éompulfion. LT am chiefly anxious that my opinion may be: 
clearly underftood ; and that my errors (if they are fuch) may: 
plainly appear without any obfcurity or ambiguity of expref¢- 
fion:. by which means even my errors may be ufeful:. — 


We. had formerly im Englith only the fimple Verd’ Adjective :- 
and the Pafi Tenfe Adjective.. In addition to thefe two,.we Kaye: 
now the convenience of. four. others:. Which I muft call;. 


The Potential Mood Adctiwe, Adjective ; 

‘The Potential Mood Paffive,. A dje ive ;. 

Tlie Official Mood Paffive,. Adjective ; 
And The Future. Tenfe. Active, Adjediive.. 


Still have patience with me ;- and,. I truft, Ι fiall’ fisatly- 
make myfelf. clearly underiteod.. 


And firft for: out fimple: Verb’ Adjective.. Tr was formerly- 
known in. our language by the terminatien.-and.. Ἡ is ΠΟΥ: 
known.by the termination -mg.. , 


As.the Noun Adje&ive always fignifies-au. that: the unad-- 
jeclived Noun. fignifies, and nu more (except the eitcumftance- 
of adjcétion :) fo muft the Verb Adjective fignity aue that the. 
ununedived. Verb fignifies, and ns mere (except tie etroum-- 
fiance of adjeChion.); But it has.been ufual to {uppote that with. 

the~ 


w 
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the Indicative Mood (as it is called) is conjoined alfo the fignifi- 
cation of the Prefent Time, and therefore to call-it the Indtca- 
tive Mood, Prefent Tenfe. And if it were fo, then indeed the 
word we are now confidering, befides the fignification of the 
Verb, muft likewife adfignify fome Manner and the Prefent 
Time: for it would then be the Prefent Tenfe Adjective, as well 
as the Indicative Mood Adjective. But I deny it to be either. 
I deny that the Prefent Time (or any Time) or any Manner, is 
fignified by that which is called (improperly) the Indicative 
Mood Prefent Tenfe. And therefore its proper name is merely 
the Verb——Indicative, | if you Pleale : 1. e. Indicative merely of 
being a Verb. | 


And in this opinion (viz. that there is no adfignification of 
Manner or Time in that which.is called the Indicative Mood : 
and no adfignification of Time in that which is: called the Pre- 
επί Participle) I am neither new nor fingular: for Sanétius both 
afferted and proved it by numerous inftances in the Latin. 
Such as, 


ή Et abfui proficifcens in Greciam.” Cic. . 
“ Sed poftquam amans accefit pretium pollicens.” Terent. 
6 Ultro ad eam venies tndicans te amare.” Terent. | 
“ Tum apri inter fe dimicant indurantes attritu arborum coftas.” 
Plin. 
“« Turnum fugientem hec terra videbit.” Virg. | 
In the fame manner we fay, 


- 
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“ The fun rifes every day in the year.” _ 
“ Juftice és at all times Mercy.” 


‘‘ Truth is always one and the fame from the beginning of 
‘© the world to the end of it.” . 


Neither Time nor Manner is fignified by the Indicative in 
thefe fentences. 7 p 


Again,—* The rifing fun always gladdens the earth.” 
“ Do juftice, juftice being at all times, Mercy.” 


«« My argument zs of no age nor country, truth being always 
“ the fame, from the beginning of the world to the end of it.” 


In rifing and being (though called Prefent Participles) there is 
evidently here no adfignification of Time. 


Scaliger faw plainly the fame. He fays—‘ Modus non fuit 
“ neceffarius: unus enim tantum exigitur ob veritatem, Indi- 
“ cativus. Czeteri autem ob commoditatem potius.” 


And even Perizonius and others who maintain a contrary 
Opinion, are compelled to acknowledge, that—** Indicativus 
‘“* adhibetur_ad indicandam fmpliciter rem ipfam.” 


“ Horum autem participioram magis promifcuus aliquando 
“* eft ufus; tum quia nomina funt, et feepe adhibentur fine ullo 


“ stemporis 
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temporis 5 refpett aut ἀεβαπαίίοπε; quaydo {cil. ejus diftinddio 


“ non requir it.’ 


‘© Heec ipfa autem res, h. e. adfignificatio temponis, ne quis 
preecipuam putet, fepitlime reperitur περἰεδα, immo plane 
extinéta.” 


¢ 


.6 


‘«-Animadvertendum eft, uno in eommate ftepe diverfa notari 
tempora, atque adeo Pra/ens vere Participium poffe accedere 
‘ omnibus ommino periodis, in quibus etiam de preterita et 
«ε futura re agitur. Qu1a*—{Having by compulfion admitted 
the fact, now come the fhallow and fhuffling pretences) * Quia 
s¢ in preterita illa re, quum gefta eft, Prajens Fuit: et in 
“< futura, item Prefens Erit.” 


nw 


« Recurrendum denique ad illud etiam,—Prefens haberi 
+ pro ertremo preteritt temporis puncto, et primo Futurt.” 


«« Advenientes dicuntur, non ith tantum qui in itinere funt, 
s¢ {ed et qui jam, pervenerunt in locum ad quem tendebant, et 
“6 fpeciem advenienjis adhuc retinent.” 


Prefens—quia prefens Fuit, et preefens Erit / 
Praftns—extremum preteriti punctum, et primum futuri! 
| Advenientes—qui pervengrunt ! 


Thefe fhabby. evafions, are. themfelves fufficienk argument 
againk thofe. who uf them. 4A common, termination (i.e a 
goaleked word) like every other word, muft always convey the 

fame 
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fame diftiné& meaning; and ‘can only then be properly ufed, 
quando DiftinCtie requiritur. What fort of word would that 
be, which, (ufed too with propriety) fometimes had a meaning, 
and fometimes had not a meaning, and fometimes a different 
meaning ? 


Thus ftands the whole matter. Cafe, Gender, Number, are 
no parts of the Noun. But as thefe fame circumftances fre- 
quently accompany the Noun, thefe circumftances are fignified 
by other words expreflive of thefe circumftances: and in fome .- 
languages thefe words by their perpetual ufe have coalefced 
with the Noun; their feparate fignification has been loft fight 
‘ of (except in their proper applicatron ;) and thefe words have 
been confidered as mere artificial termimations of the Noun. 


So, Mood, Tenfe, Number, Perfon, are no parts of the vERB. 
Butthefe fame circumftances frequently accompanying the Verb, 
are then fignified by other words expreffive of thefe circum- 
ftances: and again, in fome languages, thefe latter words, by 
their perpetual recurrence, have coalefced with the Verb; their 
{eparate fignification has been loft fight of (except in their 
proper application ;) and thefe words have been confidered as. 
‘mere artificial terminations of the vERB. ΄ 


The proper application of thefe coalefced words, or termi- 
nations, to Nouns, has been called Declenfion : and to Verbs, ΄ 
has been called Conjugation. And perhaps this arrangement and 
thefe -denominations may have greatly contributed to withdraw _ 
us from a proper confideration of this matter: for we are all. 
very apt to reft fatisfied with a name, and to inquire no farther. 


Ppp . And 
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And thus have I given you my opinion concerning what is 
called the Prefent Participle. Which. I think improperly fo 
called ; becaufe I take it to be merely the fimple Verb adjectived, 
without any adfignification of Manner or Time. 


κ. & 
Now then let us proceed to the Ρα Participle, which you 
chufe to call the Pafi Tenfe 4 4]εᾶτυε. 


As far as relates to what is called the Indicative Mood, and 
confequently to its 4ά)εδτυε, the Purticiple Prefent ; you have 
feen that, fo far, Sanctius and I have travelled in perfect ac- 
cord together. But here again I muft get out at Hounflow. 
I cannot proceed with him to the exclufion of the other Moods 
and Tenfes: for, in Latin, they have diftinét terminations, and 
- in Englifh, termination and auxiliaries, fignifying the circum- 
{tances of Manner and Time. Nor, confequently, can I con- 
fent to exclude.the other Participles, which are indeed merely 
thofe Moods and Tenfes, adjeftived; and do truly therefore ad- 
fignify Manner and Time. The Manner being adjeCtived as well 
as the Time (i. e. the Mood as well as the Tenfe ;) and both for 
the fame reafon, and with the fame convenience and advantage. 
In our own language thefe Manners and Times are ufually (but — 
not always) fignified by words diftin@ from the Verb, which we 
call auxiliaries. In fome other languages they are fignified alfo -. 
by words, different indeed from the Verb, but which have coa- 
lefced with the Verb, and are now confidered merely as termi- 
nations ; equally ausiary however with our uncoalefcing words, 


and ufed for the fame purpofe. 
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. hold then that we may and do adjeétive the fimple Verb 
without. adfignification of Manner or Time : that we may and. 
do adje&tive the Verb in conjunGtion with an expreffed Time : 
and that we may and do adjective the Verb in conjun@ion with 
an expreffed Manner. I hold that all thefe are greatly and 
equally convenient for the abbreviating of {peech: and that the 
language which has more of thefe conveniencies does fo far 
forth excel the language which has fewer. 


The Paf Participle, or the Paft Tenfe Adjeétice, our language 
has long enjoyed: and it is obtained (as we alfo adjeétive the 
Noun) by adding En or Ed to the Paf Τεπ]ε of the verb. The 
Latin makes an Adjeétive of the Ρα Tenfe (as it alfo makes an 
Adjective of the Noun) merely by adding its Article ος. η. ο 
to the third perfon of the Ρα Tenfe. | 


Amavit, Amavitus, Amavtus, Amatus. 
Docuit, Docuitus, Docitus, Dodcus. 
Legit, Legitus, Legtus, Lectus. 
Audivit, Audivitus, Audivtus, Auditus.: 


And that this Paft Participle is merely the Paft Tenfe Adjec- 
tive; that it has merely the fame meaning as the Paft Tenje, 
and no other; is moft evident in Englifh: becaufe, in ‘the 
fame manner as we often throw one Noun fub/tantive to another 
Noun fubfantive, without any change of termination to fhew | 
that itis fo intended to be thrown; we are likewife accuftomed 
to ufe the Ῥαβ Τεπ/ε itfelf without any change of termination, 
inftead of this Paf Participle: and the Paft Tenfe fo ufed, 
anfwers the purpofe equally with the Participle, and conveys 
the fame meaning. 

Ppp2 : Dr. 
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_ Dr. Lowth, who was much better acquamted with Greek 
and Latin than with Englifk, and had a perfedtly elegant 
Greek and Latin tafte, finds great fault with this our Englifh | 
ο cuftom ; calls it confufon, abfurdity, and a very grofs corruption ; 
pronounces it altogether barbarous, and. wholly inexcufable; and 
complains that it—‘* is too much authorized by the example 
κε of fome of our beft writers.” He then gives inftances of this. 
inexcufable barbarifm, from Shakefpear, Milton, Dryden, 
Clarendon, Atterbury, Prior, Swift, Addifon, Miffon, Boling- 
broke, Pope, and Gay. And ifhe had been pleafed to. go — 
farther back than Shakefpear, he might alfo have given 
inftanees of the fame from every writer in the Englifh tongue. 
It is the idiom of the language. He 15 therefore undoubtedly 
in an error, when he fays that—‘‘ This abufe has been long 
“ srowing upon us, and is contmually making further in- 
“ croachments.” For, on the contrary, the cuftem has greatly 
decreafed: and as the Greek and Latin languages have be- 
come more familiar to Englifhmen, and more general ; our 
language has continually proceeded more and more to bend 
and incline to the rules and cuftoms of thofe languages. And 
we have greatly benefited Dy thofe languages ; and have im- 
proved our own language, by borrowing from them a more 
abbreviated and compa method of fpeech. And had our early 
_ or later authors known the natare of the benefits we were 
receiving ; we might have benefited much more extenfively. 


However we fhall be much to blame, if, with Dr. Lowth, 
we mifs the advantage which our lefs cultivated language 
affotds us by its defets; for by thofe very defeGs it will afiift 
us much to difcover the nature of human f{peech, by a compa- 

5 rifon 
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rifon of our own language with more cultivated languages. 
And this‘ it does eminently ia the prefent inftances of the Paj 
Participle and the Noun adjective. For, fince we can and do - 
ufe our Noun itfelf unaltered, and our Pafé Tenfe itfelf unaltered, — 
for the fame purpofe and with the fame meaning, as the Greek. 
and Latin ufe their AdjeGive and their Participle ; it is manifef. 
that their Adjective and Participle arc merely their Noun and. 
Paft Tenfe, Adjectived. 


EMEA 


ΕΠΕΑ ΠΤΕΡΟΕΝΤΑ, &c. 





CHAP. VIII. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


F. 


ELL. Now for your four Abbreviations: which, you 
fay, we have adopted from thofe other languages. _ 


H 


That which I call the Potential Pafive Adjective is that which 
our antient writers firft adopted; and which we have fince 
taken in the greateft abundance: not led to it by any rea- 
_ foning, or by any knowledge of the nature of the words; but 
by their great practical convenience and ufefulnefs. I mean 
fuch words as the following, whofe common termination has 
one common meaning. 


Admiffible Audible — Incredible © 
Affable - ' Cognizable Culpable  _ 
Ineffable Incombuftible Defpicable 

Inacceffible Incompatible Indivifible — 
Amiable Contemptible Indubitable 
Arable Incorrigible Eligible 


Inexplicable | 


Inexplicable 
Infallible 
Feafible 
-Inflexible 
Formidable 
Fufible 
Heritable 
Impregnable 
' Indefatigable 
Indefeifible 
Indelible 
Inamiffible 
Inevitable 
Immifcible 
Inimitable 
Inexarable | 
‘Inexpugnable 
Infatiable 
Infcrutable 
Intelligible 
Interminable 
Inveftigable 
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Soluble | 
Tangible 
Tenable 
Intolerable 
Tractable 
Vendible 
Vifible 
Vulnerable, 


Invincible 
Irrefragable - 
Trremiflible 
Irafcible 
Laudable 
Legible 
Liable 
Malleable 
Incommentfurable 
Immutable 
Noble 


. Palpable 
_ Penetrable 


Imperceptible 
Impracticable 


- Implacable 


P&Aufible 
Pliable 
Portable 
Ῥοβιρ]ο 
Probable 
Senfible 
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As well as the con- 


tracted 


Miffile 
Docile 
Duétile 
Projectile: 
Frail 
Facile, 


kc. 


Thefe words, and fuch as thefe, our early authors could not 
poffibly tranflate into Englifh, but by a periphrafis. They 
therefore took the words themfelves as they found them: and 
the fame practice, for the fame reafon, being followed by their 
fucceffors ; the frequent repetition of thefe words has at length 


naturalized them in our language. 


But they who firft intro- 


duced 
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duced thefe words, thought it. neceffary to explain them to 
their readers: and accordingly we find in your manufcript 
New Teftament, which (whoever was the Tranflator) I fuppofe 
to have been written about the reign of Edward the third *; 
an that manufcript we find an explanation accompanying the 
words of this fort which are ufed in it. And this circumftance 
fufficiently informs us, that the adoption was at that time but 
newly introduced. 


“1 do thankingis to God up on the unenarrable, or, that may 
not be told, gifte of hym.” 


ὃν 


9 Corinthies. cap. 9. 


“ Thanks be unto God for his unfpeakable gift.” 
Modern Verfion. Verfe 15. 


“ Whom whanne ye han not feyn y@ louen, in to whom alfo 
now ye not feynge bileuen, forfoth ye bileuynge fhulen 
haue ioye with outeforth in gladnefle unenarrable, that may 
not be teld out.” 


6 


6 Ν 


ta) 


< 


& 


1 Peter. cap. 1. 


_ * Whom having not feen, ye love; in whom, though now ye 
“ fee him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un/peakable.” 
Modern. Verfe 8. 


ee 
* I fuppofe it to be about this date ; amongft other reafons, becaufe 
it retains the Anglofaxon {εία, the ambiguous % and the 1 without a 


point over it. Lut I am not fufficiently converfant with manufcripts to 
fay when the ufe of thefe charafers ceated. 
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‘¢ From hennesforth brithren, Whateuer thingis ben fothe, 

whateuer thingis chaift, whateuer thingis iuft, whateuer 

thingis holi, whateuer thingis amyable, or, able to be louyd.” 
Philippenfis. cap. 4. - 


«6 Finally, brethren, whatfoever things are true, whatfoever 
things are honeft, whatfoever things are jutt, whatfoever 
things are pure, whatfoever things are lovely.” 

| Modern. Υοτία.δ. 


“The whiche is not maid up the lawe of flefhly maunde- 


ment: but up vertu of lyf fondle, or, that may. not be: 


undon.” 
Ebrewis. cap. 7. 


εε Who is made not after the law of a carnal commandment, 


but after the power of an endle/s life.” 
Modern. Verfe 16. 


ss Forfothe wifdom that is fro aboue, firft fotheli it is chaft, 
aftirwarde pefible, mylde, /wadibile, that is, ef for to trete 


and to be tretid.” 


James. cap. 3. 


«« But the wifdom that is from above, is firft pure, then 


* peaceable, gentle, and ea/y to be intreated.” 


,, Modern. Verfe 17. 


Goyer, .in his Conf. Amant. (written, as he informs, in the 


fixteenth year of Richard the fecond) has taken very little ad- 


vantage of this then newly introduced abbreviation. He ufes 


Qqq | - only 


. 2 
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enly fix of thefe words, viz, Credible, Excufable, Empoffible, In~- 
curable, Inviftble, Noble; and one, made by himfelf, I believe,. 
in jmitation, Chaceable.. 


* She toke hir all to venerie,. 
“ In forefte and in wilderneffe, 
“ For there was.all hir befineffe. 
“- By daie, and. eke by nightes. tide,. 
“ With arawes brode under the fide, 
“ And bow in honde, of whiche fie fough: 
“* And toke all that hir lyft enough 
“ Of beaftes whiche ben CHACEABLE.” 
Gower. lib. 5. fol. 90: pag. 2: col: 1. 


Chaucer ufes many more-of thefe words than Gower did: 
but in nothing like fuch quantities as have been fince employed: 


in our language:. 
| FE. 

1. underftand: you then to fay that the words in. our lan-- 
guage with the. terminatjon BLE, are merely the Potential’ 
Paffive Adjective :: and that we have adopted this termination 
from. the Latin, for the purpofe of abbreviation. But the- 
Latin Grammarians had no fuch notion of this termination.. 
They have aifigned no feparate office,;nor ftation, nor title, to. 
this kind of word. They have not ranked it even. amongf 
their participles.. They. call thefe words merely Verbalia in: 
Bilis: which title barely informs us, that they have indeed: 
fomething. or. other. to do with the verbs; but what that feme-. 


thing is, they have not told us.. Indeed they are fo uncertain 


eoncerning the relation. which thefe words bear to the verb; 
8 . that: 
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that moft of the grammarians, Voffius, Perizonius, Goclenius, 
and others, tell us, that thefe Verbaka i Bilis fignify fome- 
times pafively and fometimes atively. And I am fure we ufe 
great numbers of words with this termination in Englifh, which 
_ do not appear to fignify either adiively or patlively. 


Voffius fays—* Hujufmodi verbalia Sepius exponuntur pafi υό, 
‘* interdum et adfive.” 


Perizonius—* Porro funt et alia unius forme vocabula, du- 

«6 plicem tamen, tum aGtivam, tum paffivam habentia fgnifica- 
‘© tonem; veluti AdjeCtiva in Bus exeuntia. De quorum paf... 
6 ‘fiva fignifieatione nullum eff dubium. De activa, hec exemple 
“ loco habe, &c.” 


And I think I could,. without much trouble, furnifh you 
with a larger catalogue of words in Ble, ufed in Englith, with- 
out a paflive fignification ; than you have furnifhed of thofe 
with a paflive fignification. 


‘What fay you to fuch as thefe ? 


Abominable ~ Comfortable Durable 
Accordable Concordable Entendable 
Agreable Conducible Favourable 
Amicable Convenable Forcible 
Available Culpable Honourable 
Capable Cuftomable Inclinable 
Charitable = Delectable Miferable 
Colourable Difcordable Pleafurable 

Qqq2 | Profitable 


é 


κ ο ΡΑΠΤΙ(ΡΙΕ8. 


Profitable Rifible .. Veritable 
Proportionable . Semblable Ke. 
Reafonable Vengeable 


And the French have a multitude: befides, fuch as fecourable 


&c. which we have not adopted from them. 
) . ΠΠ. 7 
. All this is very true. "But what fays Scaliger of thefe Ver- 
Bals in: Bilis #23 Repéntjores audacter mimis jam aus fignifi- 
«6 cationem attribuere, idque frivolis fane argumentis. Auxere 
ο errorem pertinacia. -Poetica licentié dictum eft Penetrabule, 
“* adkive.” 
De caufis. lib. 4, cap. 98. 


Scaliger fpeaks of their frivolous arguments; but I have never 
yet feen any attempt at any argument whatever on the fubje&. 
Fhey brmg fome examples indeed of an active ufe of fome 
words in Bilis. From good authors they are very few indeed : 
From Virgil one word: two trom Terence; one from ‘Livy ; 
one from Tacitus ; one from Quintus Curtius; one from Vale- 
rius Maximus: they produce abundance from Plautus, who 
ufed fuch words as voluptabilis, ignorabilis, kc. And after the 
Latin language became corrupted ; in its decay, we meet with 
heaps of them. It is in the terminations chiefly that languages 
become corrupted: and I fuppofe the corruption arifes from 
not having fettled or well underftood the meaning and d purpote 
of thofe terminations. ' 


t , 


9 | nos Had 


2. 
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Had the Latin Grammerians been contented with the old © 
Stoic definition of Modus verbi cafualis, thefe verbals might very 
well have been ranked with their participles ; but when they 
defined the participle to be a word fgnificans cum tempore, 
thefe verbals were neceflarily excluded: and to retain the par- 
ticiple prefent, as they called it, they were compelled obfti- 
nately, againft all reafon and evidence, to maintain that there 
was a fignification of Time, both in the Indicative and in its 
Adjeétive the prefent participle ;-although there was no ter- 
mination or word added to the Indicative of the verb, by. 
which any Time could be fignified. With equal reafon might 
they contend, that the fame word with the termination, Bilis, 
was properly ufed to fignify indifferently two almoft- oppofite 
ideas; viz. To Feel, or, To be Felt; To Beat, or, To be Beaten : 
which would be juft as rational, as that the fame word fhould 
be purpofely employed in fpeech, to fignify equally the horfe 
which is ridden, and the man who rides him. Words may un- 
doubtedly, at fome times and by fome perfons, be fo abufed :, 
and too frequently they are fo abufed. And when any word 
or termination becomes generally {ο abufed, it becomes ofelefs ;. 
and in fa& ceafes to be a word: for that 15 ποί α word, whofe 
fignification | is unknown. A few of thefe corruptions may be 
borne in a language, and the context of the fentence may affift 
the hearer to comprehend the fpeaker’s meaning; but when, 
the bulk of thefe terminations jn a language becomes generally. 
fo corrupted ; that language is foon broken up and loft: and, 
to fupply the place of thefe corrupted words or terminations, 
men are forced to have recourfe again to other words or termi= 
nations which may convey diftin& meanings: to the hearer. 
: mo sre ον ἰ 
.. ‘Scaliger,, 
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Scaliger, diftinguifhing properly :-between Jks (he fhould 
have faid Bilis: for the 8 is important to this termination) and 
Ivus, inftances a fimilar diftin@ion and canyenience in the 
Greek language, viz. αισθητον and .αισθητικον. And this inftance 
ought to make an Englifhman blufh for his countrymen; whofe- 
ignorance cgmmonly employs the correfponding word to 
eicbyroy, SENSIBLE, in three different meanings ; although 
(thanks to our old tranflators) we have now in our language, 
three diftin& terminations for the purpofe of diftin@ion: We 
have Senfeful ;—Senfitive ;— Senfible ;—Senfevole ;—Senfitivo ;— 
Senfibile ;—Full of Senfe ;—which can feel ;—which may be 
felt. Yet it is not very uncommon to hear perfons talk of—. 
* A Senfible man, who is very Senfible of the cold, and of any 
“ Senfible change in the weather *,” 





I with this were a folitary inftance im our language; but this 
abufe, like the corrupt influence of the crown, (in the lJan- 
guage of parliament twenty years ago) has increafed, is in- 
creafing, and ought to be diminifhed. Much of this abufe ia 
our fpeech we owe to the French: whom however it would be 
$$ ο...) . 

* « If adts of parliament were after the old fathion penned by fuch 
* only as perfectly knew what the Common Law was before the making 

“ of any act of parliament concerning that matter, as alfo how far forth 
“* former ftatutes had provided remedy for former mifchiefs and defe&s . 
“ difcovered by experience ; then fhould very few queftions in law arife, 
“ add the learned fhould not fo often and fo much perplex their heads to 
πο make atonement and peace, by conftruétion of law, between 1nsEN- 


** s1BLE and difagreeing words, fentences and provifoes, as they now 
“do.” Coke. 2 Rep. Pref. 


ungrateful 
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ungrateful in us to reproach with.it ; becaufe I believe we owe 
likewife to thefe fame French, all the benefit of all thefe ab- 
_breviations which we have borrowed: for though it is true that 
they proceed originally from the Latin; yet we have them 
mediately through the Italian. and the French. And we ought 
to be contented, as the French alfo ought with their revolution, 


to take the good and the bad. together.. Efpecially if, as-in 


both cafes, the good: preponderates beyond all comparifon over 


the bad: And more efpecially ftill, if we may retain the benefit. 


. and avoid the future mifchiief.. 


The words in. Ble which you have oppofed to me,. we have: 


taken. from the French, who took them corruptly from the 


Italian.. And it happened’ in this manner.. Our-Anglofaxon: 


Full, which with the Germans is Vol, became the Italian Vole : 


and there was fometliing in the found of Vole fo pleafing to απ - 


Italian ear; that many of their authors (led by their ears and 
not by their underftanding, without any occafion for it, deciding 
on its propriety by the found and not by the fignification) 
added. it as a Termination to many of their words; not only 
where the fignification fuited, but often where it.did not: and; 
amongft others, Cardinal Bembo in particular is much and 
juftly ridiculed, for his very injudicious and. wholefale appli- 
eation of this. termination *.. 


Hence 





* “ A-fin de ne rien laiffer en arriere, tant qu’ il me fera poffible, je 
“* leur repondray a ce en quoy ils femblent avoir quelque couleur de 
“ pretendre leur langue avoir de la gentillef/é que la noftre n’ ha point. 
* Ts difent-donc qu’ ils-ont-quelques terminaifons de Noms fort piai- 


“ fantes 


® 
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Hence the Italian words, 

Abominevole Colpevole Memorevole 
- Accordevole Coftumevole | Piacevole 
Aggradevole Dilettevole Profittevole 
Amichevole Difcordevole Proporzionevole 
Capevole Durevole - Ragionevole 
Caritatevole Inchinevole Ridevole 
Colorevole Intendevole - Sembievole 
Conducevole Favorevole Valevole 
Confortevole Forzevole Vendichevole 
Concordeévole Onorevole Veritevole 
Convenevole Miferevole -Soccorevole. &c. 





“« fantes et gentiles, defquelles nous fommes deftituez. .Et la principale 
“* de celles qu’ ils mettent en avant, c’ eft des mots qui finiffent en Ole : 
μὲ comme Piacevole, Favorevole. le confeffe que cefte terminaifon eft 
© belle: mais je di qu’ une chofe belle perd fa grace quand on en abufe. 
* Or gu’ ainfi foit que quelquefuns en abufent, il appert par la contro- 
** verfe qui eft entre eux touchant le mot Capevole, et quelques autres. 
κ Car tous recoivent bien Favorevole, Piaceoole, Amorecole, Laudevole, 
“' Honorevcole, Biafmevole, Solazzevole, et plufieurs femblables: mais 
“ quant a Capevole, et quelques autres, ils ne font pas receus de tous. — 
‘* Car aucuns difent qu en ce mot Capevole on abufe de cefte terminaifon 
* Ole, et qu’ il faut dire Capace. Or quant a Capevole je fcay. bien que 
“leur Bembo en ufe au premier livre du traittée intitulé Le Profe. 
*€ Mais on peut dire qu’ il nes’ en faut pas fier a luy: pource qu’ il 
“ ufoit tant des mots ayans cefte terminaifon qu’ il s’ en rendott ridicule. 

“ Or eft il certain que comme Bembo ufoit trop de ces mots, de forte 
“‘ qu’ il rendoit leur beauté ennuyeufe, et luy faifoit perdre fa grace; 
“ quelques autres auffi ont faiét, et aucuns encore aujourdhuy font le 
* mefme.” Henry Effiene, De la precellence, &c. pag. 54- 


Which 


\ 


—, 
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Which the French by a moft flovenly pronunciation, not dif- 
tinguifhing between Bile and Vole, have transformed into 
Abominable, Agreable, Amicable, Capable, Charitable, Con- 
fortable, Convenable, Coupable, Delectable, Durable, Favour- 





able, Forcible, Honourable, Miferable, Memorable, Protitable, 
Proportionable, Raifonable, Rifible, Semblable, Valable, Venge- 


able, Veritable, Secourable, &c. 


In this manner our own word Full, (pafling through the 
German, the Italian, and the French,) comes back to us again 
under the corrupt fhape of Ble: and in that fhape to the great 
annoyance of its original owners: for it tends to confound 
thofe terminations, whofe diftinG application and employment. 
are fo important to the different and diftin& purpofes of προ 


ο Ῥεβάον thefe. corruptions of Vole, we have many other cor- 

rupt terminations in Ble, which are blemifhes in the language ; 
and which I am perfuaded would not have happened to it, had 
the Verbals in Bilis, their nature, their proper ufe, and their 
great advantage been previoufly underftood. Duplum, Triplum, 
Humile, Tabula, Fabula, Rabula, Syllaba, Parabola, Biblium, 


| Quidlibet, Veftibulum, Ambulare, Diffimulare, Scribillare, Tremu- .- 


dare, &c. &c. Tuimelen, Grommelen, Kruimelen, Rommelen, Fom- 
melen, Mompelen, Kabel, Bobbel, Stoppel, &c. &c. would never 
have been corrupted by us to—Double, Treble, Humble, Table, 


Fable, Rabble, Syllable, Parable, Bible, Quibble, Veftible, Amble, 


Diffemble, Scribble, Tremble, &c. Tumble, Grumble, ‘Crumble, 
Rumble, Fumble, Mumble, Cable, Bubble, Stubble, &c. kc. But, 
as B. Johnfon did well write the word Syllabe, and not Syllable ; 
fo we fhould have taken care to give to all the other words, 
Rrr termi- 


4 
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terminations which would not have interfered with this-impor- 
tant abbreviation. We fhould never have feen fuch monfters 
in our language, as Shapeable, Sizeable, Companionabdle, Perfon- 
‘able, Chanceable, Accuftomable, Merctable, Behoveable, &c. which 
difgrace the writings of fome otherwife very excellent authors. 


F. 
Do you then propofe to reform thefe abufes ? 


H. 


Reform ! God forbid. I tremble at the < very name of Reform. 
The Scotch and the Englifh lawyer in conjunétion, 
and with both the Indies in their patronage, point to the 
Ecce Homo with a fneer; and infultingly bid us—‘ Behold the 
“© fate of a Reformer !” ; 


No. With our eyes open to the condition of them all, you 
know that your friend Bofville and I have entered into a ftri@ 
engagement to belong for ever to the eftablifhed government, 
to the eftablifhed church, and to the eftablifhed lariguage of 
_ our country: becaufe they are eftablifhed. Eftablifh what you 
pleafe: Do but eftablith; and, whilft that eftablifhment fhall 
laft, we fhall be perfectly convinced of its propriety. | 


Νο. I fhall venture no farther than to explain the nature 
and convenience of thefe abbreviations. And 1 venture fo far, 
only becaufe our religious and devout 
have not: yet pafied an act to reftrain me individually to the 
Liturgy (as a fort of half- -facrament) and to forbid my meddling 
with any words out of it. 

6 F. How- 
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F.. . 

However fearful and backward. you may be, or pretend {ο 
be, upon the occafion, Ido not think a flow reform either’ 
dangerous or difficult or unlikely in this particular. Your 
principle is fimple and inconteftable:—One word or one 
termination fhould be ufed with one fignification and for one 
purpofe *. | .. 


' By the importation of Ble or Able into the language, we. 
have gained a manifeit advantage. Indeed this termination, 
becaufe eminently ufeful, has become fo familiar even to the 
moft illiterate of our countrymen; that, by the force of ana- - 
logy alone, they frequently apply it (and with perfec& propriety 
too, as to its fignification) to words originally Englifh, A 
_cuftom however which, though ufeful, is not hitherto approved 





* * “ Unum vero imprimis obfervandum eft: propterea quod fignifica- 
*‘ torum multitudo uni eidemque voci attributa fepius eft, aut fcriben- 
“ tium autoritate, aut prodentium curiofo judicio; principem omnium 
_* fignificatum indagari oportere cenfeo; ad quem tanquam ad tefleram, 
“ fignaque ceteras reducere legiones: fed propofitis femper cauffis, fine 
‘‘ quibus tam ftulte credimus, quam arroganter profitemur. Fuerunt 
“ autem doftiffimi, multarumque literarum viri, qui propterea quod. 
 gimis multa variis obfervationibus comperta {civiffent, multa item fig- 
‘ nificatorum moniftra uni eidemque voci defignarunt. Quorum opera 
“ tantum abeft ut commoda fit, ut maxime etiam libri adverfetur in- 
“* fcriptioni. Nam fpeciofo titulo de fermonis proprietate edidiffent ; 
ὃν nibil minus quam quod profitebantur, effecere; unius nanque vocis 
“una tantum fit fignificatio propria ac princeps: czeterse aut t communes, 
4 aut acceflorie, aut etiam {purie.” 
Scaliger, de caufis. Lib. 13. cap. 199, 193. 
Rrr 2 by 
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would be recerved with much difficulty in the place of Chance- 
able, Changeable, Valuable, &c. Indeed, generally fpeahing, 
wherever the Italians have applied Vole with propriety to thei 
words, we may commonly exchange Bie for Ful. 1 know not 
indeed what to do with many of thofe words we have received 
.from them, where the Italians themfelves applied Vole im- 
properly. For Amichevole, however, (Amicablc) we might fay | 
Friendly: fox Sociable and Reafonable; Social, Rational: for 
Solvable and Colourable; Solvent and Apparent. But I fear 
there are between twenty and thirty of them, which the united 
efforts of all our beft authors (if authors could ever be united) 
would not be able to get rid of in acentury: _ 


The other corruptions in Ble which you have mentioned, 
fuch as Difemble *, Veftible, &c. we might write as they were 
formerly written, Diffimule, Vefiabule, ὃς. And as for thofe 
obftinate corruptions which could not, from their conftant, 
familiar and inveterate ufe, be driven from their ufurped fta- 
tions ; the ufe of them fhould be avoided as much as poffible ; 
they would then be noticed by the meaneft etymologifts, and. 
would caufe no equivocation, miftake nor doubt, though they 
πειτε not (as they ought to be) written with their original ter- 
muinations. | | 

H. 

Fake notice, [am not a partner in yous. propofale The 

corruption ef moft of thefe words is now fo. inveterate, that 


* “ The vayne and Diffymuled forowe that Fredegund made for the 
‘* Εγηρει” Fabyan, Parte.1. fol. 52. pag. 2- col. 1.. 


9 | thofe 
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thofe authors muft be very hardy indeed who would rifque the 
ridicule of the innovation: and their numbers and merit muft 
be great to fucceed in any reformation of the language: or in 
any other reformation in England, if Reafon and Truth are 
the only bribes they have to offer. | 


F. 
What is the termination of your Potentral A&ive Adjective ? 


H. 

We have two terminations in Englifh for this purpofe: which 
is one more than enough. And yet our language has not 
hitherto availed itfelf of this ufeful abbreviation fo extenfively 
as it ought to have done. It is by no means familiar or in 
common ufe, as the Potential Pafflive Adjective is; but is 
chiefly, though not intirely, confined to technical expreffions. 


For this double termination we are obliged both to the 
_ Greek and to the Roman language. 


$ Duas habuere apud Latinos, (fays Scaliger) totidem apud 
‘¢ Greecos terminationes; in Ivus, aGtivam, in Ils, paflivam. 
Sic Greeci αισθητικον, quod fenfu preditum eft ; eurbyror, quod 
“ fenfu percipi poteft.” 


We now employ both thefe abbreviations in Englifh; as 
Senfible, Senfitive, &c. Of the former abbreviation we have 
already {poken. | 


Αι 
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At the dawn of learning in this country, thofe who became 
acquainted with the Latin and French authors, perceived (and 
efpecially when they came to tranflate them or to repeat any 
thing after them) a convenient fhort method of expreffion in 
thofe languages, with which their own could not furnifh them. 
Finding therefore this peculiarity, and not knowing whence it 
arofe ; as they proceeded to be more familiar with thofe lan- 
guages, they borrowed the whole Latin or French words in. 
which the abbreviation they wanted was contained: inftead of 
ufing their own periphraftic idiom as formerly, or forming (as 
they fhould have done) a correfpondent abbreviation in words 
of their own language. And ‘thus, by incorporating thofe 
words, they obtained partially (for it extended no farther than 
the very words adopted) that fort of abbreviation to our lan- 
guage which it had not before. - 


Wilkins was well aware of the benefit of this method of 
fpeech, and propofed to give this advantage to his Philofophical 
Language, by the means of a Tranjcendental particle ; though 
he thought it concerned chiefly the copioufnefs and eleganey 
of a language, and mentions its ufe in the “ abbreviating of 
“ language” only as a fecondary confideration. He likewife 
faw plainly that the manner in which inftituted languages ori- 
ginally obtained this end, was by—“ fuch a kind of compofition 
‘as doth alter the terminations of words.”———He knew too by 
his own experience (for he was forced to coin them) that “ we 
“ have not a€tually fuch variety of words” as he wanted: and 
he declared it to proceed from “ the defect of language.” He 
fhould have faid our language, and not language.in. general ; 
for though it is true of our language, it is not true of the Latin 

nor 
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nor of the Greek. For “that kind of compofition which 
ε« alters the terminations of words” being nothing more than 
_ the addition of aword; and the addition which the Romans 


and Greeks made for this parpofe, being a word of their own. 


language, whofe Force was confequently known to them; they 
could, upon occafion, add it to any verb they pleafed, and its 


fipnification would be evident to.all. For, though sx and 


Vis by frequent ufe and repetition were corrupted'and became 
: in compofition sos and svus in this abbreviation; yet the analogy 
which this termination would bear to the other words of the 


fame fort, would juftify the application of the fame termina-.. 


tion to any word where they might chufe to employ it. Bat 
that is not the cafe with us: for, as we have not obtained this 
abbreviation by “ that kind of compofition which alters the 
terminations of words” (i. e. by adding to one known word of 
our own, another known word of our own, εχρτε[ινο of the 


added circumftance;) but only by adopting fome of the abbrevi-. 


ated words themfelves from other languages, we cannot fo eafily 
fupply our defects and extend the advantage ; unlefs we go on 
borrowing frefh abbreviated words, ready made to our hands, 
- from the fame fources. 


- And this will appear plainly to any one who will pleafe to 
examine our language: for we have not one fingle word of 
Anglo-faxon origin, whofe Potential Mood Adive is Adjecfived. 
Some attempts indeed have been inade towards it, but without 
fuccefs: for Wilkins’s “ vawalkative” (for—one who cannot walk,) 
and other words of the fame coinage, have never paffed current 
amongit us. And it is well for the language that they have 


not, and that the greater part of thefe new-coined words heed. het | 


been 
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been rejected: becaufe the perfons who coined them being 
commonly affected, and always ignorant of the force of the 
termination they employed, would very greatly have injured and . 
confounded the language by an improper application of the 
termination. As Walkins himfelf did, when he barbaroufly 
applied it to the Noun quaNnTiTyY; and talked of “ Quentita- 
‘© tive pronouns’ &c. Had this word fucceeded, we fhould 
foon have had Quidditative in our Janguage too; and then the 
metaphyfician would have triumphed over the laft remains of 
common fenfe amongft us, and would exultingly have told us, 
that— Effentia eft primus rerum conceptus conftitutivus vel 
“* guidditativus ; cujus ope cetera, que de re aliqua dicuntur, 
«6 demonfirari poffunt.” 


All the abbreviations which we enjoy of this kind, (i. e. the 
Potential Aétive Adjective) are either borrowed from the Latin, 
and then they terminate in Ive; as Purgative, Vomitive, Opera- 
tive, &c. or they are borrowed from the Greek, and then they 
terminate in Ic; as Cathartic, Emetic, Energetic, &c. 


Hence we have at length (for it was not done all at once, 
but by flow degrees) adopted into our language fuch words as 
the following ; | 


From the Latin— Aperitive, Ablative, Crefeive, Coercive, Con- 
Jecutive, Dative, Deterfive, Deficcative, Expletive, Eruptive, Geni- 
tive, Inceptive, Imperative, Intelleétive, Tuchoative, Laxative, Lu- 
cratiwe, Lenitive, Negative, Nuncupative, Optative, Paffve, Pro- 
greffive, Prerogative, Refponfive, Solutive, Sanative, Senfitive, Su/- 
ceptive, Tranfitive, Vocative, Vifive, &c. Κο. 


Sss From 
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From the Greek—Analytic, Apologetic, Cavftic, CharaGerifiic, 
Cathartic, Cryptic, Critic, Cofmetic, Dialeétic, Didaétic, Diuretic, 

Deéfusiic, Drafiic, Elaftic, Emetic, Energetic, Fantaftic, Gymnafiic, 
Hypothetic, Nar cotic, Paralytic, Peripatetic, Periphrafttc, Prog- 
noftic, Prophylactic, Plaftic, ‘Pathetic, Prophetic, Syllogiftic, Styp~ 
tic, Sceptic, Synthetic, Sympathetic, &c. 


I have here mentioned only fome of the moft ¢ominon 
words of this fort, and thofe where we have borrowed only the 
abbreviation, without taking alfo into our language the famé 
‘unabbreviated verb: by which may appear more plainly thé 
reafon of the adoption. 


F. 

I fee the ufe and convenience of this abbreviation, which 
tefembles the former. And I perceive tod that you thereby 

in an explanation of fome more abjtra& Nouns. A Critic is 
(fome one, any one) who can difcern. A Provocative, a Pallia- 
tive, a Motive, is (fomething, any thing) whatéver may provoke, 
may palliate, may move. So an Inveétive, an Incentive, &c. 
But this explanation will not ferve for a Miffve, or a Relative. 


H. 


It will not ferve for corruptions. And wherever it will not 
ferve, we may be fure that the terminations are corruptly and 
improperly applied. The French have abufed thefe termina- 
‘tions in 4 moft immoderate degree ; whofe corruptions of this 
abbreviation we have but partially followed.- Mifive (in this 
ufe of it) is an old Freach corruption, adopted by Shakefpear 

7 and 
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zand others *, and even by Dryden ‘who ufes it for Miffle {1. e. 
Mifitile ;) but I think at is no lenger current in Englifh. So 
Imaginative and Opinionative have formerly been ufed by Bacon 
and others; but are no longer in approved ufe with us. 
Relative has sndeed, within my memory, by a ridiculous affece 
tation of falfe and unfounded accuracy, crept forward into im- 
proper ufe, to the exclufion ef Relation. Certain precife gen- 
tlemen will no tonger permit us to call our kindred our Rela- | 
_ tions: No, but—our Relatives. Why? What is the meaning of 
the termination On, and the meaning of the termination Ive, 
which qualifies the one, and difqualifies the other? They have 
doth appropriate meanings: without the knowledge of which 
how can thefe gentlemen determine their proper ufe? If they 





* «« Tes Atheniens aians furpris des courriers du roy Philippus, ne 
“ voulurent oncques fouffrir qu’oa ouvrift une MIsstVE qui eftoit fuforipte, 
** ὰ la royne Olympiade fa femme.” 

Amyot. Inftru€tions pour ceulx qui manient affaires d’Eftet. Thus 
tranflated by Philemon Holland, conteinporary with Shakefpear, whe 
merely tranflated Amyot: for dn the oviginal, it is exseroAny επιγεγραµινην 
θλυμπιαδι. 

“The Athenians having furprized king Philips pefts and courriers, 
“¢ would never fuffer one of their letters missive te be broke open. 
«6 which ‘had the duperfcription, to Queer Olympias my wife.” 

“ Whiles I ftood rapt in the wonder ef it, came missrvEs from the | 
“6 king, who all-harl’d me Thane of Cawdor.” 

Macbeth. A%& 1. Sce..5. pag. 134: 


** ¥ wrote to you, when rioting im Alexandria,. you 
** Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts — 
“ Did’ gibe my ΜΙΕΦΙΥΣ out of audience.” . 
Anthony and Cleopatra.’ pag. $46. 
Ses. fay, 
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fay, they have not appropriate meanings; by what rule do- 
they prefer the one to the other? They who do not take what 
they find in ufe, but propofe a change, are bound to give a 
_ weafon for it. But, I believe, they will be as little able to jul- 
tify their innovation, as Sit Thomas More would have been 
to explain the foundation of his ridiculous diftin@tion between 
NAY and πο, and between ΥΕΑ and Yes *. 


But 





* “ T woulde not here note by the way, that Tyndal here tranflateth | 
“ wo for Nay: for it is but a trifle and miftaking of the Englifhe word : 
“** fauing that ye fhoulde fee that he, whych in two fo plain Englithe 
' *€ wordes, and fo commen as is NAYE and No, can not tell when he 
~“* fhould take the tone, and when the tother, is not, for tranflating into 
“© Englifhe, a man very mete. 

άν For the ufe of thofe two wordes in aunfwering to a queftion, is this. 
“NO aunfwereth the queftion framed by the affirmative. * As for en- 
“ {ample; If a manne fhould afke Tindall hymfelfe,—Ys an heretike 
“* mete to tranflate Holy Scripture into Englifhe’ Lo, to thys queftion, 
‘if he will aunfwere trew Englifhe, he mufte aunfwere Nay, and 
“ not κο. 

« But and if the queftion be afked hym thus lo :—Is not an heretique 
δέ mete to tranflate Holy Scripture into Englifh? To this queftion lo, 
“ if he wil aunfwer true Englifh, he muft aunfwere no, and nat Nay. 

_ © And alyke difference is there betwene thefe two aduerbes, yE'and 
“yes, For if the queftion bee framed unto Tindall by the affirmatiue 
4* in thys fafhion ;——If an heretique falfely tranflate the Newe Teftament 
‘“‘ into Englithe, to make hys falfe herefyes feeme the worde of Godde ; 
‘‘ be hys bookes worthy to be burned? To this queftion, afked in thys 
«‘ wyfe, yf he wil aunfwere true Englifhe, he muft aunfwere ΥΕ, and 
“* not YES. 


«ές Buk 
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But thefe petty fopperies will pafs away of themfelves, and 
when the whim is over, we fhalt all find our Relations again as 
fafe and found:as ever. 


There certainly are many other corrupt applications of Ive, 
and fome few of Ic. But we may avoid the detail: for they 
are all eafily curable: and, I fear, I may be thought to have 
already dwelt too tedioufly on particular words and inftances. 


F. 

The Greek and the Latin then, it appears, have both thefe 
fame abbreviations by means of terminations. And the Latin, 
being originally Greek, muft be fuppofed to have received 
them from the Greek. - Accordingly Scaliger has told us that 
the Greek κος became the Latin Ivus, by the infertion of the 
Aolic-digamma. But he has not fhewn, and I cannot dif- 
cover, whence. the Latin has its termination Bilis. In αισθητ- 
κος and Senfit-tvus, there is fufficient fimilarity in the termina- 
tions to admit of Scaliger’s fuppofition. But in αισθητ-ος and 


| _fenfi-bilis, where 15 the fimilarity? Whence then had the Romans 


this latter termination of Bilis ? Surely not from the Greek. 





“ But nowe if the queftion be afkéd hym thus lo by the negatiue :—If 
‘‘ an heretike falfely tranflate the Newe Teftament into Englifhe, to 
‘‘ make hys falfe herefyes feme the Word of God ; be not his bokes well 
worthy to be burned? To thys queftion in thys fafhion framed, if he 
“« wyll aunfwere trew Englyfhe, he maye not aunf{were ΥΕ, but he muft 
aunfwere yes; and fay, yes mary be they, bothe the tranflation and 
the tranflatour, and all that wyll holde wyth them.” 

Sir IT’. More’s Workes, Confutacion of Tyndale. pag. 448. 


Whatever 
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Whatever the Latin has not from the Greek, it has from 
the Geth. And this runs throughout the whole of the lan- 
guage. Ido not affert however, but I fay I believe, that the 
termination of the Latin Potential Paffive Adjective is the 
‘Anglofaxon or Gothic Abal, Robur. And this is alfo our 
Englifh word ani#; which bas nothing te do with Habils, 
whence our etymologifts erroneoufly derive it: for there is no 
agreement whatever of fignification, though there is a refem- 
blance of found, between Habilis and Aéle. And Junius upon 
this word fays truly—“* Angles vero vocabulum aBLE non 
5“ debere abnepotibus Romuli, planum ftatim fiet infpicientibus 
“ locum Ceedmonis, 12. 25. Ubi Diabolo primos noftros pa- 
*‘ yentes tentanti hc verba tribuit. God her me on Sypne 
« γίδ panan. her Sac Su Siryer opeecer xece. cpxeS Sac Sin aba 
“ and πετ and Sin modyera mapa pupde.” &c. 


F. 
| We have ftill two ether of your abbreviations to examine. 
What you mean by Future Tenfe Adjective I can eafily under- 
ftand. You mean only what we are accuftomed to call the 
Future participle. But of your Official Mood I have no notion 
whatever; having never heard of any fuch thing before. 


H. 

No. Nor, if I could have found any better title for it, 
fhould you have heard it now. I do not like it myfelf; but 
i am driven to it hy diftrefs. I want a term for that Mood ος 

Manner 
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Manner of ufing the verb, by which we might couple the 
notion of duty with it; by which we might, at the fame time 
and in canjunction with it, exprefs τα δεοντα, the things which 

ought to be done and the things which ought not to be done. 
Obferve, if you pleafe, that I am not the βτβ | in calling this a — 
Mood of the verb. The moft antient Grammarians did affign 
fuch a Mood to the verb: and they termed it Modum partici- 
pialem. But this term will by no means fuit our language: for, 
having no cafes, we can have no participles. The term is be- 
fides inadequate and faulty in other refpects ; which I forbear . 
‘ to mention, that we may not be involved in that fruitlefs and 
endlefs contention concerning Gerunds and the participle in 
Dus &c. which relates not to our language; and in which the 
combatants have fought by citations from different authors, 
and not by any arguments drawn from the nature of fpeech, 
or the ufe and convenience of words in the communication of 
our thoughts. 


Indeed, for any benefit that our language has hitherto re- 
ceived by thefe two latter abbreviations, I might well have 
forborne to mention them: . But I fpeak of them, not.as pof- 
feffing them, but. as important inftruments which we fhould 
have in our language, and may have if we pleafe. We ftand 
in great need of them ; and our authors have only to reach out 
their hands and gather them: they are abundant enough in 
the Latia. 


The words of this fort, which we have hitherto adopted, are 
barely thefe—LecEND, REVEREND, DIVIDEND, PREBEND, 
MEMORANDUM. We can hardly be faid to have adopted 

DEODAND, 
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DEODAND, MULTIPLICAND, SUBTRAHEND, and CREDENDA : 
i. e. Which ought to be given to God, Which ought to be multiplied, 
Which ought to be fubtracted, Which ought to be believed. 


The firft of thefe, LEGEND, which means—That which ought 
to be read—is, from the early mifapplication of the term by im- 
poftors, now ufed by us as if it meant—That which ought fo be — 
laughed at. Aud fo it is explained in our dictionaries. 


How foon REVEREND—1i. e. [οι ought to be revered,— 
will be in the fame condition, though now with great propriety 
applied to eur judges and our clergy, I pretend nat to deter- 
mine. It will depend upon themfelves. But if ever a time 
fall arrive when, through abject fervility and greedinefs, they 
become diftinguifhed as the principal inftruments of pillage 
and oppreffion ; if 1s not the mitre and the coif, nor the cant 
of either of them, that will prevent REVEREND from becoming 
like LEGEND, a term of the utmoft reproach and contempt. 


DivipEnD—That which ought to be divided—is perpetually 
abufed: whilft each man calls the fhare of the pivipEND 
which he has received, fis PIVIDEND; though he means to 
keep it all to himfelf. 


- Presenp—Res prebenda—is now commonly applied to the 
perfon receiving it, and not to—That which ought to be ufforded — 
to him. 


Memora NDuUM alone ftands clear from abute, and free from . 
dangers—That which onght to be.remembered.. | 


I perceive 
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r. 

I perceive that we cannot, without this Official Paffive Ad- 
jective, have fuch Subftantives as a LEGEND, a DIVIDEND, a 
PREBEND, and ἃ MEMORANDUM; ἃ DEODAND, a MULTIPLI- 
CAND, ἃ SUBTRAHEND; but, in other refpects, we have a 
method of expreffing the fame thing. Do we not fay—This 
book is to be read with attention: That man zs to be revered for 
his integrity: The revenue is not to be divided amongft thieves : 
Support is to be afforded to the worthy: That circumftance #__ 
ta be remembered ? 


H. 


Yes truly, we have fuch a method; but we have no great 
reafon to be proud of it: for nothing can be more aukward 
and ambiguous. The ufe of fuch a method of fpeech could 
only arife from our want of thefe three abbreviations, viz, 
the potential paffive adjective, the official paffive adjective, 
and the future tenfe adjective: for this expreffion— Is to, or 
Is to be—is all that we have to fupply the place of cach of 
thofe three. 


The following paflage of Boethius. lib. 1. Profa 3. 


“ Quod fi nec Anaxagore fugam, nec Socratis venenum, 
‘© nec Zenonis tormenta, quoniam funt peregrina, novifti; at 
Canios, at Senecas, at Soranos, quorum nec pervetufta nec 
‘¢ incelebris memoria eft, {cire potuifti. - Quos nihil aliud in 
‘* cladem detraxit, nifi quod noffris moribus inftituti, fludiis im- 
ο proborum difimilimi videbantur. {i. ο. * Their talents were 
Ttt of 
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τε ofa peculiar kind and blended with a confiderable alloy of 
“© eccentricity.”| Itaque nihit eft quod admirere, fi in hoc 
‘vite falo circumflantibus agitemur procellis, quibus hoc 
«« maxime propofitum eft peflimis. difplicere. Quorum quidem 
“ tametfi numerofus exercitus, sPERNENDUS tamen eft; quo- 
«6 niam nullo duce regitur, fed errore tantum temere ac paffim 
*« lymphante raptatur.” | 


ὃς 


Is thus tranflated by Chaucer. fol. 222. Ρ. 1. col. 1. 


“ So if thou hafte not knowen the exilynge of Anaxagoras, 
.“ ne the empoyfoning of Socrates, ne the turmentes of Zeno, 
‘‘ for they weren ftraungers, yet mighteft thou haue knowen 
‘© the Senecas, the Canios, and the Soranos: of whiche folke 
“ the renome is neyther ouer olde ne unfolempne. The 
‘* whiche men nothyng els ne brought to the deth, but only 
‘“‘ for they were enformed of my maners, and femeden moft un- 
“< lyke to the ftudies. of wicked folke. And for thy thou 
6 oughteft nat to wondren, though that I in the bitter fee be 
“ driuen with tempeftes blowing aboute. In the which thys. 
δὲ 16 my mofte purpofe, that is to fayne, to difplefen wicked 
“ men. Of whiche fhrewes al be the hoofte neuer fo great, 
“ It ws to difpife; for it is not gouerned with no leader. of. 
‘‘ reafon, but it is rauyfhed onely by fletynge erroure folily 
6 and lightlye.” 


The following from. Virgil, 
‘“‘ INFANDUM, Fegina, jubes renovare dolorem,” ΄ 


15 thus tranflated. by, Douglas, | 
| | « Thy 
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“ Thy defi, lady, is 
“ Renewing of Untellybil forow, I wys.” 





This was not the bifhop’s fault, but the penury of the lan- 
guage. Untellybil means—What cannot be uttered. But Virgil 
would not fay ineffabile, when A‘neas immediately proceeds to 
tell the tale; but he fays INranpum—That which ought not to 
be uttered: which yet, to oblige the queen, he proceeds to tell. | 


Dryden has endeavoured to avoid the word which the lan- 
guage would not-permit him to tranflate. 


** Great queen, what you command me to relate, 
** Renews the fad remembrance of our fate.” 


In the Old Batchelor, when Nol Bluffe had been kicked, he 
fays, (Act 3. Sce. 9.) 


“ Bluff. By εαν η, ’tis not to be put up. 
“ Sir Jo. What, bully? 
_ © Bluff. The affront. 


“ Sir Jo. No, agad, no more ‘tis; for that’s put up already.” 


Is not to be put up, or, Is not to be borne, may equally mean 
either Intolerabile, or Intolerandum, or Intoleraturum : That which 
cannot be borne, or That which ought not to be borne, or That which 
will not be borne hereafter. Bluff meant either Into/erabile or 
Intolerandum ; but Sir Jofeph agrees with Bluff in the fenfe of 
Intoleraturum, becaufe the kicking was not a matter de futuro, 
but already patt. . | 
Ttt 2 F. I fee 
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F. 


I fee it. The jeft is owing to the penury of our language, 
which gives room for the equivocation. 


But if we are fo fcantily provided with words of this official 
paffive adjectwve ; we are ftill worfe off refpeCting the Future 
Tenfe adjective : for 1 cannot recolleé& a fingle inftance of it in 
Englifh, except this folitary word Future. 


11. 

Yes, one more; Venture or Adventure. Which, though 
it appears as a fubftantive, means merely (any thing, fome- 
thing, aliquid) Venturum. Iam not fure that Judicature and 
Legiflature were not originally ufed in the language with pro- 


priety. 


It is a reproach to the Englifh and the French philofophers, 
that both their languages fhould ftill want thefe two moft ufeful 
abbreviations. And it is the more reproachful, becaufe the 
reafon is obvious. We want them; becaufe the French (whom 
we have copied) are without them: and the French have them 
not; becaufe the Italians (whom the French copied) by igno- 
rance and careleffnefs and by confounding their own termina- 
tions, had loft the benefit of thefe abbreviations. Surely either 
our arms are now long enough to reach acrofs thefe languages 
and fnatch them at once immediately from the Latin; or out 
fober ingenuity bold enough to form them for ourfelves in our 
own language by a difcreet and well weighed imitation. Can 
any thing be more lame and aukward than our—About ¢o be, 

and 
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and About to come, and About to do, ὃς. Or aur equivocal— 
Ts to be, and Is to come, and Is to do, &c. for Euturus, Venturus, 
FaGurus, &c. ? 


If cuftom and habit may, in fome meafure, have blinded us 
to the inadequacy of thefe expreflions; we cannot avoid per- 
ceiving plainly their deformity, when we notice how our old 
tranflators firft ftruggled to exprefs this Future abbreviation, 
and to what fhift they were driven. 


‘¢ Generaciouns of eddris, who fhewide to you to fle fro 
‘¢ wraththe to comynge ?” 


Matt. cap. iii. (verfe 7.) 


6 Art thou that art to comynge, ether abiden we an other *” 
Matt. cap. xi. (verfe 3.) 


‘* And if yee wolen refceyue, he is Elie that is to comynge.” 
Matt. xi. (verfe 14.) 


‘“« This it was whom 1 feide, he that is to comynge aftir me, is 


“© maad bifore me.” 
| John. cap. i. (verfe 15.) 


« Ether the world, ether lyf, ether deeth, ether thingis pre- 


fent, ether thingis ¢o comynge.” 
1 Corinth. cap. ili. (verfe 22.). 


a 
nw“ 


 Thefu that del yueride us fro wraththe to comynge.” 
1 Theffal. cap. 1. (verfe 10.) 


8 ο Agabus 
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“ Agabus fignyfiede by the fpirit, a greet hungir to comynge 
6 in al the rowndnefile of erthis.” 
Dedis. cap. xi. (verfe 28.) 


“ Crift Ihefu that ἐς to demynge the quyke and deed.” 
2 Timoth. cap. iv. (verfe 1.) 


« He ordeynide a day in whiche he is ¢é demynge the world 


“ in equyte.” 


4 


Dedis. cap. xvii. (verfe 31.) 


_ © Bi feith he that is clepid Abraham, obeide for to go out 
‘‘ in to a place which he was to takynge in to.eritage.” 
Ebrewis. cap. xi. (verfe 8.) 


‘© Forfothe whanne Eroude was fo bringynge forth hym, in 
“ that nigt Petir was flepynge bitwixe tweyne knytis.” 
Dedis. cap. xii. (verfe 6.) 


«« Thei fallinge on the nek of Poul, kiffiden him, forewynge 
mooft in the word that he feide: for thei weren no more {ο 
“ feynge his face, and thei ledden him to the fhip.” 

Dedis. cap. xx. (verfes 37, 38.) 


6 


wn 


“ Sotheli there the fhip was to puttyng out the charge.” 
Dedis. cap. xxi. (verfe S.) 


“ Centurioun wente to the tribune and tolde to hym, feyinge, 
what art thou to doynge? forfothe this man is a citefeyn 
romayn.” 


a 


6 


Dedis. cap. xxii. (verfe 26.) 


‘© Anoon 
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* Anoon thei that weren to tormentinge him, departeden awey 
“ from hym.” 
Dedis. cap. xxii. (verfe 29.) 


‘¢ Sum of ‘the Iewis gaderiden hem;:and maden a vow, 
“ feiynge hem nether {ο etynge nether drinkynge, til thei flowen 
«© Poul.” 


Dedis. cap. xxiii. (verfe 12.) 


“ T geffé me bleffid at thee, whanne I am to defendynge me 
“ this day, moott thee wytynge alle thingis that ben at Iewis.” 
_ Dedis. cap. xxvi. (verfes 2, 3.) 


“ Drede thou nothing of thefe whiche thou art fo Suffrynge. 
“lo the deuel is to: fendynge fame of yow in to prifoun.” 
: sa Apocal. cap. u. (verfe 10.). 


“ The dragon ftode bifore the womman that was to heringe 
“ child; that whanne fhe hadde born child, he fhulde deuoure: 
. * hir fone.” 
Apocal. cap. xii. (verfe 4.) 


The aukwardnefs of the above fubftitutions.for the Future: 
Participle (or Future Tenfe Adjective) will not, I believe, be dif- 
puted. I leave you to compare them with the more modern 
fucceffive verfions of the fame paffages, and I think. you will 
find the latter equally inadequate. 


Now in regard to all thefe which I have. mentioned,. and 
many other abbreviations which I have not yet mentioned; our: 
modern Englifh authors (not being aware of what the language 

had: 
2: 
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had gained) have been much divided in their opinions ; whether 
we fliould praife or cenfure thofe who, by adopting a great 
number of foreign words and incorporating them into the old 
Anglofaxon language, have by degrees produced the modern 
Englifh. Whilft fome have called this Enriehing, others have 
called it Deforming the original language of our anceftors: 
which thefe latter affirm to have been fufficiently adapted to 
compofition to have expreffed with equal advantage, propriety 
and precifion, by words from its own fource, all that we can 
now do by our foreign helps. But in their declamations (for they 
cannot be called arguments) on this fubject, it is evident that, 
on both fides, they confined themfelves to the confideration 
merely of complex terms, and never dreamed of the abbrevia- 
tions in the manner of fignification of words. Which latter has 
however been a much more abundant caufe of borrowing 
foreign words than the former. And indeed it is true that 
almoft all the complex terms (merely as fuch) which we have 
adopted from other languages, might be, and many of them 
were, better exprefled in the Anglofaxon :—I mean, better for 
an Anglofaxon: becaufe: more intelligible to him, and ‘more 
homogeneous with the reft of his language. Yet I am of 
opinion (but on different ground from any taken by the de- 
claimers on either fide) that thofe, who by thus borrowing have 
produced our prefent Englifh fpeech, deferve from us, but in 
a very different degree, both thanks and cenfure. Great thanks, 
in that they have introduced into the Englifh fome moft ufeful 
abbreviations in manner of fignification; which the Anglofaxon, 
as well as all the other Northern Janguages wanted: and fome 
cenfure, in that they have done this incompleatly, and in an 
improper manner. The fact certainly is, that our predeeeffors 

did 
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did not themfelves know what they were doing; any more than 
their fucceffors feem to have known hitherto the real importance 
and benefit of what has been done. And of this the Grammars 
and Philofophy both of antients and moderns are a {fufficient 
proof. An overfight much to be deplored: for I am ftrongly 
perfuaded (and I think I have good reafon to be fo) that had 
the Greek and Latin Grammarians known and explained the 
nature and intrinfic value of the riches of their own language, | 
neither would their defcendants have loft any of thofe advan- 
tages, nor would the languages of Europe have been at this 

day in the corrupt and deficient ftate in which we, more and 
lefs, find them. For thofe languages which have borrowed 
thefe abbreviations, would have avoided the partiality and 
patchwork, as well as the corruptions and improprieties with 
which they now abound ; and thofe living languages of Europe 
which ftill want thefe advantages wholly, would tong ere this 
have intirely upplied their defects. 


F. 
It feems to me that you rather exaggerate the importance of 
thefe abbreviations. Can it be of fuch mighty confequence to 
gain a little time in communication ? 


H. | 

Even that is important. But it refts not there. <A fhort, 
clofe, and compac& method of fpeech, anfwers the purpofe of a 
map upon a reduced fcale: it affifis greatly the comprehenfion 
of our underftanding: and, in general reafoning, frequently 
enables us, at one glance, to take in very numerous and diftant 
important relations and conclufions, which would otherwife 
Uuu totally 
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totally efcape us. But this objection comes to me with an ilt 
grace from you, who have expreffed fuch frequent naufea and 
difguft at the any-lengthian Lord with his numerous ftrings, 
that excellent political {wimmer; whofe tedious reafons, you 
have often complained, are as—“‘ two graines of wheat hid ia 
‘‘ two bufhels of chaffe.” 


And here, if you pleafe, we will conclude our difcuffion for 
the prefent. 


F. 


No. If you finifh thus, you will leave me much unfatis- 
fied ; nor fhall I think myfelf fairly treated by you. 


You have told me that a Verb is (as every word alfo mutt 
be) a Noun; but you added, that it is alfo fomething more: and 
that the title of Verb was given to it, on account of that diftin- 
_guifhing fomething more than the mere nouns convey. You 
have then proceeded to the fimple Verb adjecfived, and to the 
different: adjectived Moods, and to the different adjectived Tenjes 
of the verb. But you have not all the while explained to mé 
what you mean by the naked fimple Verb unadjeGived. Nor 
have you uttered a fingle fyllable concerning that fomething 
which the naked verb unattended by Mood, Tenfe, Number, 
Perfon, and Gender, (which laft alfo fome languages add to it) 
fignifies More or Befides the mere Noun. 


What is the Verb? What is that peculiar differential cir- 
cumftance which, added to the definition of a Noun, contfti- 
fiutes the Verb P 
7 Is 
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Is the Verb, 1. “ Dictio variabilis, que fignificat actionem 
.“¢ aut paffionem.” 


Or, 2. “ Di&io variabilis per modos.” 

Or, 3. “* Quod adfignificat tempus fine cafu.” 
Or, 4. “ Quod agere, pati, vel effe, fignificat.” 
Or, 5. “ Nota rei fub tempore.” | 

Or, 6. «« Pars orationis precipua fine cafu,” 
Qr, 7. * An Affertion.” 


Or, 8. “ Nihil fignificans, et quafi nexus et copula, ut verba 
«6 alia quafi animaret.” 


Or, 9. “ Un mot declinable indeterminatif.” 


Or, 10. “ Un mot qui prefente a I’ efprit un étre indeter- 
«6 miné, defigné feulement par I’ idée generale de I’ exiftence 
‘ fous une relation 4 une modification.” 


Or, 11. 





H. 


A truce, a truce.—I know you are not ferious in laying this 
trafh before me , for you could never yet for a moment bear a 
negative or a ιβ in a definition. I perceive whither you 
would lead me; but I am not in the humour at prefent to dif- - 
cufs with you the meaning of Mr. Harris's—* Whatever a thing 
‘“ may Be, it muft firft of necefflity Be, before it can poffibly 
“ Be any thing EtsE.” With which precious jargon he com- 

Uuu2 mences 
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mences his account of the Verb. No, No. We will leave of 
here for the prefent. It is true that my evening is now fully 
come, and the night faft approaching ; yet, if we fhall have a 
tolerably lengthened twilight, we may ftill perhaps find time 
enough for a farther converfation on this fubje@: And finally, 
(if the times will bear it) to apply this fyftem of Language to 
all the different fyftems of Metaphyfical (i. e. - verbal) Im- 
potture. | 
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Arow, 494. 
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Afide, 431. 496. 
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Afkew, 470. 
Afleep, 494. 
Affeth, 496. 
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Aftound, 471. 
Aftray, 468. 
Aftride, 431. 
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Afwoon, 471. 
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At once, 519. 
Atwift, 470. 
Atwo, 521. 
Avant, Fr. 346. 
Avanti, Ital. 346. 
Avec. Fr. 322. 
Aught, 495. 
Award, 410. 
Awhile, 495- 
Awry, 470. 
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Bedftead, 438. 
Before, 405. 
Behind, 406. 
Being that, 141. 
Be it, 136. 
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Befide, 406. 
Befides, 406. 
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Bot, 135, 190- 
Bove, 450. 
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Ca, Ital. 303. 
Car, Fr. 586. 
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Do, 355. 

Down, 445. 
During, 452. 


E: wn, 175. 

Eke, 185. 177. 
Elfe, 135. 181. 248. 
E mot. Sued, 423. 
Enough, 472. 

Eth, Lat. 189. 


Fain, 475. 
Farewell, 476. 
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For, 364. 969. 
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Forbery, 382. 
Forefeen that, 140. 
Fors, Fr. $31. 496. 
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Fuori, Ital. 331. 
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Gie, 155. 
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Go, 463. 
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Tf, 102. 135. 150. 
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Imod, Dan. 423. 
Improve, 165.. 
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Leaft, 263. 
Les, 172. 224. 
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Lief, 473. 
Liever, 473. 
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Mayhap, 483. 
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Needs, 480. 
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No, 580. 
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Not, 530. 
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Of, 364. 
Once, 519. 
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Over, 450. 
Ought, 495. 
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Outforth, 497. 
Outtake, 4559. 
Outtaken, 499. 
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Par, Fr. 335. 
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Peradventure, 483. 
Percafe, 483. 
Perchance, 483. 
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Por. Span. 335. 
Pofe, 139. 
Prithee, 481. 
Put cafe, 139. 


Quamlibet, Lat. 189. ' 
Quamvis, Lat. 189. 
Quantumvis, Lat. 189. 
Quare, Lat. 386. 
Quickly, 514. 

Quod; Lat. 92. 


Rath, 506. 
Rather, 506. 
Ratheft, 506. 
Rear, 346. 
Regard, 409. 
Reward, 409. 
Roadftead, 438. 
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Save, 433. 
Scarce, 514. 
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Sens, Fr. 268. 
Senza, Ital. 329. 
Set, 196. 
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Since, 185. 267. 
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Si non, Fr. 175. 
Sith, 268. 271. 
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Sonder, Germ. 330. 
Span, 526. 

Spick, 526. 
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Stead, 438. 
Stepmotber, 440. 
Strawberry, 469. 
Stray, 469. 
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Temoin, Fr. 299. 
That, 84. 135. 272. 
Though, 135. 184. 
Thrice, 519. 
Through, 334. 
Till, 949. 362. 
To, 348. 

Trice, 519. 

Tutor, Lat. 410. 
Tutus, Lat. 410. 
Twice, 519. 


Van, 346. 

Vers. Fe. 414. 
Verfo, Ital. 414. 
Verfus, Lat. 414. 
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Vidzlicet, Lat. 482. 
Under, 407. 
Unlace, 170. 
Unlefs, 185. 361. 
Von, Germ. 346. 
Up, 450. 

Uphap, 483. 
Upon, 450. 

Ut, Lat. Οἱ. 190. 
Va, Fr. 270. 


Ward, 408. 

While, 363. 

To Wit, 140. 481. 
With, 320. 
Within, 217. 
Withinforth, 497. 


Without, 135. 215. 217. 990. 325. 


Withoutforth, 497. 
Worth, 217. ' 


Yea, 528. 

Yef, 152. 

Yes, 528. 
Yeve, 152, 154. 
Yet, 185. 178. 
Yf, 152. 
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Ablative, 497. Adverfe,: 31. 

Able, 502. Adulatory, 450. 

Abode, 97. Adult, 21. 

Abominable, 483. Advocate, 33. 
Abominevole, Ital. 488. Affable, 478. 

Abftraét, 29. Affannare, Ital. 62. 
Abftrufe, 33. Affanno, Ital. 62. 

Abufe, 99. Λα, 32. 

Accent, 21. Afflux, 33. 

Accefs, 31. | Aggradevole, Ital. 488. 
Accident, 18. 19. Agrarian, 449. 
Accordable, 483. Agreable, 483. 
Accordevole, Ital. 488. Agreftic, 449. 
Accuftomable, 490. Ajar, 189. 

Acqueft, 31. Ail, 335. ns 
AG, 17. Αισθητικον, 486. 494. 601. 
Addle, 335. Αισθητον, 486. 494. 501.: 


Adept, 9]. 
Advent, 30. 


Ale, 423. 425. 

Alert, 24. 

Alerte, Fr. 24. . 
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A Pherte, Fr. 94. 
Allegiance, 29. 
All erta. Ital. 24. 
Alley, 29. 
Alliance, 29. 

Ally, 29. 

Alms, 451. 
Amabo, Lat. 434. 
Amatory, 449. 
Amatus, Lat. 475. 
Amble, 489. 
Ambulare, Lat. 489. 
Amerd, Ital. 494. 
Amiable, 478. 
Amicable, 483. 
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Amorous, 449. 
Amphibious, 445. 
Amyable, 481. 
Analytic, 498. 
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Angel, 18. 20. 
Anima, Lat. 20. 
Animus, Lat. 20. 
Anniverfary, 448. 
Annual, 448. 
Annular, 449. 
Aperitive, 497. 
Apologetic, 498. 
Apoftle, 18. 29. 
Appetite, 34. 
Applaufe, 34.. 
Appofite, 25. 
Appulfe, 29. 
Apt, 21. 
Aquatic, 448. 
Aquedu&, 27. 
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Aqueous, 448. 
Aquiline, 447. 


. Aqpilon, Span. 397. 


Arable, 478. 
Arare, Lat. S500. 
Aringa, Ital. 273. 
Armée, Fr. 29. 
Army, 29. 
Aroynt, 241. 


Array, 225. 


Afpeét, 32. 
Affailant, 30. 
Affault, 30. 
Affent, 94. 
Affignee, 35. 
Affife, 34. 
Affizes, 34. 
Aftraba, Lat. 288. 
Aftral, 448. 
Atom, 29. 
Attribute, 17. 
Avacciare, Ital. 361. . 
Avaccio, Ital. 361. 
Available, 483. 
Αναβ, 362. 
Audiam, Lat. 434 
Audible, 478. 
udibo, Lat. 434. 
Auditory, 446. 
Auditus, 475. 
Avenue, 30. 
Averfe, 31. 
Auméne, Fr. 452. 
Aura, Lat. 301. 
Auricular, 446. 
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Awake, 361. 


Bacon, 71. 
Bait, 122. 
Ballad, 31. 
Ballaft, 197. 
Ballata, Ital. 31. 
Ballet, 31. 
Band, 121. 
Bandetto, 23. 
Bandite, 23. 
Banditti, 23. 
To Bar, 181. 
Bar, 182. 
Bargain, 182. 
Barge, 182. 
Bark, 182. 
Barken, 182. 
Barn, 182. 
Baron, 182. 
Rarren, 72. 
Batch, 181. 
Batful, 123. 
Battel, 123. 
Bay, 216. 
Bead, 266. 
Bearable, 492. 
Bear, 76. 
Bed, 375. 
Begon, 99. 100. 
Behovable, 490. 
Beu-fit, ο. 


Benna, Lat. 215. 


Bent, 69. 
Befhrew, 910. 
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Biblium, Lat. 489. 


Biennial, 448. 
Binn, 215. 
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Bird, 348. 
Birth, 419. 

Bit, 199. 
Bituminous, 449. 
Blameable, 492. 
Blameful, 492. 
Blaft, 197. 
Blaze, 197. 
Blind, 45. 
Bli®, 519. 
Blithe, 312. 
Block, 197. 
Blot, 195. 
Blow, 499, 
Blowth, 424. 
Blunt, 175. 


- Board, 87. $48. 
Bobbel, Dutch. 499. 


Bod, 99. 101. 
Bold, 128. 
Bolt, 128. 


Bond, 99. 102. 121. 


Born, 76. 
Borough, 182. 
Borowe, 182. 
Borwe, 183. 208. 
Bote, 99. 104. 
Bough, 216. 
Βουλομαι, 433. 
Bound, 121. 
Bow, 216. 
Bracca, Lat. 248. 


Brachium, Lat. 948. 


Brack, 248. 
Braide, 49. 
Brand, 36. 
Brandy, 165. 
Brat, 351. 


Brawn, 


Brawn, 77. 
Breach, 248. 
Bread, 46. 156. 
Breadth, 490. 
Break, 248. 
Breech, 248. 
Breeches, 248. 
Breed, 351. 
Brid, 3-48. 
Bride, 351.. 
Bridegroom, 262. 
Brim, 260. 

To Brit, 293. 
Broach, 248. 
Broad, 87. 348. 
Brodo, Ital. 420. 
Bronze, 166. 


Bronzo, Ital. 166. 


Brood, 351. 
Brook, 248. 
Broth, 420. 
Brown, 165. 
Bruife, 292. 
Bruit, 293. 
Brumal, 448. 
Brun, Fr. 166. 
Bruno, Ital. 166. 
Brunt, 165. 167. 
Bubble, 489. 

- Buildens, 128. 
Buildings, 128. 
Bundle, 122. 
Burgh, 182. 
Burl, 182. | 
Burroush, 182. 
Jurrow, 189. 
Buty, ου4. 
Buxom, 210. | 
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Cage, Fr. 376. 

Caiare, Lat. 970. 

Calere, Ital. 243. 

Callidus, Lat. 245. 

Canine, 4+47. 

Cant, 21. 

Cantata, 21. 

Canto, 21. 

Cantus, Lat. 121. 

Capable, 495. 

Capace, 492. 

Capevole, Ital. 488. 

Capillary, 446. 

Capital, 446. 

Car, 189. 

Carbo, Lat. 191. 

Cardiac, 446. 

Cardinal, 449. 

Cardo, Lat. 191. ο 
Caritatevole, Ital. 488. ”-- 
Carnal, 445. . a 
Carnivorous, 445. 
Carpenter, 416. 
Carrus, Lat. 190. 
Cart, 189. 

Cafe, 20. 

Cathartic, 497, 498. 
Cauftic, 498. 

Celeftial, 448. 
Cetaceous, 448. 
Chaceable, 482. 

Chair, 189. 

Chaloir, Fr. 940. \ 
Chance, 18. 19. 
Chanceable, 490. 493.  Ἱ- 
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Chanteful, 492. 
Changeable, 493. Clond, 195. 
Changeful, 492. [ Clough, 178. 
Chap, 199. Clout, 178. 

, $20. Clouted, 178. 
Chapman, 321.. Clutch, 353. 
Chaps, 109. Clutches, 353. 
Char, 189. Codardo, Ital. 44. 
Charafteriftic, 498. Coercive,. 497. 
Chare, 189. Cognizable, 478. 
Charcoal, 191. | Cold, 331. 
Charitable,. 483. Collateral, 446. 
Chaunt, οἱ. Colle&, 31. 
Cheap, 320. Colorevole, Ital. 488. 
Chewr, 189. Colourable, 483. 499. 
Chief, 446. * Colpevole, Ital. 488. 
Chier, Fr. 132. Combat, 34. 
Chill, 331. Comfortable, 483. 
Chode, 96: Committee, 29. 
Choice, 205. Compa&, 34. 
Chop, 320. Companionable, 490. 
To €hop, 321. Compofite, 25. 
Chronical, 448%. Compott, 25. 
Chur, 189. Compromife, 90. 
Church, 19. | Comrade, 29. 
Churn,. 76. r Conceit, 33. 
Circuit, 33. Concife, 34. 
Eircumipeét, 323. Concordable, 483. 
Clack, 2/15. Concordeyole, Ital. 488. 
laufe, 27. Concourfe, 99. 
Cleft, G+. Concubine, 151. 
Click, 265. Conducevole, Ital. 488. 
Chiff, G4. Conducible, 483. 
Clift, 04. Conduét, 27. 
Clock, 265.. Conduit, 27. 
Clomb, 96. 4 Conthé, 34. 
Clong, 99. 105. : Conflux, 33. 


Cloke, 27,. Confortable, Fr. 489. 
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Confortevole, Ital. 488. 


Congenial, 447. 
Conjugal, 451. 
Connubial, 451. 
Conqueft, 31. 
Confcript, 33. 
Confecutive, 497. 
Confent, 94. 
Confpicuous, 446. 
Conftraint, 31. 
Contaé&t, 94. 
Contemptible, 478. 
Content, 32. 
Contents, 39. 
Conterminous, 446. . 
Context, 34. 
Continent, 32. 
Contra&, 29. 
Contrite, 34. 
Convenable, 483. 


Convenevole, Ital. 488. 


Convent, 30. 
Converfe, 31. 
Convert, 31. 
ConviG, 33. 
Cool, 331. 
Copious, 450. 
Cordial, 446. 
Corporal, 446. 
Corporeal, 445. 
Correét, 32. 
Gofmetic, 498. 
Coftumevole, Ital. 488. 
Couard, Fr. 44. 
Covenant, 30. 
Counterfeit, 27. 
Counterview, 31. 
Courfe, 33. 
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Coward, 42. 
Craven, 71. 
Credence, 34. 
Credenda, 504. 
Credible, 482. 
Credit, 34. 
Credulous, 450. 

; Crefcere, Lat. 900. 
Crefcive, 497. 
Crifp, 315. 
Crifpare, Lat. 300. 
Critic, 498. 
Crucifix, 32. 
Crum, 306. 
Crumble, 489. 
Crural, 447. 

To Cruth. 372. 
Cryptic, 498. 
Cubital, 446. 
To Cucol, 24. 
Cuckold, 21. 

. Cud, 42. 
Culinary, 449. 
-Culpable, 450. 478. 489. 
Culpnit, 29. 
Curare, Lat. S00. 
Cuftomable, 483. 
Cutaneous, 445. 


Dabchick, 316. 
Dam, 335. 
,Damnare, Lat. 300. 
Daftard, 42. 

Date, 22. 

Dative, 497. 
Dawn, 75. 188. 
Day, 188. 


Deal, 256. 

Dear, 409. 
Dearth, 409. 
Debate, 34. 
Debt, 17, 23. 
Decay, 20. 
Deceit, 33. 
Deceitful, 492. 
Deceivable, 492. 
Decem, Lat. 205. 
Dechirer, Fr. 16. 
Decree, 8. 59. 
Deed, 315. 
Deep, 316. 
Default, 32. 
Defeat, 27. 
Defe&, 27. 
Definite, 98. 
Degree, 35. 


Ama, 205. 


Deleétable, 483. 492.. 


Delegate, 33. 
Delere, Lat. 300. 
Delightful, 492. 
Dell, 256. 
Demife, 29. 
Demur, 32. 
Dental, 446. 
Deodand, 504, 505. 
Depofit, 25. 
Depét, Fr. 25. 
Depth, 420. 

To Dere, 409. 
Dereli@, 32. 
Defert, 19. 67. 
Deficcative, 497- 
Defpicable, 478. 
Defpotic, 498. 
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Deftiny, 18, 19. 
Deftitute, 33. 
Defultory, 451. 
Detertive, 497. 
Detinue, 32. 
Devious, 448. 
Devout, 32. 
Dew, 156. 
Dexterous, 446. 
Dialeftic, 498. 
Dida@ic, 498. 
Dies, Lat. 301. 
Digital, 447. 
Dike, 308. 
Dilettevole, Ital. 488. 
Dim, 308. 
Din, 305. 
Dint, 305. 
Dire&, 32. 
Diritto, Ital. 7. 
Dirus, Lat. 301. 414, 
Difcordable, 483. 
Difcordevole, 488. 
Difcourfe, 33. 
Difcreet, 32. 
Difpute, 34. 
Diffemble, 489. 493. 
Diffent, 34. 
Diffimule, 493. 
Diffimulare, Lat. 469. 
Diflymuled, 493. 
Diftina, 33. 
Diftri@, 31. 
Difufe, 33. 
To Dit, 195. 
Ditch, 308. 
Ditto, 23. 

Yyy 


Ditty, 


Ditty, 23. 
Divers, 31. 
Diverfe, 31. 


Dividend, 503. 505. 


Diuretic, 498. 
Diurnal, 448. 
Docile, 479. 
Doétus, Lat. 475. 
Dole, 256. 
Dollar, 260. 
Dolorous, 450. 
Dolt, 337. 
Dominical, 448. 
Doom, 349. 
Dot, 194. 
Dotard, 216. 
Dotterel, 216. 
Double, 489. 
Dough, 155. 
Doughty, 426. 
Doule, 256.. 
Dowle, 256. 
Drab, 154.. 
Drain, 224.. 
Draftic, 498. 
Draught, 69. 
Dnift, 65. 
Dritto, Ital.. 7. 
Droit, Fr. 7. 
{Jroit, Fr. 7. 
Drone, 224.. | 
Dronk, 99. 105, 
Drop, 129. 
Drofs, 232. 
Drove, 97. 
Drougth, 413. 
Drudge, 340. 
Drug, 41+. 


INDEX. 


Drugs, 414. 
Drunk, 199, 

Dry, 224. 

Duk, 27. 

Duétile, 479. 

Due, 23. 

Dull, 337. 

Dumb, 335. 

Dun, 305. 

Dung, 295. 
Duplex, Lat. 16. 
Duplum, Lat. 489. 
Durable, 48S. 
Durevole, Ital. 488. 
Dux, Lat. 16. 
Dyche, 308. 

Dyke, 308, 


Earth, 417. 

Eaft, 396. 

Ecart, Fr. 175. 
Ecclefiaftical, 451. 
Echelon, Fr. 241. 
Ecot, Fr. 130. 
Ecume, Fr. 307. 
Edi, 8. 23. 
Effet, 27. 
Effeminate, 4-45 
Egregious, 449. 
Egrefs, 33:. 
Elaftic, 498:. 

Eld, 198. 

Eleé&, 31. 
Fleemofynary, 451,. 
Eligible, 478. 
Eloquent, 446. 
Emetic, 497, 498.. 


Emulons, 


Emulous, 447. 
Endemial, 451. 


Energetic, 497, 498. 


Entendable, 483. 
Enterprize, 29. 
Entry, 29. 
Ephemeral, 448. 
Epidemical, 451. 
Epiftle, 29. 
Equeftrian, 448. 
Equino@iial, 448. 
Era, Ital. 24, 
Erd, 418. 

Erde, Germ. 419. 
Έτεδ, 24. 

Erta, Ital. 94. 
Eruptive, 497. 
Etcaille, Fr. 233. 
Efchalotte, 233. 
Etcheat, 90. 
Etchelle, 233. 
Efcot, Fr. 130. 
Efcume, Fr. 307. 
Efpan, Fr. 272. 
Efquiffe, Fr. 190, 
Effential, 447. 
Eftage, Fr. 276. 
Efte, Span. 907. 
Efteem, 34. 
Eftival, 449. 
Eftoc, Fr. 224. 
Eftreat, 29. 
‘Eftribo, Span. 988. 
Etourdi, Fr. 185. 
Evanouir, Fr. 62. 
Event, 30. 
Exat, 34. 
Excefs, 33. 


INDEX. 


Excife, 34. 
Excufable, 482. 
Exempt, 29. 
Exit, 33, 
Expanfe, 17. 
Expence, 34. 
Expert, 32. 
Expletive, 497. 
Export, 34. 
Exprefs, 34. 
Exquifite, 31. 
Exfcript, 33. 
Extent, 31. 
Extin@, 33. 
Extra@, 29. 


Fable, 489. 
Fabula, Lat. 489, 
Facile, 479. 
Fat, 17. 27. 
Faéturus, 509. 
Foedus, Lat. 301. 
Faint, 62. 176. 
Faith, 415. 
Falfe, 19. 52. 
Faner, Fr. 62. 177. 
Fang, 352. 
Fange, Fr. 62. 
Fango, Ital. 62. 
Fantaftic, 498. 
Fart, 67. 
Farthing, 28. 
Faftuous, 450. 
Fat, 326. 
Fate, 18, 19. 
Fatum, Lat. 19. 
Faugh, 75. 
Yyye Pauls, 


Fault, 19. $2. 


Favorevole, Ital. 488. 


Favourable, 483. 
Favourite, 29. 
Feafible, 479. 
Feat, 27. 
Federal, 451. 
Feint, 64. 
Feline, 447. 
Female, 445. 
Feminine, 445. 
Femoral, 447. 
Fen, 62. 176. 


Se Fener, I‘r. 62. 177. 


Fenowed, 61. 
Feftival, 448. 
Feftive, 448. 
Fetch, 353. 
Fiducial, 450. 
Field, 41. 

Fiend, 18. 50. 
Fifth, 420. 
Figere, Lat. 300. 


To File, 247. 408. 


Filth, 408. 
Final, 449. 
Fine, 33. 
Finger, 352. 
Finite, 33. 
Fifcai, 450. 
Fit, 27. 
Flamma, 166. 
Flavus, 166. 
Flaw, 373. 
Flong, 99. 106. 
Flood, 39. 
Flout, 247. 
Flow, 99. 106. 
Wluere, Lat. 299. 


INDEX. 


Flux, 33. 
Foam, 348. 
Foe, 175. 
Foh, 175. 


Fommelen, Dutch. 489. 


Fond, 99. 105. 
Food, 326. 
Forbode, 99. 101. 
Forceful, 492. 


Forcible, 483. 492. 


Ford, 179. 
Forfeit, 27. 
Form, 373. 
Forma, Lat. 373. 
Formidable, 479. 


Forzevole, Ital. 488. 


Fofle, 34. 
Foul, 247. 
Fowl, 349. 
Frail, 479. 
Frame, 373. 
Fraternal, 447. 
Friend, 50. 
Froft, 198. 
Fruit, 32. 
Full, 294. 
Fumble, 489. 
Furtive, 450. 
Fufcus, Lat. 166. 
Fufible, 479. 
Future, 508. 


Futurus, Lat. 509. 


Gabbia, Ital. 970. 
Gag, 375. 

Gage, 375. 

Gage, Fr. 376. 
Gaggia, Ital. 376. 


Gan, 


Gain, 288. 

Gap, 199. 

‘Gape, 199. 
Garden, 275. 
Garland, 275. 
Garrulous, 446. 
Garter, 275. 
Garth, 420. 

Gaud, 266. . 
Gaunt, 68. 
General, 447. 
Generic, 447. 
Genitive, 497. 
Geftern, Germ. 292. 
Get, 291. 
Gewgaw, 266. 
Ghirlanda, Ital. 275. 
Giallo, Ital. 166. 
Gialne, Fr. 166. 
Giardino, Ital. 275. 
Gift, 64. 

Giogo, Ital. 198. 
Girdle, 275. 

Girth, 275. 408. 


Gifteren, Dutch. 292. 


Glacial, 448. 
Glade, 195. 
Glafen, 77. 
Gleam, 373. 
Glode, 99. 108. 
Gloom, 3783. 
Gove, 99. 107. ’ 
Gradual, 451. 
Graduate, 33. 
Graff, 376. 
Graft, 376. 
Grapple, 312. 
Grafs, 375. 


INDEX. 


Gratuitous, 450. 

Grave, 376. 

Green, 166. 

Gregarious, 449. 

Gremial, 446. | 
Grey, 167. ° 
Gnm, 307. | 

Grip, 312. 

Gripe, 312. 

Grift, 372. 

Grommelen, Dutch. 489. 

Groom, 261. 

Groove, 376. 

Grot, 376. 

Grotta, Ital. 376. 

Grotto, $76. 

Grove, 376. 


’ Growth, 419. 


Grub, 339. 
Grudge, 339. 
Grum, 307. 
Grumble, 489. 
Grunnire, Lat. 299. 
Gryth, 426. 

Guile, 324. 

Guille, Fr. 994. 
Guilt, $24. 
Guirlande, Fr. 275. 
Gull, 324. 

Gun, 907. 
Guttural, 446. 
Gymnaftic, 498. 


Habere, Lat. 299. 
Habilis, Lat. 502. 
Dep, 157. 
Daren, 71. 137. 
Haft, 


Haft, 66. 

Hale, 377. 

Hall, 377. 

Les Halles, Fr. 985. 
Hanche, Fr. 358. 
Hand, 352. 
Handle, 352. 
Handfel, 273. 
Hank, 357. 
Harangue, 273. 
Harlot, 149. 
Harm, 423. 425. 
"αι, 92. 
Hauberg, Fr. 182. 
Hawberk, 182. 
Haven, 92. 
Hauglity, 450. 
Haunch, 357. 
Head, 39. 92. 
To Heal, 38 le 
Health, 409. 
Hearfe, 909. 
Heat, 328. 
Heaven, 18. 71. 92. 
Hebdomadal, 448. 
Heel, 377. 

Heft, 66. 92. 
Heighth, 420. 
Hell, 18. 377. 
Help, 317. 
Hendere, Lat. 299. 
Herd, 233.-: 
Heritable, 479. 


Hefternus, Lat. 289. 501. 


Het, 55. 
‘To Elie, 433. 
Hight, 56. 
Hilden, 314. 


INDEX. 


Hilding, 324. 
Hill, 377. 

Hilt, 66. 

linge, 357. 
Hint, 352. 

Hit, 53. 
hHAAISS, 158. 
Hoar, 334. 
Hoard, 233. 
Hodiernal, 448. 
Hold, 377. 
Hole, 377. 
Holt, 377. 
Home, 347. 
Hone, $47. 
Honorevole, Ital. 488. 
Honourable, 483. 
Hood, 92. 

Hoof, 92. 

Hore, 147. 
Hoftile, 447. 
Hot, 328. 
Hovel, 92. 
Houve, 92. 
Howl, 260. 
Howve, 92. 
Huff, 92. 

Hull, 377. 
Human, 445. 
Humble, 448. 489. 
Humeral, 446. 
Humile, Lat. 489. 
Hunger, 305. 
Hurdle, 233. 
Hlurft, 323. 
Hurt, 305. 

Hut, 92. 
Hypothetic, 498. 


‘Jardin, 


Jardin, Fr. 275. 
Janne, Fr, 166. 
Ibo, Lat. 432. 
Idle, 335. 

Toa, 433. 
Igneous, 448. 
Ignominious, 450. 
Ignorabilis, Lat. 484. 
Ill, 995. 

Illicit, 34. 
Imaginative, 499- 
Immente. 34. * 
Immifcible, 479. 
Immutable, 479.. 
Imp, 310. 
Imperative, 497. 
Imperceptible, 479. 
Impervicus, 448. 
Implacable, 479.. 
Inport, 34. 
‘Impofible, 482. 
Impott, 25.. 
ImpraGiicable, 479. 
Tmpregnable, 479. 
Imprefs, 34. 
Impulfe, 29. 
Inacceffible, 4783. 
Inamiffible, 479. 
Incenfe, 17. 
Incentive,. 498. 
Inceptive,. 497. 
Tnchinevole, Ital. 488. 
Inchoative, 497, 
Incident, 20.. 
Inclinable, 483. 
Incognito, 29. 
Incombuftible, 478: 
Incommenturable,. 479. 





' Infipid, 446.. 


INDEX. 


Incompatible, 478. 


' Incorrigible, 478. 


Tacurable, 482. 
Incredible, 478. 
Indefatigable, 479. 
Indefeifible, 479.. 
Indelible, 479. 
Index, 1. 
Indigent, 450. 
Indivifible, 478. 


| Indubitable, 478:. 
| Ineffable, 478. 


Inevitable, 479- 
Inexorable, 479. 
Inexplicable, 479- 


| Inexpugnable, 479: 
| Infallible, 479. 


Infandum, 506.. 
Infant, 445. 


| Infantine, 445. 


Infinite, 33. 449. 


+ Inflexible, 479. 


Influx, 33. 
Ingrefs, 33. 
Inguinal, 447.. 
Inhabit, 52. 
Tuimical, 447.. 


' Inimitable, 479.. 

. Initial, 449. 

! Innocence, 18. 90). 
~ Inqueft, 31.. 


Infane, 449. 
Infatiable, 479.. 


' Infcrutable, 479. 
- Infe&, 29. 


Infenfible, 486. 
Infidious, 449. 


INDEX. 


Infolible, 461. It, 53. 
Inftin@, 33. Jubilee, 34. ΄ 
Tnftitute, 8. 33. Judex, Lat. 16. 
Tofular, 448. Judicature, 508. 
Tnfult, 30. Jugular, 446. 7 
Infurgent, 59, Jugum, Lat. 198. 901. 
Intelle&, 31. : Junto, 29. 
Intelle&tive, 497. Jurat, 29. 
Intelligible, 479. Jury, 29. 
Intendevole, Ital. 488. Jus, Lat. 7. 
TIntente, 31. Juft, 7. 
ntent, 31. 
Intercourfe, 33. 
Interdiét, 29. ἑ 489. 
Interminable, 479. Keg, 375. 
Interview, $1. 7 Key, 375. - 
Intolerabile, Lat. 507- Knave, 499. 425. 
Intolerable, 479. ο To Knead, 316. 
Intolerandum, Lat. 507. Knee, 254. 
Intoleraturum, Lat. 507. Knell, 205. 
Tntricate, 33. Knight, 145. 

ή night, 
Intrigue, 33. Kaoll, 205. 
“ἑἹ Knot, 145. 
inverfe, 31. ο 
Inc, ὧν ντα 
Invincible, 479. Kruimelen, Dutch, 489. 


Invifible, 482. 
To Inwheel, $20. 


Joint, 64. Labial, 446. 

Irafci, Lat. 900. Laccio, Ital. 356. 

Trafcible, 479. Lace, 353. 

Ire, Lat. 299. 433+ : Lachrymal, 446. 
_trrefragable, 479. Lafteal, 449. _ . 
Irremiffible, 479. Lady, 158. 

Tfofceles, 447. Lapfe, 32. 

Ifue, 33. Laqueus, Lat. 356. 

Is to, 505. Lah, 32. 

Lito be, 505. , Laft, 197. 


Latch, 


Latch, 353. 
Latchet, 353. 
Lateral, 446. 
Lattermath, 419. 
Laudable, 479. 492. 
Laudevole, Ital. 496. 
Laugh, ‘268. 

Laus. Lat. 301. 
Law, 8. 

Lawfuit, 31. 
Laxative, 497. 

Lay, 384. 

Leaven, 71. 

Le@us, Lat. 475. 
Left, 10. 

Legacy, 33. 

Legal, 450. 

Legate, 33. 
Legend, 508, 504, 505. 
Legible, 4.9. 
Legiflature, 508. 
Lembus, Lat. 309. 
Length, 420. 
Lenitive, 497. 
Leonine, 447. 
Lefter, Fr. 197. 
Levante, Span. 397. 
Levee, 29. 

Levy, 29., 

Lew warm, 329. 
Lex, Lat. 9. 
Liable, 479. 
Libidinous, 450. 
Lid, 195. 

Liege, 20. 

‘Lift, 161. 

Light, 421. 

Limb, 909. 


INDEX. 


Limbo, $09. 
Limbus,. Lat. $09. 
Littoral, 448. 
Load, 167. 


_ Loaf, 155. 


Loan, 348. 
Local, 448. 
Lock, 197. 
Loft, 161. 
Lofty, 161. 
Log, 167. 
Long, 172. 374. 
Longus, Lat. 301. 
Loos, 302. 
Loofe, 254. 
Loquacious, 446. 
Lord, 155. 
Lore, 347. 

Los, Fr. 303. 
Lofs, 254. 

Lot, 18. 195. 
Lot, Fr. 196. 
Lottellers, 313. 
Lotto, Ital. 196. 
Leud, 39. 

Low, 944. 
Lown, 344. 
Lovt, 344. 
Loyal, 450. 
Lucid, 448. 
Lack, 18. 965. 
Lucrative, 450. 497. 
Like-warm, 329. 
Lamen, Lat. 374, 
Luminous, 448. 
Lunar, 448. 
Luft, £95. 
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Mad, S4T. Merit, 19. 58. 
Magnanimous, 445: Mefs, 327. 
Mainprize, 29. Mefio, Ital. 397. 
Male, 445. Mete, 541. 
Malleable, 479. - 7 Mets, Fr. 397. 
Malt, 69. a “| Meurtre, Fr. 413. 
Mandate, 8. .. ..Ἱ Mezzotinto, [τα]. 29.. 
Manifefto, 90. ᾽ Might, 421. 
Manual, 446. Milch, 397. 

- Manufcript, 35. Military, 451. 
Many, 385. Milk, 327. 
Marine, 448. Minatory, 450. 
Marital, 447. Mingere, Lat. 298. 
Maritine, 449. Mint, 206. 
Martial, 451. Mn te, 28. 
Mafcuiine, 445. ο Minute, 28. 
Maternal, 447. Mirth, 419. 

Math. 419. Mifcellaneous, 4-49. 
Matto. Ital. 341. Mifcere, Lat. 298.. 
Mead, 375. Mifcreant, 34. 
Meadow, 375. Milerable, 483. 
Meat, 327. Miferevole, 488.. 
Meath, 421. Miflibile, 499. 
Medio dia, Span. 397. Mitlile, 479. 499. 
Medicinable, 492. Miflive, 498.. | 
Medicinal, 492. Mift, 312. 
Medullary, 446. Mifufe, 33. 
Meiere, Lat. 298. To Mix, 908. 
Memorable, 488. Mixen, 297. 
Memorandum, 503. 505. Molere, 300. 
Memorcvole, Ital. 488. Mompelen, Dutch, 489: 
Mental, 445. Moneta, Lat. 206. 
Mentecatto, Ital. 305. Money, 206. 
Mercenary, 450. Monitory, 450. 
Merciable, 490. Monfter, 29. 
Meretricious, 447. Month, 417. 
Meretrix, 148. Morbid, 449. . 
Meridian, 448. Morceau, Fr. 128. 


5 ο Mom, 





INDEX. 


Morn, 210. Negative, 497. 
Morning, 210. Negle&, 51. 
Morrow, 210. Nequam, Lat. 425. 
Mors, Lat. 301. 413. Neth, 334. 
Morfel, 29. 199. Neft, 375. 
Mortal, 447. Net, 145. 
Mortgagee, 35. Nicchia, Ital. 255, 
Mops, 413. Nicchio, Ital. 255. 
Moftra, Ital. 29. Nice, 334. 
Moth, 415. Niche, Fr. 255. 
Motive, 498. Niche, 255. 
Mould, 70. Nick, 255. 
Mouth, 415, Night-rail, 231. 
Muck, 297. Ninth, 420. 
Mulcere, Lat. 299. No, 500. 
Mulgere, Lat. 299. Noble, 479. 48% 
Multiplicand, 504, 505. Nock, 255. 
Mumble, 489. No@urnal, 448. 
‘Mundane, 448. Nod, 198. 
Mural, 449. Nodus, Lat. 901 
Murther, 413. Nonchalance, Fr. 949. 
Mufter, 29. Nondefcript, 33. 
Nonfenfe, 34. 
Nook, 255. 
Narcotic, 498. Noord, Dutch, 397. 
Narrow, 272. Nord, Fr. 396. 
Nafal, 446. Nord, Germ. 397. 
Natal, 445. Nord, Dan. 397. 
Native, 446. Nord, Span. 907. 
Naval, 449. Norr, Swed. 397. 
“Nautical, 449. North, 396. 
Nay, 500. Notch, 255. 
Near, 272. Noxious, 450. 
Necare, Lat. 299. Nubes, Lat. 197. 
Neck, 254. Nugatory, 451. 
Ne&tere, Lat. 900, Numb, 304. 
Need, 316. Numfcull, 304. 
Needle, 316. Nuncupative, 497. 


Zzz2 Nupta, 


Nupta, Lat. 197. 
Nuptial, 451. 


Objecét, 33. 
Obftreperous, 451. 
Obvious, 440. 
Occident, Fr. 396. 
Ocenlental, 451. 


Occidente, Span. 397. 


Ocular, 446. 
Oculus, Lat. 501. 
Odd, 338. 

Ode, 121. 
QOdious, 449. 
Oefte, Span. 397. 
Offal, $27. 

Old, 198. 
Olfactory, 446. 
Onerous, 450. 
Onorevole, Ital. 488. 
Ooft, Dutch, 397. 
Operative, 497. 
Ope, 199. 

Open, 199. 
Opinionative, 499. 
Oppidan, 4-49. 
Oppotite, 25. 
Optative, 497. 
Optic, 446. 

Oral, 440: 

Orient, Fr. 396. 
Oriental, 451. 
Oriente, Span. 397. 
Orts, 327. 

Ott, Germ. 397. 
Ott, Dan. 397. 
Ofter, Swed. 397. 


INDEX. 


Oval, 449. 
Oven, 92. 
Oueft, Fr. 396. 
Owl, 260. 


Pack, 363. 
Patt, 34. 
Page, 363. 
Page, Fr. 370. 
Pageant, S63. 
Pageantry, 36:3. 
Ῥασσιο, Itak 370. 
Pain, 289. 
Palliative, 498. 
Palpable, 479. 
Paltry, 25. 

Parable, 489. 
Parabola, Lat. 489. 
Paralytic, 498. 
Parochial, 451. 
Paflive, 497. 
Paftoral, 447. 
Pateh, S63. 
Patchery, 363. 
Paternal, 447. 
Path, 375. 

Pathetic, 498. 
Paufe, 25. 

Peace, 34. 
Peaceable, 492. 
Peaceful, 492. 
Peccare, Lat. 300. 
Pettoral, 446. 
Pecuniary, 449. 
Pedal, 447. 
Penetrabile, Lat. 484. 


@ 


~ Penetrable, 479. 


Penn: 


INDEX. 


Penn, 215, Poltroon, 25, 
Penfive, 447. Poni, 215. 
Perfeat, 27. Ponieute, Span. 397.- 
Perennial, 448. : Pool, 265. 
Perilous, 450. Popular, 451. 
Peripatetic, 498. : , Populous, 451. 
Periphraftic, 498. Pore, 29. % 
Perquifite, 31. Ἠορνη, 148. 
Perfonable, 490: Portable, 479. 
Perfpicuous, 446. Portent, 31. 
Perverfe, 31. Portrait, 29. 
Petere, Lat. 300. Poffible, 479. 
Pfinnig, Germ. 62. Poft, 25. 
Piacevole, Ital. 488. Pofticript, 33. 
‘To Pick, 200. Pot, 201. 

La Picote, Fr. 200.. Potfcars, 173. 
Picoté, Fr. 200. Potthreds, 173. 
Piddle, 265. . Pound, 215. 

Pin, 215. 4 Pox, 900. 
Piquer, Fr. 214. Praifetul, 492. 
Pith, 363. Prafinus, Lat. 166. 
Pit, 201. Prebend, 503. 505. 
Plaftic, 498. Precedent, 31. 
Plaufible, 479. Precept, 8. 33. 
Plea, 3+. Precin&, 31. 
Pleafurable, 483. Precife, 94. 
Pledge, 129. Prefeé&t, 27. 
Pliable, 479. . Prefix, 32. 

Plot, 129. . Premifies, 29. 
Plough, 331. Prerogative, 497. 
Ploughthare, 174. Prefbyterian, 447. 
Το Ply, 531. Prefcript, 33. 
Ίϊνευμα, 20. Prefs, 34. 

Pock, 200. Pretext, 34. 
‘Point, 29. Price, 29. 

Poife, 32. , Primeval, 450. 
Poke, 200. Private, 34. 
Polite, 24. Privy, 34. 


Prize, 


Prize, 29. 
Probable, 479, 
Probare, Lat. 300, 
Procefs, 31. 
Produce, 27. 
Produ&, 27. 
Profit, 27. 
Profitable, 484. 
Profittevole, Ital. 488. 
Prognottic, 498. 
Progrefs, 33. 
Progreflive, 497. 
Proje&, 33, 
Proje@iile, 479. 
Promifcuous, 449, 
Promife, 99, 
Prompt, 29. 
Proof, 350. 
Prophetic, 498. 
Prophylattic, 498. 
Proportionable, 484, 


Proporzionevole, Ital. 488. 


Profcript, 33, 
Profpe&, $2, 
Proftitute, 33, 161. . 
Proud, 343, 
Providence, 18. 20, 
Provifo, 29. 
Provocative, 498. 
Prudence, 18, 90. 
Phaw, 363. 

Wuxn, 90. 

Public, 451. 
Puddle, 265, 
Puerile, 445. 
Pulmonary, 446, 
Pulfe, 99, 

Pump, 907. 


INDEX. 


Pun&ual, 451. 
Pungere, Lat. 299, 
Punire, Lat. 990, 
Punk, 154. 
Punto, 29. 
Purgative, 497. 
Purfuit, 31. 
Purview, 31. 
Pufillanimous, 445, 


Quadrant, 34, 
Quai, Fr. 976, 
Quag, 375. 
Quantitative, 497, 
Quaffare, Lat, 300, 
Quatere, Lat. 300. 
Quay, 975. 

Queft, 31. 

Quibble, 489, 
Quick, 312, 
Quidditative, 497. 
Quidditativus, Lat, 407. 
Quidlibet, Lat. 489. 
Quilt, 67, 

Quit, se, 

Quite, 99, 
Quittance, 32, 
Quoth, 580, 


Rabble, 489, 
Rabula, Lat. 489. 
Rack, 273, 521. 
Racke, 389. 
Raddle, 256, 
Radical, 449, 
Raft, 177, 


Ragamuffin, 


Ragamuffin, 365. 
Ragionevole, Ital. 488. 
Raide, 230. 

Rail, 225. 

Railen, 232. 
Railing, 232. 
Rails, 225. 

Rain, 289. 
Raifonable, Fr. 489. 
Rake, 273. 

Ralla, Lat. 231. 
Rapere, Lat. 300. 
Rate, 29. 

Rational, 450. 493.. 
Ray, 225. 

Real, 447. 
Reafonable, 484. 493+ 
Receipt, 33. 
Recefs, 31. 
Reclufe, 27. 
Recompence, 34- 
To Recover, 382. 
Recourfe, 33. 
Reétum, Lat. 7- 
Retlux, 33. 

Regal, 447. | 
Regilla, Lat. 231. 
Rego, Lat. 7. 
Regrefs, 33. 
Regular, 451. 
Relapfe, 32. 
Relations, 499. 
Relative, 498, 499. 
Relié, 32. 
Relique, 59. 
Remifs, 29. 
Remnant, 34. 
Remorfe, 29. 
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Rent, 17. 69.. 
Reor, Lat. 405. 
Repaft, 34. 
Report, 34. 
Repofe, 25. 
Reprieve, 29. 
Reprife, 29. 
Reproof, 350.. 
Repulfe, 29. 
Repute, 94. 
Requeft, 31. 
Requifite, 31. 
Res, Lat. 405. 
Refcript, 33. 
Refidue, 34. 
Refpe&, 52. 
Refponfe, 52. 
Refponfive, 497. 
Reftraint, 31. 
Refult, 30. 
Retail, 352. 
Retinue, 32. 
Retreat, 29. 
Retrofpe&, 32. 
Revenue, 30. 
Reverend, 503, 504. 
Revereor, 405. 
Reverfe, 31. 
Review, 31. 
Rex, Lat. 16. 
Rhime, 315. 
Ricco, Ital. 273. 
Rich, 273. 
Riche, -Fr. 273. 
Riches, 273. 
Richefle, Fr. 273. 
Richezza, Ital. 273. 
Rick, 273. 


Riddle, 256. 
Ridevole, Ital. 488. 
Riffraff, 177. 
Rift, 64. 

To Rig, 225, 996. 
A Rig, 225. , 
Rigel, 996. 
Riggen, 959. 
Rigging, 225. 
Right, 9. 

Rigill, 225. 
Rigfe, 239. 
Rillen, 959. 
Rilling, 225. 
Rim, 260. 

Ripe, 815. 
Rifible, 484. 
Ritto, Ital. 7. 
Road, 97. 

Roaft, 33. 

Robuft, 450. 
Roche, Fr. 225, 
Rochet, 996. 
Rock, 225. 
Rocket, 225. 
Rogue, 225, . 
‘Rommelen, Dutch. 489. 
Rong, 99. 108. 
Roof, 350. 
Room, 260. 423. 
Roomth, 423. 
Ros, Lat. 301. 
Rofen, 77. 

Rove, 99, 109, 
Rough, 177. 
Royal, 447. 
Roynous, 241. 
Ruck, 225. 


INDEX. 


Rug, 295. 
Rumble, 489. 
Rural, 449. 
Ruftic, 449. 
Ruth, 413, 


Sacerdotal, 447. 
Safe, 343. 
Sagitta, Lat. 130. 
Saint, 18. 20. 
Sale, 273. 
Salival, 446. 
Salubrious, 449. 
Salutary, 449. 
Sanative, 497. 
Sanguinary, 445. 
Sanguine, 446. 
Sard, Ital. 454. 
Savage, 448. 
Saute, 90. 
Saw, 351, 
Scaglia, Ital. 999. 
Scala, Lat. 233, 
Scald, 233, 
Scale, 233. 
Scales, 239. 
Scall, 241. 
Scallan, A.S. 241. 
Scalogna, Ital. 233. 
Scar, 168. 
Scarfdale, 174, 
Scates, 190. 
Sceptic, 498. 
Scerre, Ital. 175. 
Schul. Germ. 241, 
Schalien, Dutch, 949. 
Scheet, Dutch, 190. 
Schelling, 


Schelling, Dutch. 242. 
Schets, Dutch. 130. 
Schiatta, Ital. 150. 
Schiera, Ital. 175. 
Schiuma, Ital. 307. 
Schizzo, Ital. 130. 
Sciarrare, Ital. 175. 
Score, 108. 

Scot, 130. 

Scotto, Ital. 130. 
Scout, 130. 

Scowl, 233. 

Scrap, 397. 
Scribbilare, Lat. 489. 
Scnbble, 489. 

Script, 33. 

Scull, 233. 

Scum, 307. 

Second, 451. 

Secret, 32. 
Secourable, Fr. 484. 489. 
Set, 29. 

Select, 31. 
Sembievole, Ital. 488. 
Semblable, 484. 
Seminal, 449. 

Senfe, 34. 

Senfeful, 486. 
Senfevole, Ital. 486. 
Senfibile, Lat. 501. 
Senfible, 479. 490. 
Senfitive, 486. 497. 

. Senfitivo, Ital. 486. 
Senfitivus, Lat. 501. 
Sepelire, Lat. 18+. 
Septentrion, Span. 597. 
Sequi, Lat. 299. 
Serpens, Lat. 306. 
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Shade, 384. 
Shadow, 384. 
Shale, 233. 
Shape, 244. 
Shapeable, 490. 
Shard, 168. 
Share, 168. 
Sharebone, 174. 
Sharp, 273. 
Shaw, 384. 
Sheath, 415. 
Shed, 384. 
Sheen, 323. 
Sheer, 168. 
Sheers, 175. 
Sheet, 130. 
Shell, 238. 
Sherd, 41. 168. 
Shillen, 242. 
Shilling, 233. 
Ship, 244. 
Shire, 168. 
Shirt, 168. 
Shit, 130. 
Shite, 130. 
Shitten, 130. 
Shittle, 150. 
Shoal, 233. 


: Shock, 349. 
' Shoot, 130. 


Shop, 244. 


. Shore, 168. 


Shorn, 168. 

Short, 168. 

Shot, 190. 

Shotten, 190. .. . 

Shoulder, 233. . 

Shout, 130. ' ] κ - 
Aaaa Shower, 


Shower, 168. 
Shred, 41. 168. 
Shrew, 207. 
Shrewd, 207. 
Shrift, 06. 
Shronk, 99. 109. 
Shroud, 245. 
Shrove, 97. 
Shrowds, 245. 
Shrub, 209. 
Shut, 130. 
Shuttle, 190. 
Shuttlecork, 190. 
Sideral, 448. 
Sight, 49]. 
Silveren, 79.. 
Simplex, Lat. 16. 
Sinifter, 446. 
Siniftrous, 446. 
Sinuous, 446, 
Sip, 145. 

Sixth, 420. 
Sizeable, 490. 
SKAAGS&. %3. 
Skellyis, Scot. 245. 
Sketch, 190. 
Skill, 233. 

Skirt, 168. 
Skitt, 130. 
_Skittith, 190. 
Slack, 346. 
Slate, 999. 
Sleet, 354. 
Sleeve, 374.. 
Sleevelefs, 974. 
Slip, 147. 

Slit, 147.. 
Slode, 99.. 112, 
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Slong, 99. 119. 

Slop, 147. 

Slope, 147. 

Slot, 147. . 
Sloth, 414. 
Slouch, 346. 

Sloven, 346. 

Slough, 346. 

Slow, 346. 

Slug, 346. 

Sluice, 27. 

Slut, 346. 

Smear, 323. 

Smith, 416. 

Smoke, 200. 

Smooth, $40. 

Smug, 342. 

Smut, 306. 

Snack, 308. 

Snail, 306. 

Snake, 306. 

To Snite, 130. 

Snot, 130. 

Snout, 190. 

Snow, 252. 

Snuff, 307. 

Snug, 906. 
Soccorevole, Ital. 488. 


' Sociable, 493. 


Social, 493. / 
Soder.- Swed. 397. 

Solar, 448. 

Solazzevole, Ital. 488. 

Sole, 451. 

Solitary, 451. 

Solvable, 493. 

Soluble, 479. 

Solvent, 49S. 


Solutive,. 


Solutive, 497. 
Somerfet, 30. 

Song, 99. 110. 121. 
Sonk, 99. 111. 
Sop, 145. 
Soporiferous, 450. 
Sore, 207. 

Sorrow, 207. 

Sorry, 207. 

Soup, 146. 

South, 396. 

‘Span, 271: 

Spanna, Ital. 272. 
Spanne, Germ. 272. 
Spannum, Lat. 272. 
Speech, 353. 

. Spernendus, Lat. 506. 
Spirare, Lat. 299. 
Spirit, 18. 20. 
Spoil, 315. 
Spolium, Lat. 301. 
Spon, 99. 112. 
“Spontaneous, 450. 
Spot, 129. 

Spoufe, 32. 
Spout, 129. 
Sprong, 99, 119. 
Sprout, 247. 
Spuere, Lat. 299. 
Spurt, 247. 
Sputare, Lat. 299. 
Stack, 276. 

Stag, 276. 

Stage, 276. 

Stair, 276. 
Stake, 219. 
Stalk, 976. 

Start, 185. 


INDEX. 


Satute, 8. 39. 
Stay, 276. 
Steak, 219. 
Stealth, 417. 
Stellar, 448. 
Stench, 307. 
Stern, 738. 185. 
Stia, Ital. 287. 
Stick, 219. 
Stiff, 315. 
Stigma, 36. 
Stile, 276. 
Stipendiary, 450. 
Stir, 185. 
Stirrup, 276. 


} Stitch, 219. 


Stitch-fallen, 224. 
Stoccata, Ital. 224. 
Stocco, Ital. 224. 
Stock, 219.. 
Stocken, 221. 
Stocking, 219. 
Stocks, 219. 
Stoke, 99. 114. 
Stonen, 77. 

Stong, 99. 115. 
Stonk, 99. 115. 
Stoppel, Dutch, 489 
Store, 185. 

Storm, 188. 

Story, 276. 

Stour, 185. 

Strain, 289. 

Strait, 91. 

Strepa, Lat. 288, 


Street, 31. 


Streights, 31. 


Strength, 414. 
Aaaad 


Strict, 31. 

Stride, 289. 
Strind, £91. 
Strine, 291. 
Stroke, 99. 116. 123. 
Strong, 127. 
Strumpet, 155. 
Stubble, 489. 
Stuc. Fr. 224. 
Stucco, 223. 
Stucco, Ital. 219. 
Stuck, 219. 
Stultus, Lat. 901. 
Stum, 294. 

Stunt, 304. 
Sturdy, 185. 
Sturt, 185. 

Stye, 276. 
Styptic, 498. 
Suadere, Lat. 3900. 
Subjeét, 33. 
Sublunary, 448. 
Subitance, 18. 20. 
Subftitute, 33. 
Subtenfe, 31. 
Subtrahend, 504. 505. 
Succefs, 31. 
Succin&, 31. 
Sud, Fr. 396. 
Sud. Germ. 397. 
Sud, Dan. 397. 
Sudorific, 450. 
Suds, 400. 
Sugere, Lat. 299. 
Suit, 31. 

Suite, 31. 

Sup, 145. 
Superb, 450. 
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Supercilious, 446. 
Superflux, 3S. 
Supple, 43. 
Supplex, Lat. 16. 
Supphant, 43. 
Support, 34. 

Sur. Span. 397. 
Surfeit, 27. 
Suriufe, 90. 
Surprize, 29. 
Survey, ο]. 
Sufceptive, 497. 
Sufpenfe, 32. 
Sute, 31. 
Swadible, 481. 
Swom, 99. 116. 
Swong, 99. 117. 
Swonk, 100. 117. 
Swoon, 264. 
Swoop, 262. 
Swop, 262. 
Syllaba, Lat. 489. 
Syllabe, Fr. 489. 
Syllable, 489. 
Syllogiftic, 498. 
Sylvan, 448. 
Sympathetic, 498. 
Synthetic, 498. 


Table, 489. 
Tabula, Lat. 489. 
Tacit, 34. 

Tag, 179. 


| Taille, Fr. 180: 


Talley, 32. 173. 
Taint, 33. 
Tale, 352. 

9 


Tall, 


Tall, 180. 
Tally, 173. 


Tangere, Lat. 300. 


Tangible, 479. 
To Tarre, 270. 
Tart, 270. 


Tatterdemalion, 565. 


Tellus, Lat. 419. 


Temporal, 448. 
Temporary, 448. 
Ten, 201. 
Tenable, 479. 
Tenet, 99, 
Tent, ο]. 
Tenth, 420. 
Terreftrial, 448. 
Teftaceous, 449. 
Text, 34. 
Thack, 353. 
That, 57. 
Thatch, 353. 
The, 60. 

Theft, 66. 
Thick, 312. 
Thicket, 312. 
Thigh, 312. 
Thin, 206. 
Thing, 406. 

To Think, 406. 
Thong, 206. 
Thrift, 65. 

To Thring, 124. 
Throng, 124. 
Tight, 67. 

Tilt, 69. 

Tilth, 409. 
Timid, 449. 
Timorous, 449. 


- 
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Tina, Lat. 203. 
To Tine, 201. 
Tint, 33. 

To Tire, 296. 
Toaftt, 33. 

Toil, 180. 
Tollere, Lat. 300. 
Toll, 180. 

Tome, 29. 


. Tool, 180. 


To Beringe, 511. 

To Bringynge forth, 510. 
To Comynge, 509, .510. 
To Defendynge, 511. 
To Demynge, 510. 
To Doynge, 510. 

To Drinkynge, 511. 
To Etynge, 511. 

To Puttyng, 510. 
To Sendynge, 511. 
To Seynge, 510. 

To Suffrynge, 511. 
To Takynge, 510. 

To Tormentinge, 511. 
Toord, 180. 

Tooth, 415. 

Tort, Fr. 90. - 
Torto, Ital. 89. 
Town, 201. 

Trace, 29. 

Track, 29. 

Τταξὶ, 29. 

Traétable, 479. 
Traject, 33. 

Trait, 90. 

Tranfcript, 33. 
Tranfit, 33. 
Tranfitive, 497. 
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Wald, $9. Wrought, 42°. 
Wile, 324. | Wry, 256. 


Witch, 313. 
Wizen, 312. 
Woll, 100. 118. 483. 
Wond, 100. 118. 
Woof, 178, 550. 
Work, 422. 
Wot, 100, 118. 
Wrath, 256. 
Wreath, 256. 
Wreck, 321. 
Wrench, 307. 
Wreft, 372. 
Wretch, 321. 
Wretched, 321. 
To Wrie, 225. 


Yard, 193. 27.). 
Yard-Wand, 193. 
Yare, 195. 
Yarn, 76. 

Yea, 500. 
Yeaft, 399. 
‘Yell, 260. 
Yellow, 1600. 
Yes, 500. 
Yetter, 289. 
Yefterday, 289. 
Yeftereven, 291. 
Yeiternight, 291. 
Yefterfun, 291. 


Wright, 422. ; 
To Wrine 205. Yefty, 399. 
Writt 379 Yoke, 198. 

ve dd. Yold, 100. 120. 


Writ, 144. 
Wrong, 19. 89. 100. 118. 
Wroth, 256. Zuid, Dutch. 397. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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